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Editriad AS WE SEE IT 


If the members of Congress who voted for the measure 
which in 1887 created the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had been told what the history of this agency 
would be and what was to become of the railroads under 
its jurisdiction, they, we are certain, would have been 
quite incredulous. If the framers of the Sherman Act 
three years later could have foreseen the proliferation 
of legislation to prevent monopoly and of the agencies 
created to administer these laws, they too, would not 
have taken the forecast at all seriously. No one, we are 
certain, at the turn of the century forsaw even in dim 
outline the growth of legislation and so-called independ- 
ent agencies designed to place business more and more 
under the thumb of government that would characterize 
the first half of the century ahead. It may even be that 
there are those living in this day and time who do not 
fully realize the extent to which government of all types, 
but particularly the Federal Government, has reached 
out to place its dead hand upon business in this country. 
The New York Chamber of Commerce just recently 
performed a public service by calling sharp attention to 
one highly important phase or aspect of this situation— 
public regulation of utility enterprises. Utilities are de- 
fined, as they should be, to include electric, gas, tele- 
phone, telegraph and water companies as well as the 
railroads, trolleys and buses, highway and water car- 
riers, and airlines. Agencies of Federal Government 
alone now include an Interstate Commerce Commission, 
a Federal Power Commission, a Federal Communications 
Commission, a Civil Aeronautics Board, a Securities and 
Exchange Commission, a Federal Trade Commission, a 
Federal Maritime Board, and a National Labor Relations 
Board — all commonly called “independent agencies,”’ 
though they are certainly not independent of the politi- 
cians, or at least some of them are not. In addition, all 
states now have public utility commissions to carry on 
the same type of supervision and regulation. Still 
further, regular departments of government now often 
are empowered to meddle in one (Continued on page 22) 
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How Long Can We Continue to 
Live With Our Financial Fiction 


By Dr. Melchior Palyi, Chicago, Illinois 


Economist pointedly answers advocates of a large and 
rising federal debt who claim: (a) we owe it to ourselves 
and, thus, is not a burden on the nation as a whole, and 
(b) bankers who “hollered” about a $50 billion national 
debt no longer do so though the debt is close to $300 billion. 
Dr. Palyi attacks “something-for-nothing illusion” of liquid- 
ity and economic strength, and sees harmful far reaching 
economic consequences resulting from our debt load; “faked 
balance sheets”; fiscal legerdemain, and inconsistent ac- 
counting practices. Author comments on our debt zooming 
ahead of dubious GNP, and the phenomenon of an inflated 
national debt holding up an over-inflated and rapidly grow- 
ing structure of non-federal debts. 


Is the national debt a burden on the Nation? It is 
not, provided that it is being held domestically, 
proclaimed President F. D. Roosevelt. “One pocket 
owes it tc the other.” (Debt owed to foreigners 
belongs in another chapter.) 
The theory that the public debt 
is no debt in the common mean- 
ing of the term, goes back to 
the famous, or infamous John 
Law in the early 18th century. 
If so, it need not be, virtually 
never has been, repaid —ac- 
cording to a host of Managed 
Money and Creeping Inflation 
advocates. They point to the 
skyrocketing, since 1914, of na- 
tional debts all over the world. 
In short, we should learn to 
live with the Mammoth Debt 
and accept the alleged neces- 
sity of its further growth. Let 
us go on accumulating budget 
deficits whenever “needed.” Consider the size of 
the pile as irrelevant. As a Harvard professor put 
it not so long ago: it makes no difference whether 
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PICTURES IN THIS ISSUE: Candid photos taken at the 24th Annual Dinner of the Security 
Traders Association of New York, Inc. appear in Section Two of today’s issue. 
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the federal debt is $300 billion (nine zeros) or $300 
trillion (twelve zeros). The clear implication was 
that far from being a national liability in a mean- 
ingful sense, it might be considered as a wealth. 
creating asset. How, indeed, could one enjoy all 
the “blessings” of currency-diluting if it were not 
for the Debt and its recurrent monetization? 
Otherwise, how would we overcome depressions 
(in the midst of booms), maintain full employ- 
ment, whatever that is, and spend ourselves into 
ever-greater richness? He who believes in Infla- 
tion as a panacea for curing social ills, alleged or 
real, is driven to justify the existence and growth 
of the overextended national debt. 


An Ideological Reminder 


Taken literally, the principle of ‘one pocket 
owes it to the other” applies to a communistic 
society only. Where everything belongs to the 
state, all liabilities are a matter of mere book- 
keeping. And vice versa: he who denies that the 
Debt is more than a bookkeeping item, wittingly 
or unwittingly negates the system of private prop- 
erty. Under that system, the “pockets” of credi- 
tors are distinctly separate from those of debtors. 
A gain of the one is no compensation for a loss to 
the other. Incidentally, if the two “pockets” are in 
effect two sides of a ledger, then the same holds 
for claims of all kinds—and there is no debt bur- 
den of any sort. 

Yet, the “two pockets” principle asserts that, 
in contrast to private debts, servicing the public 
debt merely means a transfer of income from one 
group to the other. Real resources are not affected. 
“The fact that the government owes its citizens 
certain sums is not really a burden on the nation 
as a whole,” concluded The (London) Economist of 
November 21, 1959. That would be true if a 100% 
tax were levied on income derived from federal 
securities. Of course; no one would buy the bonds, 
except the Federal Reserve that delivers to the 
Treasury practically all earnings on its huge port- 
folio instead of putting (Continued on page 26) 
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Ennis Business Forms, Inc. 


Ennis Business Forms, Inc. is one 
of the more recent companies to 
“go public.” The company had its 
original public offering of stock 
in October of 
last year. The 
offering by 
Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., 
consisted pri- 
marily of 
shares sold 
by original 
stock holders, 
but a portion 
represented 
company fi- 
nancing. It 
provided the 
public with its 
first opportu- 
nity to par- 
ticipate in the growth of an old- 
line established company in a 
rapidly expanding growth field. 


Ennis Business Forms, Inc, has 
long been recognized as a leader 
in the field of salesbooks and 
business forms. The company 
heretofore has been a closely held 
family institution and recently 
celebrated its 50th anniversary. 
Some of its present top executives 
have been with the company since 
its inception. G. G. Dunkerley 
founded the company with an in- 
vestment of only a few thousand 
dollars in 1909. The company is 
now guided by his son, Garner 
Dunkerley, who has been instru- 
mental in building it into the 
company that it is today with 
total assets of $5.5 million and 
sales of $11.2 million. The com- 
pany has earned a profit and paid 
a dividend every year since its 
organization. 


The company manufactures a 
widely diversified line of business 
forms and other business paper 
products. For many years, the 
company specialized in salesbooks, 
restaurants checks, specialized 
tags, and carbon paper. With the 
trend toward office records auto- 
mation and electronic data proces- 
sing, the company’s management 
several years ago initiated a pro- 
gram designed to capitalize on the 
new growth market for specialized 
business forms. Ennis Business 
Forms is now rapidly expanding 
into the field of register forms, 
snap-a-part forms, tabulating 
machine cards, and tabulating and 
other continuous forms. In 1955, 
the company’s total volume for 
these items amounted to only 
$200,000 annually. Volume in this 
line is now at the rate of over 
$4,000,000 annually. 


Much has been said in recent 
years regarding the tremendous 
growth potential for the office 
equipment industry. A _ leading 
advisory service has predicted a 
doubling of annual sales by 1965 
in the data processing segment of 
the office machines industry. This 
should be followed by another 
two-fold increase in sales by 1970 
according to the same _ source. 
Ennis Business Forms, Inc., as a 
supplier of expendable items for 
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The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . 


The Security I Like Best... 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 
participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 


such equipment, stands to benefit 
doubly from the expansion in 
office equipment sales, not only 
from the increased number of 
consumers of its products but also 
to the repeat sales resulting from 


the expendable nature of its 
products. 

Register forms are principally 
two or three part continuous 


forms which are interleaved with- 
out carbon paper. They are used 
in register machines which con- 
tain the necessary carbon paper 
and serve as a permanent record 
for the business concern. The 
company alse sells the register 
machines which it purchases from 
outside sources. Snap-a-part forms 
are multicopy forms with inter- 
leaved carbon paper. The copies 
can then be separated for distri- 
bution. These forms are adaptable 
to either manually operated or 
automatic machines. Continuous 
copy forms are multi-copy inter- 
leaved with carbon paper and are 
specially designed for use on high 
speed tabulating and form-writ- 
ing equipment. 

Salesbooks and restaurant 
checks are made in a wide variety 
of styles and sizes for standard 
orders and for custom orders. 
Carbon paper is manufactured for 
the company’s own use and also 
for sale to others. The company 
also produces typewriter carbon 
paper, office machine ribbons, and 
specialty inks. A wide variety of 
shipping tags for airlines, rail- 
roads, manufacturing and retail 
establishments is produced. 

The company manufactures 
tabulating cards under a license 
arrangement with International 
Business Machines Corporation. 
The cards are similar to corre- 
sponding IBM cards in all respects. 
A recent development which holds 
great promise is the printing and 
production of specialized forms 
using magnetic ink. This allows 
the company to participate in the 
trend toward office procedures 
automation. Other products manu- 
factured by Ennis Business Forms 
include stationary supplies, file 
folders, and paper rolls for tele- 
type machines. 

With its widely diversified line 
of products and long standing 
record of quality and integrity, 
Ennis Business Forms, Inc. is in 
an enviable position to participate 
in the growth which is rapidly 
developing in the field of business 
forms. Through the addition of 
new products and the gradual 
expansion into new trade terri- 
tories, the company can be ex- 
pected to continue its growth. A 
large Chicago business forms firm 
was recently acquired, and spe- 
cialized equipment has been 
instaHed to expand production 
facilities. 


The company now has plants in 
Paso Robles, California and Chat- 
ham, Virginia in addition to its 
main plant and home offices in 
Ennis, Texas. Warehouses are 
located in Birmingham, Houston, 
and St. Louis. Distribution is 
handled by over 14,000 dealers 
located in every state. The dealers 
include stationers, printers, busi- 
ness forms dealers, paper whole- 
salers, wholesale grocers, and 
restaurant suppliers. In the busi- 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY 
(Fiscal Year Ended Feb. 28) 


1960 1959 1958 1957 1956 
BEG NY Bink iio’ cc teiliewerinn ss $11,219 $9,126 $8,115 $7,713 $6,894 
Net Earnings Before Taxes* 1,281 816 868 813 68 
Net Harnhings® ............. 621 397 426 405 337 
Net Earnings Per Share**_. 1.13 0.72 0.77 0.74 0.60 
Dividends Per Share**____- 0.50 0.16 0.15 0.14 0.13 
Curnet Gt0 nein nas -<e 3.19:1 2.19:1 2.64:1 2.61:1 2.70:1 





*000’s omitted. 


**Based on 550,000 shares currently outstanding. 


(This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer to sell, or 
as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any security referred to herein.) 





This Week’s 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 


Ennis Business Forms, Inc.—Lynn 
L. McCormick, Research Dept., 
Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc., Dal- 
las, Texas. (Page 2) 


Acme Electric Corp. — Horace I. 
Poole, Manager, Corporate Fi- 
nance Dept., Eisele & King, Li- 
baire, Stout & Co., New York 
City. (Page 2) 


ness forms industry, there is a 
rising trend toward dealer dis- 
tribution, and Ennis Business 
Forms’ firmly established relation- 
ship gives it a competitive edge 
over those companies now estab- 
lishing dealer outlets. 

Ennis Business Forms’ financial 
condition is strong, with current 
assets of $3,858,334 and current 
liabilities of $1,208,759 as of Feb. 
29, 1960. Plant and equipment 
amounted to $3,366,702 less allow- 
ance for depreciation of $1,700,705. 
Other assets consisted of deferred 
charges amounting to $2,333. Long- 
term debt in the amount of $75,000 
in 5% Serial Debentures will 
mature in July, 1963. Stockholder 
equity consisted of 550,000 shares 
($2.50 Par Value) common stock, 
$588,434 in Capital Surplus, and 
$2,279,471 in Retained Earnings. 
Total stockholder equity amounted 
to $4,242,905. 

Since the public offering at 
$16%4 in October of last year, 
Ennis Business Forms, Inc. has 
been actively traded in the “Over- 
the-Counter” market and now has 
over 1,300 stockholders. Active 
trading markets are maintained 
by several of the nation’s major 
securities dealers. At the current 
price of approximately $20 per 
share, Ennis Business Forms is 
selling at 17.6 times its earnings of 
$1.13 reported for the year ended 
Feb. 29, 1960. The $0.65 annual 
dividend provides a 3.3% return. 

Ennis Business Forms, Inc. will 
provide an attractive opportunity 
for investors interested in a 
“businessman’s risk” investment 
in a field with an exceptionally 
promising future. 
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Acme Electric Corporation 


My last contribution to your col- 
umn, “The Security I Like Best,” 
was Barnes Engineering Corpora- 
tion, trading Over-the-Counter 
at $0.50 per 
share. Last 
week thisstock 
sold at $35 a 
share. In this © 
article [ point- 
ed out that a 
sixth sense of 
timing was 
most impor- 
tant tothe suc- 
cessful specu- 
lator. I further 
stated that 
the big profits 
made in the 
pastinthe 
shares of au- 
tomobile companies, chemicals, 
television and drugs were made by 
those who realized that the stocks 
of a certain group had “caught on.” 
During the last several years, 
Acme Electric has done intensive 
engineering work with transistors 
and other semi-conductors, com- 
bining the unique advantages of 
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2 these components in circuits with 


magnetic components to produce 
transistorized power control 
panels, resulting in improved per- 
formance of power supplies which 
are used to energize computers, 
business machines and for other 
applications. _ 

Research and engineering costs 
of Acme during 1959 continued a 


Continued on page 16 
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Facts vs. Fancy Regarding 
Drug Industry’s Economics 


By Dr. Jules Backman,* Research Professor of Economics, New 


York University, 


New York City 


An economic brief on the drug industry deals with the profits posi- 
tion, effect upon over-all prices and per cent of all medical care 
costs, differences in drug prices here and abroad, and growth per- 
formance to date. It makes clear, also, that the intensity of compe- 
tition is as great as that in any industry. Pointed out, further, are 
errors and misuse of data by some members of the Kefauver Com- 
mittee and its Staff. Noting the start being made by the industry to 
collect data on an annual basis, Dr. Backman suggests what more 
can be done by the industry to make the data complete so that the 
knowledge of the industry, now being unveiled by testimony, will be 
made consistently and fully available on an annual basis in some 
readily accessible form. 


During the past few years, the 
drug industry has been subjected 
to a variety of public examina- 
tions by administrative agencies, 
legislative 
groups, and 
in the courts. 
TheFTCstudy 
of antibiotics, 
the Fountain 
and Kefauver 
Committee 
hearings and 
anti - trust 
cases involv- 
ing Salk vac- 
cine and tetra- 





cycline are 
familiar illus- 
trations. And 


Jules Backman 


if reports from 
W ashington 
are correct, the end is not yet in 
sight. 

As a result of these develop- 
ments and the accompanying 
headlines you have sometimes 
been made to appear to be a prof- 
iteering, conspiratorial, monopo- 
listic industry. The statements— 
often inaccurate and misleading— 
made by Senator Kefauver and 
his staff have received consider- 
able publicity. The following ex- 
change dealing with profits is a 
classic. 

Dr. Blair: Schering buys pred- 
nisolone from Upjohn for $1.57 
and sells it to the retail druggist 
for $17.90—“‘it is 1118% mark-up, 
roughly 11 times.” 

After Dr. Brown, President of 
Schering, testified that the com- 
pany’s research costs were 8%% 
and selling and distribution was 
23% of the sales dollar, Mr. Ke- 
fauver stated: 


“IT understand for the industry 
that selling and distribution was 
23%. You add 23% to 85%. That 
still is a long way from 1118% 


o . assuming you add 23% 
and 8%, that doesn’t take much 
away from 1000%.” (Kefauver 
Drug Hearings, Dec. 7, 1959). 


This was a fantastic misuse of 
figures since the correct profits 
figure was 12.3%. 


In light of such _ distortions, 
there is a real need for proper 
perspective concerning the eco- 
nomics of the drug industry. 


Sober appraisal must take the 
place of sensationalism if the con- 
tributions of the drug industry to 


our national economy are to be 
evaluated and harmful legislative 
actions are to be avoided. Let me 
review briefly some of the sig- 


For many years we 
have specialized in 
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Boston 


Newark Schenectady 


nificant economic characteristics 
of the drug industry. 


A Major Growth Industry 


We are told by many persons 
that economic growth is a vital 
national necessity. Such growth 
is required to meet our aspira- 
tions for higher living standards, 
to provide job opportunities, and 
to meet the threat of Russia. 
While many persons are playing 
a numbers game with growth 
rates, there is agreement that 
growth yields beneficial results. 


The drug industry has been a 
great growth industry particular- 
ly since the end of the war. The 
rate of increase in employment in 
the industry has been more than 
twice the national average and 
more than three times as great as 
for all manufacturing industries 
since 1947. 


1947 1959 % Inc. 
(000 omitted ) 
Drugs & Medicines 86.4 104.0 20.4 
All Manufacturing 15,290 16,156 5.7. 
Total Civilian Em- 
ployment -_.... 60,168 65,581 9.0 


Clearly, the drug industry has 
provided more than its propor- 
tionate share of job opportunities 
and has, therefore, played an im- 
portant role in growth. 


However, the dollar increase 
sales by drug manufacturers in- 
creased from $890 million to $2,- 
700 million or by 203%. During 
the same period total Gross Na- 
tional Product increased from 
$234.3 billion to $479.5 billion or 
by 105%. Thus, in dollar terms, 
the drug industry has been grow- 
ing almost twice as rapidly as the 
national economy. 


However, the dollar inscrease 
in Gross National Product was due 
to higher prices to a greater de- 
gree than was true of the phar- 
maceutical industry. Thus, the 
general. wholesale price index 
rose by 23.3% and the consumer 
price index by 314% between 
1947 and December 1959. In the 
same period, wholesale drug 
prices declined by 11.0% and re- 
tail drug. prices increased by 
28.2%. It is evident that the in- 
crease in manufacturer’s sales in 
the drug industry was due largely 
to greater volume. 


A similar pattern developed in 
the 20-year period from 1939 to 


1959. Drug sales rose by 800% as 
compared with the increase of 
426% in Gross National Product. 
A breakdown of the sales fig- 
ures makes it clear that the rapid 
Continued on page 30 
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Life Insurance, and 
American Heritage Life 


By Dr. Ira U. Cobleigh, Enterprise Economist 


Some notes on life insurance trends and specific comment on the 
rapid growth of American Heritage Life Insurance Company. 


Life insurance ig;-the, most im- 
portant vehicle for personal and 
family thrift in the United States. 
Today 115 million Americans own 
life insurance policies. The growth 
in this business has been remark- 
able. In the 10 years period 1950- 
1959, life insurance in force in the 
United. States increased from $213 
to $534 billions; and ‘assets of life 
companies, in the same period, 
burgeoned from $59.6 billions to 
$113.6 billions. Even more spec- 
tacular have been the market ad- 
vances in life insurance stocks. 
Capital gains of 1,000% or more 
in these stocks in the past decade 
are by no means uncommon; and 
certain shares have recorded as- 
tronomical advances. For exam- 
ple, you might have purchased 100 
shares of Connecticut General 
Life capital stock, at the end of 
1940 for $2,925. By Feb. 1, 1960 
this original investment would 
have attained a market value of 
$142,400 not counting cash divi- 
dends received in the meantime. 


Because of this amazing growth 
factor, the stellar long-term mar- 
ket performance of most “life” 
shares, and the high rate of return 
on invested capital achieved in 
their industry, hundreds of new 
life insurance companies have en- 
tered the business since the end 
of World War II. There are now 
over 1,400 life imsurance com- 
panies in the United States. But 
all of these companies do. not, of 
course, grow and prosper equally. 
Some do much better than others; 
and the superior performers are 
usually distinguished by the evi- 
dence of three qualities: better 
management, more effective sales- 
manship and smarter investing. A 
dynamic young company that as- 
says high in these three qualities 
is American Heritage Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


American Heritage Life Insurance 
Company 


There’s plenty of life in Ameri- 
can Heritage. Starting out as a 
brand new company in 1956, with 
$500,000 in capital, this energetic 
enterprise has scored some re- 
markable gains. Most new life 
companies take at least five years 
to get into the profit column. Not 
so with American Heritage. In its 
third full year of operations 
(1959), this Company reported a 
net income of $348,113. Life in- 
surance in force today is about 
$154,000,000, with $44 million in 
ordinary life business and the bal- 
ance in group insurance. 

The achievements of last year 
alone, ‘até’ dramatic. Gross :insur- 
ance premiums in the Ordinary 
Life Department increased 56% 


over 1958; and in the Group De- 
partment this year-to-year ad- 
vance was 28%. Most significant- 
ly, the company’s net worth at the 
1959 year-end had increased by 
38% over 1958. 


Techniques for Expansion 


How does American Heritage 
achieve this unusual expansion 
and growth? Importantly by vir- 
tue of a young and energetic man- 
agement team headed by Mr. 
Claude Roy Kirk, Jr., President 
(34) and William Ashley Ver- 
lander (40). These gentlemen are 
dynamos in ideas and in action. 
They’re progressive and imagin- 
ative, especially in their develop- 
ment of the sales and the invest- 
ment ends of the business. 


For example, they have devel- 
oped an “exposure” system of 
selling, based primarily on asking 
people to save money. One of 
these “exposure” methods is to 
secure permission to solicit the 
employees of a company, or the 
personnel in a factory. Manage- 
ments often encourages this to 
promote thrift among employees, 
and management helps sales along 
by permitting individual payroll 
deduction of insurance premiums. 
Thus, a myriad of systematic thrift 
plans for insurance protection are 
begun with payments of as little 
as $5 a month. 


A second imaginative approach 
to selling, advanced by American 
Heritage, is the installation of 
insurance desks in supermarkets. 
This is obviously a wonderful way 
to bring prospects to the Agent. 
People doing their household 
shopping in a supermarket are in 
a buying mood; and many are 
eager to learn about insurance 
coverage and the price of indi- 
vidual policies. Actual selling at 
the booths is not the important 
thing; it’s the making of effective 
contacts so that, when the Agent 
calls at the home later on, he is 
assured in advance of a welcome, 
and a genuine interest in the sav- 
ing and insurance program he 
sells. This shopping center sales 
technique is well under way with 
American Heritage booths now 
located in selected supermarkets 
of the Winn-Dixie and Safeway 
chains. 

The third “center of influence” 
for sale of insurance is through 
the stockholders of American 
Heritage. The company has 2,- 
700,000 of its capital shares out- 
standing, owned among over 13,- 
000 stockholders. Each stockholder 
is, theoretically, a booster for the 
sale of American Heritage insur- 
ance, and the management is con- 
stantly seeking to broaden the 
base of its share ownership both 
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to spread the sales message and 
to assure a reservoir of capital for 
possible future expansion. 

All of these sophisticated sales 
techniques have been combined 
with, and added to, the traditional 
methods of successful insurance 
selling. 


Investment Program and Resulis 


We mentioned earlier the im- 
portance in the achievement of 
above average corporate success, 
of an aggressive investment pro- 
gram. American Heritage defin- 
itely has such. Most life com- 
panies have about 40% of their 
investment portfolio in mort- 
gages. American Heritage mort- 
gage investment is less than 10% 
of portfolio. Management has 
stressed, in its bonds holdings, the 
purchase of convertibles, and it 
has done well in such “converts” 
as American Machine & Foundry 
and Sperry Rand. Illustrative of 
the success of this less traditional 
and more aggressive program, in- 
vestment income (including cap- 
ital gains) rose steeply from $236,- 
000 in 1958 to $644,000 for 1959. 


Vista for Sustained Progress 


Progress at American Heritage 
bids fair to continue. Last year 
American Heritage Life acquired 
Reliable Insurance Company, a 
well-known fire insurance com- 
pany which began business way 
back in 1865. Reliable earned a 
net profit after taxes of $193,607 
in 1959. Its policyholders and 
agency system will substantially 
broaden the sales horizon for 
American Heritage and provide 
entry into “one agent — one 
charge” insurance programs 
where life and home fire protec- 
tion are offered within one cor- 
porate family. Provision of auto- 
nrotive insurance coverage would 


appear to be the next step in the. 


comprehensive insurance prograin 
American Heritage is develop- 
ing. 

The Company has not been neg- 
lecting geography either. It now 
is licensed to do business in the 
District of Columbia, Alabama, 
California, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Louisiana, North 
and South Carolina, Maryland and 
Virginia. Other states are under 
consideration and the year 1960 
should expand considerably the 
above licensed sales terrain. 

American Heritage Life stock 
sells over-the-counter at around 
$9% a share. It pays no dividend 
but the “plough-back” of earnings 
should redound substantially to 
stockholder benefit over time. 
Life insurance is growing dy- 
namically and American Heritage 
is growing faster than most com- 
panies in the business. It has an 
impressive board of directors, and 
the operating management, mer- 
chandising skill, zeal and energy 
conducive to corporate greatness. 


Walter Gutman to 
Leave Shields Co. 


Walter K. Gutman has resigned 
from Shields & Co., New York 
City, and it is 
reported that 
he may join 
Bear, Stearns 
& Co, the 
name of 
which would 
be changed to 
Gutman, 
Stearns & Co. 
Mr. Gutman, 
who is well 
known in 
Wall Street 
for his mar- 
ket letters, 
has been 
planning the 
move for some time. 


Fane & Gilbert Branch 





Walter K. Gutman 


BERNARDSVILLE, N. J.—Fane & , 


Gilbert, Inc. has opened a branch 
office at 19 Mine Brook Road 
under the management of Robert 
J. Peters. 
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The economy appears to be pull- 
ing out of its weather-influenced 
late - winter doldrums, although 
the evidence continues mixed, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York observes in its May Monthly 
Review. In April consumer pur- 
chasing, in particular, brought a 
breath of springtime to business- 
men. Automobile sales advanced 
smartly, and department stores 
reported a record Easter season. 

ndustrial production in April 
may have steadied after two 
months of slight decline. Hiring 
of workers for outdoor activities, 
postponed in blustery March, 
probably was made up in part in 
April, as winter turned abruptly 
into spring. Finally, the McGraw- 
Hill survey of business plans for 
spending on new plant and equip- 
ment, taken at the “high point of 
uncertainty” in March and early 
April, showed even larger planned 
outlays for 1960 than the survey 
made only a few months ago by 
the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the Commerce 
Department, 

Analyzing the long-run unem- 
ployment picture, the Reserve 
Bank notes that unemployment as 
a proportion of the civilian labor 
force has continued for almost 
two and a half years at levels in 
excess of 4.7%. A rather striking 
development in recent years has 
been the rising number of..long- 
term unemployed, those idle for 
15 weeks or more. In 1953 this 
group was 15% of the total unem- 
ployed, but in the past seven 
years this proportion has never 
fallen below 22%. 


Many of the long-term unem- 
ployed are workers 45 years and 
older or members of non-white 
minorities. Many are also work- 
res who have been displaced by 
long-term declines of industries 
and occupations, the replacement 
of old products by new ones, 
changing consumer tastes, shifts 
in government defense programs, 
and automation and other tech- 
nological developments. The ef- 
fects of these changes in economic 
structure are particularly strong 
in some localities. In the high 
employment period of June 1956- 
June 1957, unemployment in 
chronically depressed areas ac- 
counted for at least one-fifth of 
total unemployment. 


Some other areas, of course, 
also have relatively high unem- 
ployment. In March 1960, 33 out 
of 149 major labor market areas 
had unemployment of more than 
6% of the civilan labor force. 
While a year earlier there had 
been 72 such areas, the remaining 
pockets of “surplus” labor still 
represent close to one-fourth of 
the country’s major labor market 
areas. 

The future may well bring other 
problems, the Review article 
noted. Employment opportunities 
will have to be expanded con- 
siderably more rapidly than here- 
tofore if the number of unem- 
ployed is to be kept from 


swelling. Department of Labor 
projections indicate that the 
1960’s will see 26 million young 
people enter the labor force, 37% 
more than entered: during the 
1950’s. None of the problems to 
be faced, however, should be 
viewed as a cause for grave 
alarm. They are, in fact, the 
problems of a society that not 
only is expanding in size but also 
is growing in technology, extend- 
ing its life span, and developing 
increasing recognition of social 
responsibilities. 


Bank Clearings for May 7 Week 
17% Above Last Year 


Bank clearings this week will 
show an increase compared with 
a year ago. Preliminary figures 
compiled by us based upon tele- 
graphic advices from the chief 
cities of the country, indicate that 
for the week ended Saturday, 
May 7, clearings for all cities of 
the United States for which it is 
possible to obtain weekly clear- 
ings will be 17.0% above those 
of the corresponding week last 
year. Our preliminary totals 
stand at $28,947,901,338 against 
$24,742,620,262 for the same week 
in 1959. At this center there is a 
gain for the week ending Friday 
of 27.7%. Our comparative sum- 
mary for the principal money 
centers for the week ending May 
7 was as’ follows: 

Week Ended -—— 000 Omitted —__—, 


May 7— 1960 1959 % 

New. York... $16,180,943. $12,675,484 + 27.7 
Chicago__ 1,312,807 1,224,809 + 7.2 
Philadelphia 1,178,600 1,121,000 + 5.1 
Beston__ 831,390 778,973 + 6.7 


Prospects Dim for Larger 
Steel Output 


New steel orders may be ap- 
proaching the low point, but a 
pickup will not reverse’ the 
week-to-week downtrend in steel 
production, “The Iron Age” re- 
ports. 


This apparent contradiction is 
the result of current new order 
rates as low as 42 to 48% of 
capacity of individual mills while 
production is still well over that. 
Even if orders do pick up, pro- 
duction will have to continue its 
decline to the rate of new busi- 
ness. 


The magazine says the seri- 
ousness of the overall steel out- 
look is covered up by the strength 
of the sheet market. And recently 
the automakers came back for 
more June cold-rolled sheet ton- 
nage. With some other new 
orders for June, flat-rolled is 
holding up surprisingly well. 

But at the same time, auto- 
makers are eying the close-out 
time for 1960 models. Some will 
start in July; the rest will close 
out at intervals into September. 


“The Iron Age” points out it is 
significant that the longer auto 
production will be in the com- 
pacts, which use an average of 

Continued on page 12 
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A STIRRING BULL 


In the context of the long view, 
and far more significant than 
day-to-day “market views,” are 
still remaining huge potentials of 
demand for common stocks. In 
the institutional area, the huge 
investible assets of the life insur- 
ance companies, hitherto relative- 
ly bereft of equity securities, are 
now stirring in that direction. 


Although in recent years agita- 
tion has appeared for greater en- 
gagement in the equity market by 
the life companies, the prospec- 
tive marriage has rather  re- 
mained in a state of mere “flirta- 
tion” ever since their boycott of 
the common stock resulting from 
tht Armstrong Committee investi- 
gation in 1905-1907. At that time 
the objection to commons was not 
based on the risk elements, but 
rather on violation of corporate 
ethics, as the too frequent emer- 
gence of interlocking relation- 
ships and broad double dealing. 
Such sublimation of the risk fea- 
ture was fully justified by the 
actual relative market perform- 
ance of stocks and fixed interest 
securities. Both before and after 
the 1907 panic, their common 
stocks related to book value fared 
much better than did their hold- 
ings of bonds, in the case of 28 
leading life companies. And a 
similar story of their bonds’ 
greater emasculation followed the 
post-1929 crash. 


The 1941 Look-See. 


Proposals to permit greater 
portfolio participation by the life 
companies in commons enlisted a 
major airing in 1941 in hearings 
before a New York State joint 
legislative committee. The im- 
portant proponents included Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 
sioner Sumner Pike among other 
government officials who urged 
the need for increased income 
versus the then low-yielding 
bonds. Such suggested easing of 
the restrictions was opposed by 
some of the industry’s foremost 
leaders, including Lewis Douglas 
of Mutual Life, who was highly 
skeptical about their potential 
market performance. 

No relaxation of the existing 
regulation restricting the holdings 
of commons to 3% of assets was 
made at that time; not until 1957 
was the permissible maximum 
raised to 5% of assets or one-half 
of the surplus to policyholders, 
which ever is less. 


Rise of Limit Disregarded 


In any event, the legal ceiling 
has not been controlling, aggre- 


gate stock holdings remaining far 
below them, both before and after 
their recent rise. With recognition 
of the common stock’s respecta- 
bility centered on the Variable 
Annuity instrument, the propor- 
tion of the industry’s portfolio of 
total of common stocks has re- 
mained under 2% (approximately 
1.8% now). Last year only $354 
million of the total of newly ac- 
quired assets, or 1.9% of total 
investment acquisitions, took the 
form of common stocks. This com- 
pares with $277 million, or 1.4% 
in 1958; $257 million, or 1.5%, in 
1957; and $56 million, or 0.6%, 
back in 1947. During the first two 
months of this year, only $49 mil- 
lion has been routed in common 
stocks, against $50 million last 
vear. (The break-down by indus- 
tries of new acquisitions in 1959 
shows, in railroads, practically 
none against $5 million in 1958; 
$150 million in utilities, against 
$52 million; industrials and mis- 
cellaneous, $350 million against 


$220 million in 1958). 


While these data show that 
there has been some increase in 
leaning toward the common stock, 
the further potential is enormous. 
And the increases during the 
recent past and immediate future, 
at least, will take place in the 
face of values, as measured by 
dividend and earnings yields, that 
are only one-half of those at the 
time of the turn-down of the pro- 
posal in 1941. 


While the step-up in actual 
common stock purchases made 
thus far has been pre-empted by 
a relatively few companies, im- 
portant expressions of the new 
equity trend have also been made 
by others. 


Steck Conscious Companies 


Penn Mutual initiated equity 
buying in 1958 to the tune of 
$5,701,400, to which it added $6,- 
421,446 in 1959. Giant Lincoln, 
whose previous common stock 
holdings have been negligible, to- 
taling less than 5% of the securi- 
ties portfolio, purchased $7,300,000 
of common stocks last year, 
through a weekly dollar averag- 
ing program. It acquired an ad- 
ditional $1,400,000 of commons 
through the exchange of convert- 
ible debentures and preferreds. 
John Hancock also stepped up its 
buying of equities last year. 

Acquisition of commons, to- 
gether with appreciation of their 
existing holdings, in the case of 
several companies constituted a 
goodly proportion of the 1958-1959 
increase in their assets. These in- 
cluded Mutual of New York, 28%: 
Massachusetts Mutual, 29%; State 
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Mutual of Worcester, 52%; Na- 
tional Life & Accident, 33%; Oc- 
cidental Life, 34%, and Jefferson 
Standard, 33%. 


Equitable, through its President 
James F. Oates, Jr., has announced 
its embarkation on a $40 million 
annual stock purchase program. 
Holding only $37 million of com- 
mons before the initiation of this 
program in 1959, it added $20 mil- 
lion in latter 1959, and $9 million 
during the first quarter of 1960. 
Previously, the Equitable, like 
giant Metropolitan, had almost 
completely eschewed common 
stocks. Spokesmen for Metropoli- 
tan, whose only share holding is 
comprised of $32 million worth 
of American Telephone which it 
“acquired” through conversion of 
its bond-holdings have again 
stated their full intention to con- 
tinue their complete forbearance 
from the equity stock share (but 
not from real estate equity). 


New Tax Law Stimulus 


The recent gains in “respecta- 
bility” by the share equity have 
been only partly motivated by the 
epochal reconstruction of the tax 
law applicable to insurance com- 
panies, enacted in mid-1959. The 
absence of more substantial re- 
sponse to the tax incidence is 
largely due to its complexities, 
which require study and more 
study. But our sampling of some 
of the companies’ investment ex- 
ecutives furnish _ substantial 
grounds for the conclusion that it 
provides a _ substantial stimulus 
for the future adding of equities. 
In the case of one of the largest 
companies, whereas under the old 
statute the tax bite took 6% of the 
income from bonds and _ stocks, 
now the impost on bond income 
is raised to 12%, with only 2% 
assessed on dividends from stocks. 
To another company the net effect 
of the change in the statute is 
that a dollar of fully taxed income 
on bonds and on mortgages is 
equal “net” to 85 cents on com- 
mon and preferred stock income, 
but to only 71 cents on the income 
from tax exempt bonds. 


Another large unit points out 
the ancillary advantage of the new 
law in making capital gains tax- 
able; which facilitates the taking 
of losses on discount bonds with 
a low coupon, in switching to get 
a better current rate of return. 

Whatever the exact source of the 
fillip to the life companies’ swing 
into common stocks, there is 
plenty of room for further addi- 
tions below the legal limitation. 
And, incidentally, there is plenty 
of leeway behind the British, 
whose life company portfolios are 
way ahead of us in the inclusion 


of equities. 
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BICENTENARY 
INFLATION 


Note From 
Colonial Williamsburg 


The American public’s subjec- 
tion to successive in-flation and 
de-flation psychoses is assuredly 
becoming chronic. Such de-fla- 
tion frame of mind is currently 
highlighted by the sudden aban- 
donment by investor psychology— 
during the 80-point fall in the 
Dow Jones Average—of the pre- 
ceding “collapse of the dollar” 
credo. Common to each phase is 
the concurrent fiction that it will 
continue permanently and con- 
stantly. 

So it is timely, for light on the 
secular performance, to gather 
longest-term available data. This 
we have done in a visit to Colonial 
Williamsburg, the restored capital 
of 18th century Virginia, collating 
comparative prices of today and 
the 1760-1770’s. (In our calcula- 
tions we base the late 18th cen- 
tury value of the dollar on the 
gold content of the pound sterling, 
which was 8.33 grams of fine 
gold.) 

Do not our data substantiate the 
eonclusion that while inflation is 


a setularly effective force, even 





over the longest-term it is highly 
selective as well as spasmodic? 


Deflation Items 


Leading the category of price 
laggards is, as we can appreciate, 
the publishing industry. In fact, 
some items, as subscriptions, now 
actually cost us less than our 
forefathers. A year’s subscription 
to the 18th Century Virginia 
Gazette was priced $3.15 — now 
the rate is $3.00. Likewise, a lost 
and found advertisement in the 
same journal would have cost 78 
cents—now 75 cents. 


Thomas Jefferson purchased a 
two-volume set of Machiavelli 
from the Printing Office here in 
Williamsburg for $13.10. Today’s 
Modern Library edition costs only 
$1.65. 

Likewise, mail postage, one 
of our present-day subsidy glut- 
tons, shows a drastic deflation 
over the centuries. In contrast to 
our present 4-cent letter rate, our 
forebears sending a letter of a 
single sheet, folded somewhat like 
the modern air letter and mailed 
without an envelope, from Wil- 
liamsburg to Annapolis, paid 18 
cents. 


Inflation Leaders 


As in all countries, and all 
times, food is in the forefront of 
our long-term consumer price 
rises. In General Washington’s 
travels around Virginia in the 
1760’s and 1770’s he generally 
paid about 65 cents for an eve- 
ning meal in a tavern, $1.30 with 
drinks included. Today, an eve- 
ning meal, with wine, at the cele- 
brated Chowning’s tavern will set 
you back $5.00. 


Recreation items also show big 
price advances. A box seat to the 
Williamsburg theatre in the 18th 
Century cost $1.90—now orchestra 
seats in Richmond for road com- 
pany performances are priced $4.80 
for dramatic productions, $6.00 
for musicals. 

Washington paid $1.30 to attend 
a concert here in 1767. Reserved 
seats for the present-day concerts 
at the Governor’s Palace are $1.80. 

Still in the recreation area: a 
dozen packs of good Colonial 
playing cards cost $3.80—a dozen 
packs of modern playing cards 
are priced $12.00 at the Craft 
House. 


On the Selective Inflation Ladder 
In 1764, Washington received 
$210 for 54 days of attendance as 
a member of the House of Bur- 
gesses, plus $47 for travelling ex- 
penses. Today members of the 
Virginia State Legislature receive 
$1,080 for a 60-day session and 
an additional $720 for expenses. 


Thus, the largesse to our polit- 
icos may be seen as one of many 
items part way up our Selective 
Inflation ladder. 
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Bond .Club Outing 
Set for June 3 


The annual Field Day of the Bond 
Club of New York will be held 
this year on Friday, June 3, ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
liam B. 

Chappell of 
The First 
Boston 
Corporation, 
President of 
the club. This 
year will 
mark the 36th 
outing for the 
Bond Club 
whichwill 
take place at 
the Sleepy 
Hollow 
Country Club, 
Scarborough, 
New York. 

Maitland T. Ijams, of W. C. 
Langley & Co. has been named 
Field Day Chairman this year. 
Assisting him will be four general 
chairmen — Frederick C. Braun, 
Jr. of F. S. Moseley & Co., H 
Lawrence Parker of Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co., Alfred J. Ross of Dick 
& Merle-Smith, and Robert M. 
Gardiner of Reynolds & Co. 

Heading the 13 committees ap- 
pointed to supervise sports, enter- 
tainment and other activities at 
the outing are the following 
Chairmen: Attendance—Laurence 
C. Keating of Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co.; Arrange- 
ments—Robert A. W. Brauns of 
McDonnell & Co., Incorporated; 
Bawl Street Journal—Howard B. 
Dean of Harris, Upham & Co.; 
Bawl Street Journal Circulation— 
William W. Pevear of Irving Trust 
Co.; Entertainment — Charles L. 
Bergmann’ 0f’R. W. Préssprich & 
Co.; Food & Beverage—Dudley F. 
Cates of Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Golf— James F. Burns, III of 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Publicity—Wil- 
liam H. Long, Jr. of Doremus & 
Co.; Special Features—J. Hindon 
Hyde of Halle & Stieglitz; Stock 
Exchange—J. Howard Carlson of 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; 
Tennis—Harold H. Sherburne of 
Bacon, Whipple & Co.; Trap 
Shooting — Charles L. Morse, Jr. 
of Hemphill, Noyes & Co.; Trophy 
—Ralph Hornblower, Jr. of Horn- 
blower & Weeks. 


Named Director 


Walter Van Blerkom, Ira Haupt 
& Co., New York City, has been 
elected to the Board of Directors 
of Standard Security Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York. 


Addison Secs. Opens 
WEST HEMPSTEAD, N. Y.—Ad- 
dison Securities, Inc. has been 
formed with offices at 578 Buxton 
Avenue to conduct a securities 
business. 





Maitland Ijams 
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TAX-EXEMPT BOND MARKET 


BY DONALD D. MACKEY 











During the past few days the tax- 
exempt bond market, as measured 
by new issue bidding, has shown 
abrupt improvemefit. Upon suc- 
cessful completion of the Treas- 
ury’s $2,000,000,000 refunding and 
extension of debt, government 
issues led the way to general bond 
market improvement. The munici- 
pal bond market, in nice technical 
balance, followed as new issues 
were successfully underwritten 
and apparently well placed with 
investors. Concurrently, it ap- 
peared that secondary market 
offerings were taken to some de- 
gree with the result that dealer 
shelves have been considerably 
lightened. The Street Float, as in- 
dicated by the “Blue List,” totaled 
$381,012,500 last week. Yester- 
day (May 11) the total was 
$344,384,754. 


As measured by the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle’s state 
and municipal bond yield index, 
the market is up only about one- 
quarter point during the week. 
The average yield was reduced 
from 3.47% to 3.45%. The impetus 
of the new issue market will not 
be reflected in the index for an- 
other week because of the inevi- 
table secondary lag implicit in a 
rising market. 


Small Volume of New 
Business Persists 


The technical position of the 
state and municipal market has 
improved measurably during the 
past few weeks. The new issue 
calendar is.relatively.light, par- 
ticularly for this time of year. The 
volume of new issues during 1960 
has fallen well behind estimates 
and it appears that for the first 
half the volume may be off as 
much as 25%. This is a surprising 
development in view of the dy- 
namic estimates made early in 
the year. 


Institutional and investor de- 
mand has more than kept pace 
with available offerings even 
though their interest has been re- 
luctant in face of the diminished 
yields. Consequently, secondary 


volume has not built up for more ° 


than brief periods during the past 
few months. At present it is no 
problem and may not be for some 
weeks, particularly should new is- 
sue business not be generated in 
large volume during late May and 
June. The summer months can be 
almost counted on to be lacking 
in heavy underwriting. 


Danger of Premature Easing 
of Credit 


There are many that view the 
developing financial situation as 
calling for further easing of 
money. There is talk and some 
general sentiment, as well as po- 
litical clamor, for a lowering of 
the discount rate. It would appear, 
however, that so important a 
change is likely to be made only 
after very careful consideration on 
the part of the Federal Reserve. 
Official statements indicate a re- 
luctance to disturb this delicate 
credit mechanism at this time. 

Most bond men would go along 
with this general premise. To 
definitely establish a bull bond 
market at this time might easily 


prove an economic mistake de- 
spite its political desirability. An 
increase in the cost of money may 
easily evolve in the coming 
months and again an upsetting 
change in rates would be required. 

With the high success of the 
Public Housing Authority financ- 
ing, dealers and investors pro- 
ceeded to bid the longest bonds to 
a substantial premium. The issues 
seem well placed and the general 
market for New Housing bonds 
seems better established than 
ever. 


Recent Financing 


The largest and most interesting 
offering this week (May 10) in- 
volved $30,000,000 Jacksonville, 
Florida, electric revenue (1962- 
1980) bonds. The successful group 
was headed by the First Boston 
Corporation-Shields & Company- 
Lehman Brothers and C. J. Devine 
& Company. The interest cost bid 
was 3.48% and the maturities 
were scaled to yield from 2.70% 
to 3.50%. The offering has gotten 
off to a fair start with the balance 
reported at about $14,000,000. 


An offering of significance, par- 
ticularly to New Yorkers, $5,500,- 
000 Suffolk County Water Author- 
ity, New York was also made on 
May 10. These revenue bonds 
(1961-1998) were bought by the 
Harriman, Ripley & Company- 
Goldman, Sachs & Company- 
Glore, Forgan & Company-L. F. 
Rothschild & Company groups. 
Sealed to yield from 2.75% to 
4.10% the initial investor recep- 
tion was moderate. About $4,000,- 
000 remains in account at this 
writing. 


On Tuesday, Cambridge, ‘bees. 
a.city that rarely comes to market, 
accepted bids on $4,500,000 serial 
(1961-1980) bonds at a new high 
level for this market move. The 
First Boston Corporation - The 
Northern Trust Company-Esta- 
brook & Company and others were 
successful bidders and reoffered 
the bonds to yield from 2.35% to 
3.25%. This issue is reported less 
than half sold. 


As we go to press (May 11) a 
group managed by Glore, Forgan 
& Company has submitted the 
winning bid of 3.357% interest 
eost for $6,000,000 Colorado 
Springs, Colorada, utility revenue 
bonds. This highly rated issue 
(1961-1975) is scaled from 2.50% 
to 3.35%. A good reception by in- 
vestors is anticipated. This offer- 
ing completes the important new 
issues scheduled for this weekly 
period. 


Older Issues Quickly Sold 


It is interesting to note the good 
follow-thru sales in recent new 
issue accounts which have been 
reported since last week’s article. 
After initial reoffering on Tues- 
day, a week ago, there were 
$15,500,000 State of Minnesota 
bonds remaining in account. This 
balance has been reduced, daily to 
the present total of $2,900,000. 
Over $3,500,000 Cook County, IL., 
bonds have been sold since last 
week’s offering and this account 
has been marked closed. The 
recent New York City account is 
also closed out. Numerous other 


MARKET ON REPRESENTATIVE SERIAL ISSUES 


California (State) 
Connecticut (State) 


New York (State) 
Vermont (State) 


New Housing Auth. (N. Y., N. Y.) 3%% 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 


New Jersey Highway Auth., Gtd.__ 


Pennsylvania (State)__.__________ 
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New York City, N. Y.......__.... 


Rate Maturity Bid Asked 
342% 1978-1980 400% 3.80% 
3%4% 1980-1982 350% 3.35% 
3% 1978-1980 3.45% 3.30% 
3% 1978-1979 330% 3.15% 
aoa 1974-1975 3.25% 3.10% 

3%% 1978-1979 3.25% 3.10% 

1977-1980 355% 3.40% 
3%% 1978-1980 3.90% 3.75% 
3%% 1980 3.65% 3.50% 
3%% 1980 3.40% 3.25% 
34%4% 1979 3.80% 3.65% 
3%% 1977 3.85% 3.70% 
3% 1980 3.90% 3.80% 
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recent issues such as State of Ten- 
nessee; Cascade County, Mont.; 
Florida Development Commission 
(Orange County) and University 
City, Mo. have all been marked 
closed since last week. Altogether 
it has been a busy week. 


Another Slow Week Ahead 


The new issue calendar for the 
coming week is of little conse- 
quence and includes no _ issues 
larger than $10,000,000. On May 
17, Cincinnati, Ohio, will offer for 
competitive bidding, $9,515,000 
various purpose improvement 
bonds maturing 1961-1995. Later 
the same day, Phoenix, Ariz., will 
sell $9,000,000 (1961-1988) water 
revenue bonds. These two issues 
will compose the week’s important 
new underwritings. 


The turnpike revenue issues 
have been quiet but firm during 
the last weekly period. The Smith, 
Barney & Company Index was re- 
ported at 3.99% on May 5. There 
are no new announcements con- 
cerning turnpike or similar rev- 
enue financings. 


King-Size California Issue 
Later On 


The largest addition to the new 
issue schedule is $50,000,000 State 
of California serial bonds to be 
offered on May 24. Although the 
sheets are replete with offerings 
of California bonds, the announce- 
ment of this offering has not in 
any manner upset the market. 
This highly rated obligation is now 
in a class by itself and a heavy 
supply of California bonds seems 
not directly related marketwise 
to other high grade offerings 
which appear in the market less 
often. 


The present calendar of sched- 
uled new issues amounts to only 
$350 million. This is less than half 
than it was a few weeks back. It 
is considerably less than the mar- 
ket might absorb in the period 
ahead. Extravagant new issue bid- 
ding seems likely to continue. 


Wild Announces 
Retirement 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif..—A long 
and distinguished career on Mont- 
gomery Street came to a close 
May 1 when Richard W. Wild re- 
tired as a 
Vice - Pres- 
ident of First 
California 
Company. 
“Dick” Wild 
has been on 
the Street for 
46 years, ex- 
cept for a 2% 
year tour of 
combat and 
Occupation 
duty with the 
U. S. Marine 
Corps during 
World War I. 
Mostofhis 
career was spent with First Cali- 
fornia Company and its predeces- 
sor firms, Bankamerica Company 
and National Bankitaly Company. 


He joined National Bankitaly 
in 1928, as the great bull market 
of the late 20s approached a 
climax. The nightmarish events of 
the following year are among his 
strongest memories. 


The big proxy fight for control 
of Transamerica Corp., then the 
parent company of Bank of 
America stirred up a hornet’s nest 
in Bankamerica Co., he recalls. 
The titanic proxy contest pitted 
the late A. P. Giannihi, Bank of 
America founder, against Wall 
Streeter Elisha P. Walker. “The 
Walker faction sent our salesmen 
out to work for them, soliciting 
proxies. The sentiment in the of- 
fice, however, was all for A. P. 
We were happy when he won.” 

Mr. Wild, who is now 66, had 
hoped to retire a year ago but First 
California management persuaded 
him to stay on. He did relinquish 
the post of Executive Vice- 
President and his seat on the 





Richard W. Wild 


board of directors last year, 
however. 

Mr. Wild’s career has been spent 
almost entirely on the administra- 
tive and financial side of the in- 
vestment business. 

The greatest satisfaction of a 
long career? “I would say it was 
our expansion during the Fifties. 
In 1945, when First California 
first opened its doors, we had 15 


offices. We now have 31.” 
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Equity Investment Opens 
(Special to THe FInaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo. — Equity Invest- 
rnent Corporation has been formed 
with offices at 650 17th Street to 
engage in a securities business. 
Officers are Robert F. Barbey, 


President; Ora R. Leverett, Vice- 
President; and Robert L. Barbey 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


’ 


Larger Issues Scheduled For Sale 


In the following tabulations 


we list the bond issues of 


$1,000,000 or more for which specific sale dates have been set. 


Information, where available, includes name of borrower, 
amount of issue, maturity scale, and hour at which bids 


will be opened. 


May 12 (Thursday) 


Fairview City School Dist., Ohio_- 
Groton, Connecticut_____....-_--- 
Vey sree SCOR. 20 ccc. 


May 16 (Monday) 


Chillicothe School District, Ohio __ 
Cullman, Alabama-_-_-_---.-.----~-- 


May 17 (Tuesday) 


Bonneville Co., class “A” School 

District No. 9, Idaho__________~- 
Bridgeport Comm. Sch. Dist., Mich. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Green Bay, Wisconsin_________-___ 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 
Lawrence Township School Dist., 

I a 
Montgomery, etc., Central School 

District, New York 
nn eNPU 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania_________ 


Sequoia Union High School Dist., 


rem dS 
Terrebonne Parish Con. Sch. Dist. 
No. 1, Louisiana 


May 18 (Wednesday) 


Maine 
Mississippi 
Onondaga County, New York____- 
Princess Anne County, Virginia___ 
Weston, Massachusetts 


May 19 (Thursday) 


Rennselaer County, New York ___. 
New Baltimore, Michigan__-_____- 


May 24 (Tuesday) 


Ns Sa oe Ce 
Detroit, Michigan________._______ 
Detroit School District, Mich._____ 
Gary School City, Indiana________ 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Middletown Sch. Dist., 
Portland, Oregon 
Three Rivers Local Sch. Dist., Ohio 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


st., New Jersey 


May 25 (Wednesday) 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Bunkie, Louisiana 
Denver. pe eg 
Grants Municipal School District 

No. 3,-New Mexico...........__ 


May 26 (Thursday) 


Fort Pierce, Florida 


May 31 (Tuesday) 


West Baton Rouge Parish School 
District No. 3, Louisiana_______ 


June 1 (W 

Harlingen Consolidated Independ- 
ent School District, Texas______ 
King County, Washington_______ A 
Upper Arlington School Dist., Ohio 


June 7 (Tuesday) 


Memphis, Tennessee _____________ 
Memphis Bd. of Education, Tenn.__ 


June 8 (W 

Kern County Joint Union High 

School District, California______ 
Los Angeles Dept. of Water & 

Power System, California______ 


June 9 (Thursday) 


Calcasieu Parish School District 
Bo. 20, 2owieiona........... = 


June 14 (Tuesday) 


DN a 2 see ioe =v) 
St. Paul, Minnesota_____._._______ 


June 16 (Thursday) 


enon, ewe. .4.. 3... 


June 21 (Tuesday) 


Norfolk, Virginia 


July 14 (Thursday) 


New Orleans, Louisiana_.________ 


1,100,000 1961-1980 Noon 
1,000,000 1961-1980 Noon 
1,093,632 1961-1975 Noon 
1,000,000 1961-1980 Noon 
1,250,000 1961-1990 2:00 p.m. 
97 ose So 8:00 p.m, 
2,200,000 1961-1989 8:00 p.m. 
9,515,000 1961-1995 —___._-_-- 
1.055,000 1961-1978 11:00 a.m 
1,300,000 1963-1990 2:00 p.m 
1,188,000 1962-1981 2:6 p.m 
2,250,000 1961-1980 2:00 p.m 
9,000,000 1961-1988 10:00 a.m 
3,750,000 1962-1985 10:00 a.m 
1,500,000 1961-1985 10:00 a.m. 
1,000,000 1962-1985 10:00 a.m. 
7,250,000 1961-2000 11:00 a.m. 
5,000,000 1964-1994 10:00 a.m. 
5,750,000 1961-1983 11:00 a.m. 
2,500,000 1962-1985 Noon 
2,325,000 1961-1975 11:00 a.m. 
2,028,500 1960-1988 3:00 p.m. 
1,290,000 1962-198S 8:00 p.m. 
I Bee ee a ade 
9,125,000 1962-1995 10:00 a.m 
10,000,000 1961-1985 10:00 a.m 
1,500,000 1962-1965 7:30 p.m. 
2,800,000 1961-1980 12:30 p.m. 
3,000,000 1961-1980 10:00 a.m, 
3,750,000 1962-1982 8:00 p.m. 
2,000,000 1963-1982 11:00 a.m. 
1,700,000 1961-1980 Noon 
1,400,000 1963-1997 7:30 p.m, 
2,300,000 1962-1990 11:00 a.m. 
1,558,000 1962-1999 11:00 a.m. 
11,750.000 1963-1987  _._..._- 
1,000,000 1961-1976 Noon 
1,325,000 1964-1988 2:00 p.m. 
2,000,000 1961-19890 3:30 p.m. 
ednesday) 
RN aa a Be a ae 
10,000,000 1962-1980 11:00 am 
re Se Noon 
15,000,000 1961-1990 2:30 p.m 
2,700,000 1961-19909 —__..._ 
ednesday) 
5,870,000 1964-1970 11:00am 
UR = Re es) Be 
2,000,000 1961-1980 10:00 am 
Ee ee i. 
eS © nn 
eT scr Serr Ye 
ee ot ie Se 
DOO is 10:00 a.m 
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Current Policies of | 
Pension Fund Investing 


By Philip Hampton,* Investment Manager, the State Teachers 
Retirement System of Ohio 


Mr. Hampton notes growth in knowledge and soundness by pension 
fund managers, and traces historical broadening of the fund h2 man- 
ages—one of the nation’s older. Lists fund characteristics, including 
geometrical growth from cash in-flow and tax advantages. Envisages 
complete elimination of government bonds, shunning of preferred 
stocks, with concentration on taxable corporation bonds. Notes aver- 
sion to forsign issues. Comments favorably on World Bank bonds 
and on call-protected bonds. Approves greater purchases of common 
stocks, under “dollar averaging” and “formula” techniques. 


Pension funds are comparative 
newcomers in the _ investment 
business; indeed, only since 
World War II have they come into 
their own on a large scale, so to 
speak, and have their special 
problems been recognized. In 
contrast, the commercial and sav- 
ings banking industry has evolved 
over Many, Many years, as have 
the insurance industries. We can 
find many of the modern prac- 
tices of banking and insurance in 
the records of the merchant- 
bankers of the Renaissance, and 
in more rudimentary form even 
in the baked clay tablets of 
Babylon. 

Undoubtedly, the recent growth, 
both in number and in capital, 
of pension funds reflects a basic 
social philosophy which recog- 
nizes the desirability — even ne- 
cessity—of providing for the needs 
of aged workers to an increasing 
extent. The advent of the Fed- 
eral Income Tax just prior to 
World War I and the Federal Es- 
tate and Federal Gift Tax laws of 
the early 30’s brought,.an. che 
Federal Social Security law of 
the middle 30’s. These laws, in 
effect, have given further im- 
petus to the necessity of develop- 
ing pension funds adequate to 
meet the needs of aged workers. 
As a consequence, older pension 
funds have been re-examined in 
the light of changing needs and 
new experience, and new pension 
funds have been started on a 
wide scale. 


Gradually, experience is being 
gained in this relatively new field 
of pension fund management, and, 
it seems, certain definite manage- 
ment policies are beginning to 
emerge. Those who are charged 
with the responsibility of the es- 
tablishment and management. of 
pension funds are breaking away 
from some of the old “strait- 
jacketed” ways of thinking. Ac- 
tuaries are developing experience 
and “know how.” Management of 
pension funds is gradually chang- 
ing from a. guessing game to a 
more certain business. 

The evolvement and develop- 
ment of pension funds—the pri- 
vate, quasi - public and public 
funds—and the management of 
pension funds over the next sev- 
eral years will give rise to many 
problems. The economic and so- 
cial consequences of pension 
funds, with their many facets and 
ramifications, have not been fully 
recognized and probed. There are 
many questions still to be an- 
swered. No attempt will be made 
here to list all of the questions; 
much less answer them. However, 
it may be of some interest to dis- 
cuss in some depth one particu- 
lar pension fund and from that 
discussion we may draw some 
guidance. 

As pension funds go, The State 
Teachers Retirement System of 
Ohio is not one of the oldest funds 
in the country today, but it can 
be said that it is one of the older 
funds. Legislation for its creation 


was enacted in 1919 and the fund 
actually had its inception in 1920, 
approximately 40 years ago. As 
was so often the case in those 
days, the investment of its funds 
was severely limited by law. In 
its case, investments were limited 
to United States Government Se- 
curities and to State of Ohio gen- 
eral municipal obligations. 


Relaxation in 1949 


It was not until 1949 that any 
real attempt was made to relax 
these restrictions. In 1949 it be- 
came legal for the fund to invest 
in certain AAA and AA Corpora- 
tion bonds, but since most of the 
bonds that fall into these select 
categories are so-called ‘money 
rate” bonds they often yield not 
too much more than U. S. Treas- 
ury issues. This widening of per- 
missible investments did not pro- 
vide the fund with the increased 
earnings it needed. Having been 
so restricted in its investments 
from 1920 to 1949, the return on 
the total investment portfolio of 
the fund was very low indeed: 
Specitically, at the end of World 
War II the fund was 70% invested 
in United States Treasury ‘bonds, 
most of which were the various 
212% issues that were sold dur- 
ing the war years. (The govern- 
ment during that period, you will 
remember, was the big borrower 
and practically the only borrower, 
so the funds had to go into U.S. 
Treasury securities.) Even as late 
as the end of August 1955, the re- 
turn on the entire portfolio was 
only 2.88%. 

It was not until 1955 that a real- 
istic approach was taken. The law, 
at that time, after much siudy 
and effort, was changed to per- 
mit a far wider latitude for con- 
servative investments. 


At the present time the fund 
can be invested in “A” grade or 
better corporate bonds; municipal 
bonds of any of the states includ- 
ing revenue bonds (with certain 
restrictions); U. S. Government 
insured and guaranteed mort- 
gages; 15% of the fund can be 
invested in stocks, and of the 
latter amount, 10% can be invest- 
ed in common stocks. The fund 
also may invest in productive real 
estate within the state. 


For comparison, the General 
Electric Company was one of the 
pioneers in industrial pension 
funds. That company started in 
1912 a “pay-as-you-go,” untunded, 
retirement program. It wa3 not 
until 1927 (15 years later) that its 
retirement plan was; “funded,” 
which would indicate that enough 
experience had been gained dur- 
ing that time to make it wise to 
do so. In 1946, 20 years later, the 
fund although “funded” was still 
entirely invested in government 
bonds. In 1947, after the fund 
had reached $150 million in total 
assets, the policy was changed to 
permit the investment of funds in 
“legals” for New York Life Insur- 
ance Companies, but it was not 
until 1950 that the policy was 
changed to permit the purchase of 
common stocks. Similarly, it was 
until 1958 that the Bell Telephone 
System Pension Fund was per- 
mitted to be invested in any com- 
mon stocks. These instances are 
cited to point out that pension 
fund investing has evolved over 
a period of years in the light of 
actual experience, and undoubted- 
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ly will continue to improve and 
develop in the light of new ex- 
perience and changing times and 
conditions. 


The Ohio Teachers’ pension 
fund has approximately $475 mil- 
lion in total assets at this date, 
and it is growing at the present 
time at the rate of about $60 mil- 
lion a year. There are, roughly 
speaking, 80 thousand members 
who pay into the fund each 
month; there are approximately 
12 thousand on the retired iist. 
Last year there were about il 
hundred new retired pensioners. 
Mortality, among both active and 
retired, is about 40 persons a 
month. These statistics are cited 
to point out the fact that all pen- 
sion funds have certain specific 
characteristics that may vary 
somewhat between funds due to 
the nature of the business or pro- 
fession involved. On the other 
hand, certain factors are common 
to all of them and are important 
in forming investment policy. I 
mention three very important 
characteristics that are common 
to all pension funds: 


(1) All are exempt from income 
and capital gains taxes. 


(2) All are set up on a long- 
range basis, as to the accumula- 
tion and distribution of funds. 


(3) If the fund is set up on an 
actuarially sound basis, the flow 
of cash into the fund will ex- 
ceed the cash outgo by a substan- 
tial margin and the fund will 
continue to grow in a more or 
less geometrical proportion, at 
least until stabilization between 
new members and pensioners is 
reached. 


There are some other common 
characteristics but the three 
above are certainly basic and 
from them certain criteria can be 
formed to govern investment pol- 


icy. I will name a few of the 
major investment considerations: 

(1) A pension fund is primarily 
concerned with buying income 
and capital appreciation. This is 
the major consideration over 
eveything else. 


(2) There is practically no need 
for concern over liquidity, as we 
think of the term, as the pension 
fund will probably never be liqui- 
dated and the cash flow provides 
all of the liquidity needed. 


(3) Pension funds should be 
fully invested at all times as the 
cash flows into the fund. This 
permits in effect a “dollar cost 
averaging” over a period of years. 


(4) Since retirement funds are 
not subject to catastrophes and 
many other business hazards, 
there is no need to take a so- 
called defensive position. 


As was pointed out, at the end 
of World War II the Ohio Teach- 
ers’ pension fund was approxi- 
mately 70% invested in govern- 
ment bonds. This was brought 
about by two factors— 


(1) The legal restriction of the 
fund itself, at that time, and— 


(2) The fact that during World 
War II the U. S. Government was 
the largest borrower. 


It has been several years since 
the fund has made any new pur- 
chase of U. S. Treasuries and un- 
less and until the return on gov- 
ernment bonds exceeds the return 
on other eligible and otherwise 
sound investments, there is little 
likelihood that any new purchases 
of government bonds will be 
made. Although the present hold- 
ing of government securities 
yields substantially less than 3%, 
ihe current dollar prices prevail- 
ing for these old issues are so far 
below their ultimate maturity 
value that it is difficult indeed, 
even for a pension fund, to liqui- 
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date these holdings for reinvest- 
ment in the current high return 
bonds available today. Especially 
is this so if no protection against 
an early refunding of the new 
bonds is provided. It would seem, 
therefore, that over a period of 
years these holdings of govern- 
ment bonds (and the same situa- 
tion undoubtedly prevails with 
most pension funds) will be held 
to maturity and the fund in effect 
will be “dollar cost averaged” 
over the years. Conceivably, due 
to the growth of the fund, the 
holding of government bonds 
could ultimately be reduced to a 
small percentage, and by ultimate 
maturity to practically zero. In 
fact, unless government bonds af- 
ford a greater income return than 
ean be found elsewhere, there 
appears to be little reason why 
any pension fund need own any 
government bonds at all. The 
same thing can be said, of course, 
of Federal Agency bonds. 


The Mortgage Situation 


A few words about mortgages— 
it has been our experience in very 
recent years that, at particular 
times, due to the over-supply of 
government insured and guaran- 
teed mortgages and their conse- 
quent lower price and higher 
yield, it has been to our advantage 
to buy such mortgages rather than 
bonds. In our own case, an FHA 
mortgage—known as the “Cape- 
hart” mortgage—has afforded the 
fund an attractive investment op- 
portunity over the past few years, 
and we now have a total mort- 
gage holding of about 50 million, 
or about 10% of the fund at the 
moment. The overhead cost to the 
fund of handling and servicing 
these mortgages is very low as 


they can be acquir:-d in large 
denominations,.and the monthly 
Continued on page 33 
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INVESTMENT LITERATURE 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


IT IS UNDERSTOOD THAT THE FIRMS MENTIONED WILL BE PLEASED 
TO SEND INTERESTED PARTIES THE FOLLOWING LITERATURE: 











Air Trunk Line Prospects — Bul- 
letin—H Hentz. & Co., 72 Wall 
St., New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
able is a bulletin on Mississippi 
River Fuel Corp., a review of tne 
Motors and analyses of Waste 
King Corp. and Minneapolis & St. 
Louis. 


Bank Stocks—Quarterly ro pg con 
son of leading banks and 

companies of the United States — 
New York Hanseatic Corporation, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Burnham View—Monthly Invest- 
ment Letter—Burnham and Com- 
pany, 15 Broad Street, New York 
5, N. Y. Also available in current 
Foreign Letter. 


Chemicals—Study with particular 
reference to Union Carbide, Mon- 
santo Chemical and Olin Mathie- 
son — Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & 
Co., 42 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


East Tintic Mining District of 
Utah — Report with particular 
reference to Chief Consolidated 
Mining Co. and Tintic Standard 
Mining Co.—A. G. Edwards & 
Sons, 485 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Fire & Casualty Stocks—Bulletin 
—Robert H. Huff & Co., 210 West 
Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Gold Equities — Bulletin— A. M. 
Kidder & Co., Inc., 1 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available 
are studies of Springfield Mon- 
arch Insurance Companies, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., and Massachu- 
setts Protective Association, and 
a report on Brown Company. 
Hawaiian Securities — Bulletin — 
Bishop Securities Ltd., King and 
Bishop Sts., Honolulu 4, Hawaii. 
Iron Ore, Copper and Gold Stocks 
—Data—Draper Dobie and Com- 
pany Ltd., 25 Adelaide St., West, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. Also avail- 
able is a bulletin on the “Bank 
Index Theory vs. Barron’s Con- 
fidence Index.” 

Japanese Imports— Review and 
outlook in April issue of “In- 
vestor’s Digest” Yamaichi Se- 
curities Co. of New York, Inc., 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
In the same issue are analyses of 
the Heavy Duty Electric Equip- 
ment Industry and Automobile 
Sales. Also available are reports 
on Mitsubishi Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Co., Ltd., Sumitomo 
Chemical Industry Co., Kawasaki 
Steel Corp., and Tokyo Electric 
Power Co. Ltd. 


Natural Gas— Discussion of the 
industry —In the May issue of 
“The Exchange” — The Exchange 
Magazine, 11 Wall St., New York 
5, N. Y.—20 cents per copy, $1.50 
per year. In the same issue are 
a list of the 20 most valuable 
equities in Penn Mutual Life’s 
year-end portfolio; 51 listed com- 
panies with sales or revenues of 
$1 billion or more in 1959; and 
data on American Photocopy 
Equipment Co., Suburban Gas Co., 
Dentists Supply company of New 
York and Tractor Supply Co. Also 
available is a brochure “Telling 
Your Corporate Store,” an edi- 
torial guide for listed companies. 


Over-the-Counter Index — Folder 
showing an up-to-date compari- 
son between the listed industrial 
stocks used in the Dow-Jones 
Averages and the 35 over-the- 
counter industrial stocks used in 
the National Quotation Bureau 
Averages, both as to yield and 
market performance over a 20- 
year period — National Quotation 
Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Public Utility Common Stocks— 
Comparative figures — G. A. Sax- 
ton & Co., Inc., 52 Wall St., New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Selected Investments—List of se- 
curities which appear attractive— 
Courts & Co., 11 Marietta St., 
N.-W., Atlanta 1, Ga. 


Steels—Review—Schirmer, Ather- 
ton & Co., 50 Congress St., Bos- 
ton 3, Mass. Also available is a 
bulletin on 8S. D. Warren Co., 
Craig Systems, Inc., West Point 
ae Co., and Texaco, 


Understanding Put & Call Op- 
tions — Herbert Filer — Crown 
Publishers, Dept. A-7, 419 Park 


Avenue, South, New York 16, 
N. Y.—$3.00 (ten day free ex- 
amination). 
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Alabama Gas Corporation — Bul- 
letin—Georgeson & Co., 52 Wall 
St., New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
able is a bulletin on Williams- 
MeWilliams Industries. 
American Cyanamid—Bulletin— 
Federman, Stonehill & Co., 70 
Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


American Express Co. — Memo- 
orandum — Goodbody & Co., 2 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Also available is a memorandum 
on Ryder System, Inc. 


For financial institutions only— 


Current Trading Favorites— 


International Recreation Corp. 


Farrington Mfg. 


Baird-Atomic Inc. 
Perkin-Elmer Corp. 
G. D. Searle Co. 
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American Gypsum Cempany—Re- 
port — Lowell, Murphy &-Co., 
Denver Club Building, Denver 2, 
Colorado. 


American Marietta — Analysis — 
First California Company, Incor- 
porated, 300 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco 20, Calif. 


American Viscose Corporation— 
Analysis — Halle & Stieglitz, 52 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Argonaut Insurance Company — 
Analysis—Walter C. Gorey & Co., 
Russ Building,’ San Francisco 4, 
Calif. 

Brown Company — Data in May 
“Investment Letter’—J. R. Wil- 
liston & Beane, 2 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. Also in the same 
bulletin are data on the Record 
Keeping Industry and Summer- 
time Favorites. 

Burroughs Corporation — Review 
—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 

Canadian Breweries — Memoran- 
dum—Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also available are memorandum 
on McGregor-Doniger and Mag- 
navox. 

Canadian Gas & Energy Invest- 
ments, Ltd. — Review — Gairdner 
& Company Limited, 320 Bay St., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Carolina Power & Light Company 
—Analysis—Cooley & Company, 
100 Pearl Street, Hartford 4, 
Conn. Also available are data on 
National Video Corporation. 

Cary Chemicals Inc.—Analysis— 
P. W. Brooks & Co. Incorporated, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Combustion Engineering Inc. — 
Bulletin — Reynolds & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Crompton & Knowles—Report— 
Simmons, Rubin & Co., Inc., 56 
Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Also available is a report on Big 
Apple Supermarkets. 

Denver & Rio Grande Western— 
Bulletin—Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis, 25 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. Also available are 
data on Gimbel Brothers, Repub- 
lic Aviation, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube, Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank, Pepsi Cola Co. and Seuth- 
ern California Edison. 

Dresser Industries—Memorandum 
—Pershing & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Ferro Corporation — Analysis — 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities 
& Co., 15 Broad Street, New York 
5, N. Y. Also available is a memo- 
randum on Copeland Refrigera- 
tion. 

First Financial Corporation of the 
West—Report—William R. Staats 
& Co., 640 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Geco Mines Limited—Analysis— 
Wills, Bickle & Company, Ltd., 
44 King Street, West, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 

Gillette Co.—Data—Sutro Bros. & 
Co., 80 Pine Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. Also in the same circular is 
a discussion of Cessna Aircraft 
and Beech Aircraft. 

Grumman Ailjircraft Engineering 
Corp.—Review—John H. Lewis & 
at My Wall Street, New York 5, 


Hartford Electric Light—Analysis 


—Ernst & Company, 120 Broad- N 
<= 


way, New York 5, N. 


Harvey Boat Works, Inc.—Analy- 
sis—Walter R. Blaha & Company, 


Inc., 29-09 Bridge Plaza North, 
Long Island City 1, N. ¥ 


Hershey Chocolate — Memoran- 
dum—Hardy & Co., 30 Broad St., 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Honeycomb Products, Inc.—Anal- 
ysis—Alessandrini & Co., Inc., 11 
Broadway, New York 4, ‘N. Y. 
International Nickel Co. of Can- 
ada—Review—Droulia & Co., 25 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


International Rectifier Corpora- 
tien — Analysis — Woodcock, 
Moyer, Fricke & French, Incor- 
porated, 123 South Broad. Street, 
Philadelphia 9, Pa. Also available 
are a list of favorite stocks, and 
a memorandum on Beckman In- 
struments. 

International Resistance Co. 
Analysis—Steiner, Rouse & Com- 
pany, 19 Rector Street, New York 
6, N. Y. 

Interstate Bakeries — Memoran- 
dum—-Boenning & Co., 1529 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Koppers Company — Analysis — 
Laird. Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available is an analysis of Haveg 
Industries, Inc. 

Lukens Steel — Memorandum — 
Theodore Tsolainos & Co., 44 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing 
Co.—Analysis—L. F. Rothschild & 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
N. Y. 

Merchants Fast Motor Lines — 
Analysis—Eppler, Guerin & Tur- 
ner, Inc., Fidelity Union Life 
Building, Dallas 1, Texas. 

Mesta Machine—Bulletin—Bache 
& Co., 36 Wall St., New York 5, 
N. Y. Also available is a bulletin 
on “Six Oils for the Long Pull.” 
National City Lines — Memoran- 
dum — Bruns, Nordemen & Co., 
115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Parke Davis and Company—Anal- 
ysis—Cohen, Simonson & Co., 25 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


M. F. Patterson Dental Supply Co. 
of Delaware — Memorandum — 
Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., 209 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 
4, Ill. 

Peoples Gas Light & Coke—Re- 
view Fahnestock & Co., 65 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Also in the same circular is a 
review of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. 


Pet Milk—Memorandum—Julien 
Collins & Company, 105 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. Also 
available is a memorandum on 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank. 
Public Service Electric & Gas— 
Memorandum — Thomson & Mc- 
Kinnon, 2 Broadway, New York 
4, N. Y. 

Purex Corp. Ltd. — Memorandum 
—A. C, Allyn & Co., 122 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. Also 
available is an analysis on Cul- 
ligan, Incorporated. 

Richardson Co.—Memorandum— 
Chesley & Co., 105 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 

Richman Brothers—Memorandum 
—A. G. Becker & Co. Incorpo- 
rated, 120 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Il. 

Singer Manufacturing Company— 
Analysis—Green, Ellis & Ander- 
a9, Broadway, New York 6, 


Sinerer Manufacturing Company— 
Bulletin—Hill, Darlington & Co., 
40 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Executive Sales Director 


Fourteen years experience supervising national sales force 
—ambitious — capable of rejuvenating or formulating new 
sales force—advertising and sales promotion experience— 
salary open—resume on request—will relocate if necessary. 
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Standard Register—Memorandum 
—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith Incorporated, 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. Y.~Also 
in the May 11th “Investors 
Reader” are data on General 
Cable, Union Carbide, Allied 
Chemical Corp., Manpower, 
Vendo, Corn Products Company, 
Worthington Corp., Foote Min- 
eral Company, Sanbern Company, 
Revere Copper & Brass Inc., Kop- 
pers. 


Telephone Service Co. of Ohio— 
Data—Alfred L. Vanden Broeck 
& Co., 55 Liberty Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Also in the same 
circular are data on Chicago 
Aerial Industries, Inc., and Mc- 
Graw Hill Publishing Co. 


Texas International Sulphur Co.— 
Memorandum — Kakouris & Co., 
Ainsley Building, Miami 32, Fla. 


Toledo Scale Corporation—Anal- 
ysis — McDonald & Company, 
Union Commerce Building, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. 


U. S. Vitamin & Pharmaceutical 
Corporation—Analysis Hay, Fales 
& Co., 71 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. Y. Also available is a circular 
on Hydrometals Inc. 


Jim Walter Corporation—Report 
—Johnson, Lane, Space and Co., 
Inc., 101 East Bay Street, Savan- 
nah, Ga. 


Western Casualty and Surety 
Company—Analysis—Blair & Co., 
Incorporated, 20 Broad Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


White Motor Company—Analysis 
— Auchincloss, Parker & Red- 
path, 2 Broadway, New York 4, 
N. Y. In the same circular is a 
review of the Kendall Company. 
Also available is a study of Mag- 
navex Company. 


Winn Dixie Stores, Inc.—Memo- 
randum—Walston & Co., Inc., 74 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also available is a memorandum 
on Bestwall Gypsum. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Canadian Mineral Industry 


By R. B. Elver,* Minerals Economic Section, Mineral Resources 
Division, Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa, Canada 


Canadian expert evaluates the effect of the St. Lawrence Seaway on 
the Canadian mineral industry and upon alternate transportation 
routes. Mr. Elver expects the high grade relatively inexpensive ore 
from Labrador-Quebec may lead to plants in U. S. A., or Canada, or 
both, to feed the local steel market and to take advantage of the 
cheaper Seaway transportation to some market areas. He describes 
the producers of iron ore and their plans, and devotes most of this 
sjudy to iron ore but does not neglect coal and coke, petroleum and 
petroleum products, nonferrous and ferroalloys and steel. In recount- 
ing the events leading to the Seaway’s construction, he refers te our 
pressuring need for iron ore, and the mutual needs of defense, elec- 
tric power and industrialization of the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River valley. 


Introduction 


The St. Lawrence Seaway, a deep- 
water canal system between Mont- 
real and Lake Ontario, was 
opened for navigation on April 25, 
1959. Prior to 
the opening of 
the new Sea- 
way, small 
boats known 
as canalers 
and a few 
deep-sea car- 
riers, primar- 
ily from Nor- 
way since 
World War II, 
were the only 
ships able to 
journey past 
Montreal into 
Lake Ontario 
through ithe 
old Canadian St. Lawrence canal 
system.Thus it was necessary for 
many tons of bulk and general 
cargo to be shipped all-rail to 
and from Atlantic ports or to be 
transshipped to and from canalers. 
With the opening of the new Sea- 
way, large Great Lakes bulk car- 
riers and a much larger percent- 
age of the world’s shipping fleet 
are now able to sail directly from 
the sea to the headt of industrial 
North America. 

In this paper, the historical 
events leading up to the construc- 
tion of the Seaway and the physi- 
cal nature of the Great Lakes 
transportation system are briefly 
reviewed. Following this, an at- 
tempt is made to evaluate the ef- 
fects of the new Seaway on Cana- 
da’s mineral industry. Because the 
Seaway has been in operation for 
only one season, this paper must 
be considered only an interim re- 
port. Because of the importance 
of the Seaway to iron ore, this 
commodity will be dealt with in 
detail, although the effect on other 
mineral commodities such as coal, 
petroleum, non-ferrous ores, iron 
and steel will be mentioned. 


Historical Background 


Much has been written on the 
historical events leading up to the 
completion of the joint Seaway 
and power project. Probably the 
most complete account under one 
cover is T. L. Hill’s “The St. Law- 
rence Seaway.” (Methuen & Co. 
Ltd., 36 Essex St., London, 1959, 
157pp.). 

The initial canal-building pe- 
riod on the St. Lawrence River 
dates back to the first half of the 
nineteenth century. By 1848, a ship 
drawing not more than 8 feet of 
water could avoid the rapids on 
the St. Lawrence River. The chief 
impetus for the construction of 
these canals was to provide an 
economic trading link from what 
is now southern Ontario to Mont- 
real and overseas markets. The 
threat of economic absorption by 
the United States to the south also 
encouraged an east-west trans- 
portation link. 

With the rapid increase in the 
size of ships, the 1848 canal sys- 
tem was outmoded by the time it 
was completed. Within the next 
few years, this 9-foot system be- 
came the main bottleneck for 
large boats of the day wishing to 
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go from the Great Lakes system 
to the Atlantic Ocean. Thus only 
small boats and barges could use 
the system. The Montreal-Atlantic 
Ocean portion had been dredged 
to 20 feet and the Welland Canal 
deepened to 14 feet by 1887. Dur- 
ing the next decade the various 
locks and connecting channels 
were deepened or twinned but it 
was not until] 1903 that a 14-foot 
canal system linked Montreal with 
Lake Ontario. 

As in 1848, the new system was 
outmoded for most of the Great 
Lakes and ccean-going freighters 
of the day. Throughout the whole 
era of canal building on the Great 
Lakes, the St. Lawrence canal sys- 
tem has continued, until 1959, to 
be the main bottleneck in the link 
between the world’s largest net- 
work of inland waterways and the 
oceans of international commerce. 
During the 1920’s and 1930’s the 
capacity of the system to handle 
even small boats and barges was 
reached. 


Iron and Steel Swung the Balance 


Agitations for and against what 
is now the St. Lawrence Seaway 
continued intermittently since the 
early 1920’s, until 1954 when a 
Canadian-United States agreement 
was concluded, authorizing the 
joint Seaway and power project. 
Prior to World War II, midwest 
grain and coal producers and port 
authorities on the Great Lakes 
agitated for the Seaway but im- 
portant groups in the United 
States, primarily the railways, 
had the effect of delaying United 
States government action, al- 
though the Canadian government 
had supported the Seaway project 
for many years. After World War 
II, several factors appeared which 
swung the balance of influence to 
the pro-seaway interests, by now 
enlarged to include many indus- 
trial groups among which the iron 
and steel industry was prominent. 
At the time of decision the follow- 
ing points were of utmost impor- 
tance: 

(1) With the recognition of the 
limitations of the Lake Superior 
area to meet the increasing de- 
mand for iron ore, the need for 
importing ore into the United 
States was a serious matter. The 
recent developments in the Lab- 
rador-Quebec fields provided the 
only large, new source on the con- 
tinent and the old, shallow canal 
system limited the tonnage of ore 
that could be delivered cheaply to 
Lake Erie ports. Besides economic 
reasons, the question of national 
defense entered the picture. 

(2) The demand for electrical 
power was critical, not only in 
New York state, but also in Can- 
ada’s main industrial province, 
Ontario. The development of the 
joint Seaway and power project 
would help to alleviate the prob- 
lem. 

Besides these factors, the pro- 
ponents of the Seaway contended 
that it would spur further indus- 
trialization in the Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence ‘River valley and 
improve the general economy of 
these regions with the advent of 
lower cost imports and exports 
with overseas countries. Although 


there would be dislocations these 
would be minor relative to the 
overall benefits. 

Between 1954 and 1959 over one 
billion dollars was spent to de- 
velop to Seaway and power proj- 
ects. The $600-million power proj- 
ect with a generating capacity of 
2.2 million h.p. was financed 
jointly by the New York Power 
Authority and the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission. The 
$475-million Seaway was financed 
by two federal agencies, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation of the United States 
and the St. Lawrence Seaway Au- 
thority of Canada. Canada spent 
about $325 million on the Sea- 
way’s construction while the 
United States share was $150 
million. The St. Lawrence Seaway 
Act passed in both countries states 
that the $475 million for the Sea- 
way must be recovered over a 
period of 50 years through tolls. 
This reverses a long-standing Ca- 
nadian-United States policy of 
waterway provision and mainte- 
nance through general taxation. 

Besides the development of the 
Seaway canals, considerable sums 
of money have been spent on 
dredging and improving other 
connecting links on the Great 
Lakes Waterway beyond Lake 
Ontario. 


Previous Estimates of Future 
Seaway Traffic 


Before the Canadian-United 
States agreement was concluded 
in 1954, several agencies made 
estimates of future Seaway traffic. 

In general terms, the volume of 
traffic was expected to rise from 
the 10-12-million-ton level carried 
between 1953 and 1958 to 36.5 mil- 
lion tons in 1959, to 47 million tons 
in 1965 and level off at 50-60 tons 
after 1968. The role of the new 
Seaway was not expected to 
change greatly. All predictions in- 
dicated a continued, but greatly 
expanded, specialization in bulk 
commodities such as grain, iron 
ore and coal. The major change 
anticipated was an increase in the 


relative 
cargo. 

During the first five years of 
operation, iron ore shipping was 
expected to average 10 million 
tons annually. By the end of the 
first ten years, the average was 
expected to rise to 20 million tons 
and constitute about 50% of all 
Seaway traffic. Coal and coke 
shipments were expected to rise 
less spectacularly to between 4 
and 6 million tons within five 
years. Exports of coal to western 
Europe were to account for the 
major part of this increase. In- 
creases in petroleum and petro- 
leum products were not expected 
to rise significantly, especially 
with the prospects for additional 
pipeline construction to refineries 
and market areas. Significant in- 
creases in non-ferrous ore and 
metal traffic were not expected. 
During 1958, the 1959 estimate was 
revised downward from 36.5 to 
25.0 million tons. 


For the first year of Seaway 
operations preliminary figures 
suggested a total traffic of 20 mil- 
lion tons or 80% of the revised 
estimate. The 1959 traffic did, 
however, represent a 71% increase 
over the 1958 traffic. 


With the decrease in expected 
traffic during the first year of op- 
eration, there has been increasing 
pressure by anti-Seaway interests 
for increased tolls. Since the Sea- 
way must be paid for through 
tolls within 50 years, as required 
by law, they argue that the 1959 
toll rates are insufficient to gen- 
erate enough revenue. There is no 
indication that the tolls will be 
changed at this time. 


Effects on the Canadian Mineral 
Industry 


importance of general 


The success of the power phase 
of the St. Lawrence project was 
assured from the start because of a 
large increasing demand and rela- 
tively low total cost of production. 
An increasing demand for hydro- 
electric power existed in both 
upper New York state and south- 
ern Ontario. During the 1950’s this 
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increasing demand became _ so 
critica] that had the St. Lawrence 
power project not been under- 
taken, costlier steam-generating 
plants would have been required 
in much larger numbers. The cost 
to produce hydroelectric power 
on the Seaway has been estimated 
at 43 mills per kwh compared 
with 7.0 mills per kwh from 
thermal power plants recently 
built in southern Ontario. Cer- 
tainly power authorities on both 
sides of the border will operate 
the St. Lawrence power project at 
capacity before installing addi- 
tional thermal power generating 
units. 

Although a large demand for 
the power to be generated existed 
there was also a surplus available 
which, due to its relative cheap- 
ness, has attracted new industry to 
the area. Besides relatively cheap 
power, there are several other 
favorable factors, such as abun- 
dant water supply, Seaway trans- 
portation, rail transportation and 
favorable location relative to 
many market areas. 

For reasons outlined above, 
Reynolds Metal Company recently 
completed an $88 million alumina 
reduction plant at Massena, New 
York, and Chromium Mining and 
Smelting Corporation, Limited, 
recently closed its Sault Ste., 
Marie, Ontario, ferroalloy plant in 
favor of its Beauharnois, Quebec, 
plant. Similarly, further indus- 
trial expansion can be expected, 
especially for such mineral proc- 
essing plants as related to the 
aluminum, ferroalloy and arti- 
ficial abrasive industries. 

For companies wishing to locate 
in Canada, however, the St. Law- 
rence River valley area is equally 
as attractive. Although transpor- 
tation costs to Great Lake and in- 
land markets would be somewhat 
higher, transportation costs for 
marketable products to the east 
coast and overseas markets would 
be lower. In addition, more favor- 
able hydroelectric power costs are 
available in several locations. At 
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Terminological Appraisal 
Of Life Insurance Stocks 


By Hugh M. Ettinger, Specialist in Bank and Insurance Stocks 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., New York City 


An investment appraisal of insurance stocks requires a working 
knowledge of the industry's vocabulary. In explaining why this is 
so, Mr. Ettinger outlines the different kinds of insurance and the 
adjustments that have to be made to reflect correct values of earn- 
ings and book value. He classifies insurance companies by their dif- 
ferent types and characteristics, and delves into the factors that lift 
and depress basic earning power as well as other aspects of the 
profitability of insurance. 


The life insurance industry is not 
too well understood by the aver- 
age investor because of its unusual 
terminology and the fact that 
earnings and 
book value re- 
quire some 
adjustment to 
reflect their 
correct values. 
Furthermore, 
there are dif- 
ferent types of 
companies 
within the in- 
dustry, and 
these have 
different 
characteris- 
tics. There- 
fore, in this 
article we will 
try to explain a bit about the 
industry. 

First, there are several different 
kinds of insurance written by life 
insurance companies. Some com- 
panies specialize in just one or 
two of these kinds of insurance, 
some companies write many kinds 
of insurance. The growth poten- 
tial and earnings prospects of a 
life insurance company relate to 
the kinds of insurance which it 
writes. Without getting into the 
details of different types of insur- 
ance policies, the broad kinds of 
insurance are: 

Whole Life Ordinary: This is 
the type sold usually to individ- 
uals which builds up cash values 
in the years to maturity. 

Ordinary Term Insurance: Term 
insurance does not usually build 
up cash values for the policy 
holder. The rate is set entirely on 
the basis of the mortality expect- 
ancy of the policy holder, depend- 
ing on his age. It is inexpensive 
covereage for young people, but 
becomes more. expensive as the 
policy holder grows older. 


Group Life Insurance: Straight 
life insurance written on a group 
basis is essentially term insur- 
ance, unless the contract calls for 
a build up in values for the policy 
holders. Since buyers of group in- 
surance can shop around for the 
best price, rates often are lower 
than individual term insurance 
rates. 

Credit Life Insurance: This is 
term insurance written on a per- 
son’s life for the duration of an 
installment purchase contract on 
a car or appliance or on a cash 
loan. If the person dies before 
paying up his installment con- 
tract, the life insurance company 
pays the contract. 


Industrial Life Insurance: This 
is the type of insurance where the 
agent comes around and collects 
the premium, usually once a 
week. Also called “weekly debit” 
insurance, this type is usually sold 
in small amounts. The premium is 
often as low as $0.50 per week per 
policy. 


Reinsurance: Certain life insur- 
ance companies do a substantial 
business reinsuring the life insur- 
ance risks of other companies. 
What they do essentially is to 
write a term policy covering the 
risk and charge a fraction of the 
annual premium as compensation. 


Accident and Health: Life in- 
suranee companies write insur- 
ance of the Blue Cross type and 
also insurance which pays. the 
policy holder a salary, if he loses 
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time on the job because of health 
reasons. 


Profitable Type for the Investor 


It is not easy to say which type 
of insurance is most profitable. 
For example, individual term in- 
surance usually returns a respect- 
able profit. However, term written 
on a group basis can carry a very 
thin margin. Under certain cir- 
cumstances, credit life insurance 
can have a fat profit but under 
other circumstances, it can be 
practically profitless. By the same 
token, depending on competitive 
conditions, reinsurance can be 
profitable or not. Accident and 
health business shows very widely 
different profit experience, de- 
pending on many factors, such as 
the type of business written, man- 
agement experience in the busi- 
ness, whether or not the policy is 
tied-in with sale of life insurance 
and so forth. 


Industrial insurance, both life 
and accident and health, usually 
is a rather profitable business. 
However, a lot depends on the 
volume-per agent, and the level 
of operating expenses. Also, in- 
dustrial business has not been 
growing very rapidly. 

Surveying the overall picture, 
whole life ordinary insurance 
seems the most desirable type 
from the point of view of the 
stockholder. There are good profits 
in ordinary under current cir- 
cumstances, and economic factors 
appear to favor a field force 
geared to sell this type of insur- 
ance. 


Ordinary insurance is 
“participating” and “non- 
participating.” This means that 
the policy holder is entitled to 
participate in profits or not. Gen- 
erally speaking, unless the com- 
pany does business in one or two 
states, including New York, “‘par- 
ticipating” ordinary is probably as 
profitable to the stockholder as 
the non-participating § variety. 
However, if other things are 
equal, I would prefer a company 
with non-participating ordinary 
business. 

The more term and group busi- 
ness a company has, the less 
attractive it is likely to be from 
a profit point of view. This is an 
over-simplification, actually, be- 
cause there are big companies 
which have a substantial group 
business which do rather well 
profitwise. However, group was 
once much more profitable than 
it is now. There are companies, 
traditionally heavy in group in- 
surance which are attractive be- 
cause they are building up volume 
in ordinary insurance. The same 
is true for certain of the large 
industrial insurance, or “combi- 
nation” companies, as they are 
called. Industrial insurance has 
been slow to grow in recent years, 
because, as people’s incomes have 
risen they have become buyers 
of ordinary insurance, dispensing 
with the inconvenience of weekly 
payments. However, many of the 
leading “combination” companies 
are aggressively striving to sell 
ordinary insurance, not only 
through their existing field force 
of “debit agents,’ but in many 
cases, through recently-organized 
ordinary departments. 
same token, certain companies 
traditionally heavy in accident 
and health lines, are moving into 
sale of ordinary insurance. A & H 


both 
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once was a rather profitable busi- 
ness but competition has increased 
strongly in recent years, and in- 
flation has boosted claim settle- 
ment costs. Companies tradition- 
ally in the field are in many cases 
seeking to diversify. 

It might be said, therefore, that 
life insurance companies write 
many kinds of insurance but that 
profit potential appears greatest 
in ordinary insurance under cur- 
rent conditions. 


Of course, there are important 
exceptions to this. Certain of the 
accident and health companies do 
quite well, concentrating on pre- 
ferred risks and carefully writing 
their policies. Also, in the indus- 
trial insurance field, growth can 
develop through acquisition of 
smaller companies, consolidating 
expenses and building profits by 
widening profit margins. Also, 
certain of the giant companies 
will write group life insurance 
and accident and health insurance 
at very thin profit margins. How- 
ever, excluding these considera- 
tions, the above _ conclusions 
appear generally valid. 


Glamour Companies of the 
Industry 


Therefore, the companies which 
combine (1) heavy emphasis on 
sale of ordinary insurance with 
(2) aggressive management are 
the “glamour” companies in the 
life insurance field. Large or 
small, they usually sell high in 
relation to earnings and book 
value. Franklin Life Insurance 
Company, Jefferson Standard Life 
Insurance Company, Government 
Employees Life Insurance Com- 
pany, United Service Life In- 
surance Company, Philadelphia 
Life Insurance Company, Mid- 
western United Life Insurance 
Company, American Heritage Life 
Insurance Company, Maryland 
Life Insurance Company are 
examples of this type. 


Conversely, companies which 
are (1) heavily in industrial in- 
surance and (2) not vigorously 
expanding sales, are the com- 
panies which appear “cheap” on 
a statistical basis. These have had 
worth-while earnings growth in 
most cases, but the market is 
somewhat skeptical about their 
future growth potential. Mergers 
are wont to take place within 
this group, as managements seek 
to beef-up profits by consolidat- 
ing expenses. Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia, Monumental 
Life, Gulf Life are examples of 
this type. 


Then there are companies which 
combine some of the characteris- 
tics of both groups, or which are 
heavily in other lines such as 
group insurance, credit life insur- 
ance or accident and health in- 
surance. Some of these companies 
are striving to break out of his- 
torical patterns and, in many 
cases, are seeking to build up 
sales of ordinary insurance. I 
would include the more aggres- 
sive industrial companies in this 
group. Examples are National Life 
and Accident Insurance Company, 
Provident Life and Accident In- 
surance Company (heavy A & H 
and group) Life and Casualty In- 
surance Company of Tennessee, 
Interstate Life and Accident In- 
surance Company, Beneficial 
Standard Life Insurance Company 
(heavy A & H), American Na- 
tional Insurance Company of Gal- 
veston, U. S. Life Insurance 
Company (heavy group), Com- 
monwealth Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Businessmen’s Assurance 
Company (heavy group). 

As can be seen, there are many 
companies in the third category. 
Perhaps, some of the companies 
in the second group belong in this 
class also, such as Monumental 
Life or Gulf Life. The number of 
companies in the third group 
partly reflects the fact that the 
life insurance business in certain 
parts of the country grew up on 
industrial imsurance. and the 
heavy emphasis on ordinary is a 
relatively recent development. 

Then, . there are companies 
heavily in ordinary insurance 


where managements strive for an 
only gradual growth. Kansas City 
Life Insurance Company or Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Company of 
Indiana would be examples of this 
type. Generally, these stocks are 
conservatively valued by the 
market. ; 
Also, there are a few companies 
which specialize in reinsurance. 
Examples of better-known rein- 
surance companies are Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company 
(about a third of its volume is 
reinsurance) and: Republic Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of 
Dallas. Reinsurance volume has 
shown tremendous growth, par- 
ticularly for a relatively small 
company like Republic National. 
However, rate competition is 
heavy, and thus far profit margins 
have been on the thin side. 
Finally, of course, are the giant 
life insurance companies which 
write all types of insurance. These 


include Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, Travelers’ Insurance 
Company, Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company, Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company 
(also under reinsurance category), 
and Continental Assurance Com- 
pany. These companies can be 
expected to share fully the pros- 
pects for their industry, although 
growth in volume, varies from 
company to company. 

It should be realized that the 
life insurance industry is domi- 
nated by mutual companies. The 
six largest companies in the in- 
dustry and 16 of the 20 largest 
companies, are mutual companies. 


Life Insurance Company Earnings 


It is not difficult to recognize 
the factors which affect the basic 
earning power of a life insurance 
company. The difficulty most in- 
vestors have with life insurance 
stocks is understanding just what 
they are looking at when they 
study any one particular year’s 
earnings of a company. 


First, let us discuss the basic 
earning power of a life insurance 
company. It is affected by three 
main influences: (1) interest rates 
available on bonds, mortgages and 
other fixed-income investments; 
(2) the life span of the policy 
holder; (3) whether expenses can 
be controlled. There is a second 
tier of considerations such as the 
rate of lapse of policies, and capi- 
tal strength (as it can affect per- 
share earnings growth), but first 
we will discuss the three main 
influences. 


When management of a life in- 
surance company sets the pre- 
mium rate on a life insurance 
policy, it makes assumptions about 
three things: (1) the level of in- 
terest return available on fixed- 
income investments over the life 
of the policy; (2) the life expect- 
ancy of the policy holder; and 
(3) expenses likely to be incurred 
over the life of the policy. Once 
the rate is set, it stays fixed for 
the life of the policy (we are 
talking about. an ordinary whole 
life policy). 

Therefore, it is easy to see that 
in a period. of long-term decline 
in ‘interest rates, such as_ the 
period from the 1920’s to 1947, 
life insurance earnings suffer. 
Conversely, in a period such as 
1947 to 1960, when interest rates 
rise strongly, life insurance earn- 
ings benefit. Mortality trends have 
been favorable for many years, 
and so the industry has derived 
continuous benefit from _ that 
source. As to the third source, 
although inflation has caused a 
continual increase in operating 
expenses, the life insurance in- 
dustry has done very well in con- 
trolling expenses on a unit basis. 
The business is susceptible to 
mechanization (in the bookkeep- 
ing and billing end) to a high de- 
gree and this has helped control 
expenses per policy. Also, sales- 
man are paid on a commission 
basis and this keeps overhead 
down, 


The investor might logically ask 
at this point: if. the trend in in- 
terest rates has been favorable 
and if the trend in mortality has 
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been favorable and if expenses 
have been controlled, then why 
don’t we see strong year-to-year 
jumps in life insurance earnings, 
especially in years when volume 
rises strongly. 

The answer to this question 
takes us into a discussion of the 
earnings statement of a life insur- 
ance company, and the way sales 
expenses are allocated. 

An important influence which 
depresses life insurance earnings 
is the fact that it costs the typical 
life insurance company at least 
the entire first year’s premium 
to put new business on the books. 
The company pays the agent any- 
where from 50% to 100% or more 
of the first year’s premiun! in the 
form of commissions and allow- 
ances. Then, there are printing, 
bookkeeping and other’ costs 
which which come out of the first 
year’s premium also. These first 
year costs constitute a heavy part 
of the costs of the policy for its 
entire life. They will be amor- 
tized over the life of the policy. 
Hence, earnings will build up over 
the life of the policy. However, 
it is a fact that a policy loses 
money in its early years. 

It becomes clear, therefore, that 
if a company is writing a heavy 
volume of new business, then its 
normal earnings level will be 
pulled down and distorted by the 
drain of the losses incurred on 
the new business. 

For example, the table below 
shows what the profits on a whole 
life ordinary insurance policy 
might look like based on indus- 
try averages. This is a rough 
calculation: 

TABLE I 


Estimated Profits on a Whole Life 





Ordinary Policy Assuming 
No Lapses 

Profit per’* Profit per 
$1,000 $1,000 

Insurance Insurance 

Year In Force Year In Force 
1] ... G§6.50 11 $6.10 
int 2.45 12 6.30 
eer 2.40 13 6.50 
ec 2.20 14 6.30 
Oe oe 2.15 15 6.40 
eee 5.20 16 7.00 
ar s3 5.30 17 7.50 
ae 5.60 18 8.00 
eas 5.80 19 8.60 
Bebe 5.90 20 8.80 

d deficit 


It can be seen from the above 
that it would take until the fourth 
year for this policy to break into 
the black. Thus, if a company 
were writing a lot of these poli- 
cies, there would be quite a drain 
on earnings because of the first 
year losses. 

Actually, the above table is not 
realistic because we should rea- 
lize that of a given number of 
these policies written in any year 
quite a few will lapse before the 
twenty years are up. The agent 
receives his commission as the 
premium is paid. Therefore, if a 
policy lapses in the second year 
of its existence, the company can 
lose money on it. 

If we take all the business of 
the above type which a company 
might write and apportion the 
profit over all policies, in force 
and lapsed over a 20 year period, 
then we have a much different 
(and more accurate) picture of 
the profits on the business. Below 
we do this, very roughly, based 
on what. might be typical experi- 
ence of a company in Table II. 


It is clear from comparing 
Tables I and II that the lapse 
ratio can have an important ef- 
fect on the profitability of a life 
insurance company. In fact, some 
people contend that the rate of 
lapse is as important as the trend 
in interest rates in determining 
life insurance profitability. 


Adjustment to Earnings 
A number of paragraphs ago we 
were talking about the heavy 
drain on the earnings of a life 
insurance company if it is writ- 
ing heavy new ordinary business. 


‘Since this drain distorts and de- 
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Consumer Credit as an 
Eeonomic Stabilizer 


By E. F. Wonderlic,* President, General Finance Corporation 
Evanston, Illinois 


Study provides detailed rebuttal of the claim that consumer credit 
stimulates consumer buying and, under certain conditions, is price 
inflationary. Sales finance companies are found unable to contribute 
to price inflation or have an appreciable impact upon over-all eco- 
nomic stability. Concern is expressed about the quality of credit and 
the repossession-rate of cars because of the competitive inroads of 
factory financed credit subsidiaries. Neither of these credit problems 
is believed conducive to government regulation on down payments 
or maturities as they are said to have only a temporary effect and 
deal with but a small per cent of the total. Aggregates analyzed show 
that a small part of consumer credit is used for consumer services 
and is much less than total financial savings. 


Much attention has been given to 
the fact that consumer credit in 
terms of outstandings has beer 
increasing steadily in the post- 
war period. This single statistical 
development has been used as the 
basis for a persistent campaign to 
“control” consumer credit because 
of the undocumented and appar- 
ently obvious conclusion that 
consumer credit is a major factor 
in causing “inflation.” The con- 
sumer credit industry has done 
a poor job of combatting this ap- 
proach. We have apparently ac- 
cepted the assumptions and have 
offered a rather apologetic de- 
fense that consumer credit is a 
good thing because “it makes 
possible mass purchasing which 
ties in with mass production 
which leads to lower prices, etc., 
etc.” 


Has Credit Stimulated Over- 
' Buying? 

Let us examine the assumptions 
and the resulting theory that 
consumer credit (and the impli- 
cation is that this is “easy” credit) 
has stimulated over-buying of 
automobiles and other consumer 
durable goods and that this over- 
buying has stimulated over-pro- 
duction which leads to inflation, 
etc., etc. Translating this theory 
apparently means that too many 
people are buying too many cars 
and that car production has been 
going up by leaps and bounds year 
after year in a huge inflationary 
spiral which will obviously wreck 
the economy, and the villain in 
the whole thing is consumer 
credit. Obviously then the most 
recent years would show the 
largest figures in this terrific 
overstimulation of automobile 
buying. 

The figures of course, are quite 
different. 1955 still stands as the 
largest automobile sales year with 
7,170,000 passenger cars. The 
second biggest year was 1950 with 
6,326,000 cars. The recent year of 
1958 was the second poorest year 
in 10 years, with only 4,650,000 
ears and we have to go back to 
1952 to find a lower figure (4,- 
158,000). 1959 barely topped the 
six million mark (6,027,000) and 
there is no danger at all that 1960 
will set any new record. What has 
happened to the easy assumptions 
that consumer credit is causing 
too many cars to be built and 
sold? 

Could it be that consumer credit 
has become “tighter” in the past 
few years? We all know that this 
is not the answer. Automobile 
purchase credit was at its “easiest” 
level in 1958 and 1959. Actual 


down payments are now in the 
10% to 20% range and maturities 
are standard at 36 months with an 
occasional breakthrough to 42 
months. This compares with the 
record breaking years of 1955 and 
1950 when it was still prevalent to 
have one-third down payment and 
24 months with occasional stretch- 
ing to 30 months and 36 months. 

The advocates of consumer 
credit as an inflationary influence 
ignore all of these minor details 





and use only the single measuring 
stick that consumer credit out- 
standing in dollars is rising! They 
also ignore such factors as the 
constantly rising population and 
the higher price levels which have 
raised the dollar figure for all 
other economic factors such as 
gross national product, wage 
levels, government spending, 
taxes of all kinds, etc. There is 
no particular point in mentioning 
these adjustment factors so long 
as sO many people continue to be 
mesmerized by the rising level 
of consumer credit outstandings 
and so long as our industry ac- 
cepts this one measuring stick as 
a figure to be defended. 


What do these figures on con- 
sumer credit outstandings actually 
represent? Let’s take automobile 
credit which is the largest single 
factor and is generally the favor- 
ite point of attack by the control 
advocates. The number of private 
passenger cars in use as measured 
by registrations was at the war- 
time low in 1944 when there were 
25,466,000 passenger cars in use. 
By 1950 this had increased to 40,- 
185,000. The latest accurate figures 
are for 1958 when the total 
reached 56,645,000. A projection of 
sales figures and scrappage figures 
indicates that there are currently 
more than 58 million passenger 
cars on the road. This huge mass 
of mobile transportation repre- 
sents a great economic and social 
asset. These cars also represent 
a terrific asset in terms of national 
defense. 

Was this accomplished by put- 
ting the 58 million owners heavily 
in debt with reckless disregard of 
the national welfare? Are these 
cars heavily “plastered” with debt 
made possible by uncontrolled 
consumer credit? If we divide the 
total amount of auto credit out- 
standing by the number of private 
passenger cars in use, we get a 
figure of $251 per car at the end 
of 1958. This is a small fraction 
of the value of each car and rep- 
resents possibly two weeks pay 
for the families which own these 
cars. This gives a somewhat dif- 
ferent picture than talking about 
15 billion of automobile credit 
outstanding. It is the same tech- 
nique as reducing the national 
debt to per capita figures of rela- 
tively small amounts for each 
man, woman, and child, including 
yesterday’s newly born babies. 


Incidentally, this figure of $251 
per car is the lowest figure since 
1954. Back in 1953 the figure was 
$213 per car and the difference is 
more than accounted for in the 
increased cost of automobiles and 
the reduced value of the dollar. 


There is another realistic ap- 
proach to automobile credit and 
automobile usage which is fre- 
quently overlooked. It can be 
conservatively stated that present 
day automobiles have a potential 
life of 10 years and 100,000 miles 
of satisfactory service. (Industry 
figures show that both mileage 
and years of use have been stead- 
ily increasing and are presently 
above the 10 years and 100,000 
mileage combination.) 
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The new car buyer using in- 
stallment credit on a 36 month 
contract will have used only 
three-tenths of the potential life 
and mileage of his car during the 
time he is paying for it. At the 
completion of his payment period, 
he has built up an equity of seven 
years and 70,000 miles of addi- 
tional usage. It is immaterial 
whether this additional life and 
mileage will be used up by the 
original purchaser or by a second 
and third owner of the car. Hence, 
the installment buying of an auto- 
mobile is a savings process as well 
as an act of purchasing and spend- 
ing. The results of this savings 
process are clearly measurable as 
a part of our national wealth in 
the form of the 58 million passen- 
ger cars in current operation with 
an average debt of only $251 per 
car. 


Adjusts for Rising Non-Credit 
Costs 


A substantial part of the in- 
crease in automobile credit ex- 
tended and outstanding is directly 
related to the higher price of 
automobiles. Probably the most 
reliable measurement of automo- 
bile prices is the average whole- 
sale price per car at factory level 
and before adding excise taxes 
and retail mark-up, both of which 
are fairly constant percentages of 
the factory wholesale price. This 
price has been increasing con- 
sistently each year. Back in 1950 
(the second highest sales year) the 
average wholesale price was $1,- 
270. In the record breaking year 
of 1955, this wholesale price had 
increased to $1,572. In the disap- 
pointing sales year of 1958, the 
price had increased to $1,881, The 
increase continued in 1959 to a 
level of $1,920. These are all 
domestic prices and not influenced 
by the recent popularity of foreign 


economy cars. 1960 will probably 
show a tapering off in average 
domestic wholesale prices because 
of the substantial sales of domestic 
economy cars to meet the foreign 
competition threat. 

Note that this tapering off of 
automobile prices has been dic- 
tated by consumer preference and 
not by factory desires or by either 
the availability of credit or the 
lack of credit. 

It should also be kept in mind 
that this constantly rising level 
of automobile prices over the past 


10 years is based on the cash price 
at the factory, long before the 
possible effects of “inflationary” 
consumer credit. We are told by 
the factory people that these 
higher prices have been forced on 
them by higher wage levels and 
higher cost of materials, princi- 
pally steel which in turn was 
higher priced because of higher 
wage levels in the steel industry. 
Where does consumer credit fit in 
this inflationary spiral? 

Let us examine automobile 
credit in relation to the number 
of automobiles put into use and 
the price level of these automo- 
biles. We have seen that average 
wholesale prices have increased 
approximately 50% from $1,270 
to $1,920. It is difficult to deter- 
mine the average amount of fi- 
nancing per car because of the 
changing trends of cash buying 
versus credit buying, and the lack 
of complete statistics on the aver- 
age credit extended per car fi- 
nanced. However, if we relate the 
total number of new private pas- 
senger cars sold to the total 
amount of auto credit extended in 
any given year, we get some in- 
teresting comparisons. This fig- 
ure will represent the amount of 
credit needed to finance all of the 
private passenger cars which are 
not bought for cash, plus the 
amount of credit used to finance 
the sale of the trade-ins and other 
related activity in the used car 
market. 

Back in 1952 this figure was 
$2,829 of total auto credit ex- 
tended for every new private pas- 
senger car registered. This figure 
dropped the following year to 
$2,262 and further dropped to 
$2,133 in 1954. There has since 
been a continuous yearly increase 
up through 1958 which at $3,079 
was the first year to~exceed the 
1952 figure of $2,829. 1959 showed 
a tapering off to $3,003 reflecting 
the increased sale of both foreign 
and domestic economy cars. This 
trend of fewer dollars of automo- 
bile credit extended in relation to 
new cars sold may well continue 


into 1960. Again, there is very 
little in these figures to support 
the easy assumption that con- 
sumer credit is the villain respon- 
sible for all inflationary develop- 
ments. 

Actually the figures on auto 
credit extended in the past two 
or three years would be somewhat 
lower if credit charges and insur- 
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ance costs, both of which are in- 
cluded in total credit figures, had 
remained at the somewhat lower 
levels which prevailed in earlier 
years. Higher credit costs and 
insurance rates are deflationary 
factors, but they make up part of 
the total of automobile credit ex- 
tended and outstanding, and these 
are the figures which the control 
advocates insist on using. 


Harm Caused by Factory-Owned 
Finance Company Competition 


There is one aspect of auto- 
mobile credit which is of increas- 
ing concern to the industry. This 
is the deterioration of credit qual- 
ity which has been brought on by 
competition. A very significant 
factor in this competition is the 
factory-owned finance company. 
Rates, terms, and other factors 
being approximately equal, the 
dealer all too often chooses the 
factory finance subsidiary in pref- 
erence to all other competitors. 
This decision is influenced by the 
not too subtle relationship with 
the factory itself—such things as 
a desirable flow of auto inventory 
to the dealer, and when the chips 
are down, the power of economic 
life or death for the dealer by 
unilateral cancellation of the 
franchise. Finance companies, 
bank, and other credit sources 
have nothing to offer in improv- 
ing relationships with the factory. 
They must offset this disadvantage 
by providing better service and 
by making concessions on border- 
line credits. This is having a 
noticeable effect on the frequency 
of repossessions and the average 
loss per repossession. 

In our own case, this average 
loss has increased all out of pro- 
portion to the rising price level of 
new and used automobiles. In 
1950 our average loss per repos- 
session was $121. This has in- 
creased to an average repossession 
loss of $359 for the year 1959. 


This deterioration of credit 
quality is not something that can 
be effectively controlled by gov- 
ernment regulations on down pay- 
ments and maturities. It is re- 
lated to credit factors such as pay- 
ing habits, stability of employ- 
ment and residence, and other 
personal characteristics not sus- 
ceptible to arbitrary control. Our 
industry is well able to police 
these matters without government 
assistance, provided there is a 
healthy climate of competitive 
conditions without the elements of 
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STATEOF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


Continued from page 4 
800 pounds less steel than the 
medium-sized cars. 

It is also significant that the 
new automotive orders were 
placed without lengthening the 
delivery time on the new orders. 
But except for an occasional 
rush, there is no pressure for de- 
livery in less than four to six 
weeks from the automakers. 


There is little hope for any 
early buildup in_ inventories. 
Some companies which had cut 
to the minimum number of days 
of inventory now are cutting 
further as their own rates of pro- 
duction lag. And steelmakers 
anxious for orders are doing 
little to discourage rock-bottom 
inventory policies. They will 
make prompt delivery for most 
products and are competing for 
sales on a delivery basis. 

A few mills, however, are 
cautioning against letting inven- 
tories get too low on proaucts 
that have a long lead time. They 
warn any upturn in _ business 
could result in shortages of these 
products. 

“The Iron Age” makes these 
additional comments on the state 
of the steel market: 


In reporting market informa- 
tion, the closer the source is to 
the customer, the more likely he 
is to be pessimistic. Executives 
take the long-term view while 
salesmen in direct contact with 
the customers are extremely pes- 
simistic about the outlook for new 
business. 


Products which hed been con- 
sidered the strongest have shown 
sudden signs of weakening. Gal- 
vanized has weakened in the 
Midwest while tinplate imven- 
tories are piling up at the mills 
as releases are coming in slower 
than expected. 

There is little indication of a 
pickup in already-depressed 
products, while the indications 
are that sheets will inevitably 
fall off. 

Mills are ranging far from 
their own geographic area for 
orders, absorbing freight to dis- 
tant places to get orders. 


Odds Still Favor a Record Steel 
Output This Year 


Odds still favor a record steel 
output this year, “Steel” the 
metalworking weekly, said on 
May 9. 

Business may not be booming, 
but it’s good enough to warrant 
record production of 118 million 
ingot tons this year. The record: 
117 million tons in 1955. 

“Steel” expects steelmakers to 
produce 62 million tons in the 
first half and 56 million in the 
second. 

At annual meetings, industry 
leaders attributed the current 
weakness in, stee] demand to con- 
sumer inventory policies. Since 
the first of the year, users have 
boosted their stocks from 13.5 
million tons to 18 million. Most 
observers had counted on a 
buildup to 22 million or even 24 
million tons. 

Though the ingot rate tumbled 
almost 20 points in the last ten 
weeks, steel production is ahead 
of 1959’s record first half pace. 
Output through April: 44.6 mil- 
lion ingot tons (vs. 41.8 million 
in the corresponding period last 
year). 

“Steel” said to look for steel- 
making operations to average 
about: 73.5% of capacity this 
month and 69% of capacity in 
June, 

The ingot rate could go even 
lower, but the odds are against 
it. Reason: May shipments will 
be about 6.8 million tons—equal 
to or slightly less than consump- 
tion. A drop to an average of 69% 
in June would put shipments 
nearly 1 million tons below con- 
sumption, meaning that users will 
dip into inventories. Stocks are 


not big enough to permit liquida- 
tion at that rate for too long. 
Last week, steelmaking opera- 
tions skidded 2.8 points to 74.8% 
of capacity. Production was about 
2,132,000 ingot tons. If operations 
held at the current level through 
June, first half output would be 
nearly as high as last year’s (63 
million. vs..64.3 million), but the 
decline is sure to continue. 


The Texas market continues to 
be overrun with foreign steel, the 
magazine reported. While its ton- 
nage figures are not yet avail- 
able for April, the total may be 
almost as high as that in March 
when 83,000 tons were imported. 
Much of the March-April tonnage 
was ordered before settlement of 
last year’s steel strike. 


In the scrap market, substan- 
tial mill buying is lacking, with 
steelmaking operations falling. 
“Steel’s” composite on the bell- 
wether grade of steelmaking 
scrap, prime heavy melting, fell 
34 cents a ton to $33.33, the first 
decline in five weeks. 


“Business is good but not as 
high as we expected,” eight out 
of ten metalworking executives 
in the lower Great Lakes states 
told “Steel” editors last week on 
an air safari to check the busi- 
ness pulse of the nation. The 
other two are not too pessimistic, 
but they don’t see much of an 
upturn until later this year. 


There is a closer split between 
optimisim and uncertainty about 
the second quarter in this area 
than in the Eastern states checked 
previously where metalworking 
sales are holding well to first 
quarter levels. 


This Week’s Steel Output Based 
On 73.8% of Capacity 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced that the op- 
erating rate of the steel companies 
will average *130.9% of steel ca- 
pacity for the week, beginning 
May 9, equivalent to 2,102,000 
tons of ingot and steel castings 
(based on average weekly produc- 
tion of 1947-49). These figures 
compare with the actual levels of 
*133% and 2,137,000 tons in the 
week beginning May 2. 

Actual output for last week be- 
ginning May 2, 1960 was equal 
to 75% of the utilization of the 
Jan. 1, 1960 annual capacity of 
148,570,970 net tons. Estimated 
percentage for this week’s fore- 
cast based on that capacity is 
73.8%. 

A month ago the operating rate 
(based on 1947-49 weekly produc- 
tion) was *138.5% and production 
2,225,000 tons. A year ago the ac- 
tual weekly production was placed 
at 2,631,000 tons, or *163.8%. 


*Index of production is based on aver- 
age weekly production for 1947-49. 


Near-Record Car Output 
Expected in May 


The auto industry’s plan to pro- 
duce a near-record 613,000 pas- 
senger cars in May got off to a 
running start this week as output 


climbed to the second highest’ 


weekly total in a month, “Ward’s 
Automotive Reports” said. 

“Ward’s estimated the turnout 
for week ended May 7 at 142,874 
cars, 5% more than last week and 
the second highest volume since 
the week ended April 9 when 
production was at a 1960 low of 
133,460 cars. 

As of May 6 no revisions in 
plant production schedules were 
apparent. 

The low-level of 135,515 units 
in week ended April 30 was the 
result of two separate strikes, 
both of which have been settled. 

Two Falcon plants and a Comet 
assembly line were back in full 
production after being idled most 
of last week by strike-caused 
parts shortages. In Detroit, Cadil- 
lac Division of General Motors 
also went back into action after a 
shortage of bodies resulting from 
a strike at the Fisher Body Fleet- 
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wood plant forced an almost com- 
plete halt to production last week. 

“Ward’s” said the only auto 
plants planning to work Saturday, 
May 7, were Ford Motor Co.’s 
Falcon and Comet facilities, 
Chevrolet at Flint, Mich., and 
American Motors at Kenosha, Wis. 
With the exception of Imperial at 
Detroit, Chevrolet at Kansas City 
(still idled by a strike) and Ford 
at Norflok, Va., which were closed 
the entire week by production 
cutbacks, most plants operated on 
a five-day basis, and a few were 
down to three and four days. 

“Ward’s noted that cumula- 
tive auto production for the first 
four months of this year increased 
19% to 2,585,138 units from 2,- 
179,205 in the same period a year 
ago. 


Electric Output 3.8% Above 
1959 Week 


The amount of electric energy 
distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week 
ended Saturday, May 7, was es- 
timated at 13,139,000,000 kwh., ac- 
cording to the Edison Electric 
Institute. Output was 161,000,000 
kwh. below that of the previous 
week’s total of 13,300,000,000 kwh. 
but showed a gain of 480,000,000 
kwh., or 3.8% above that of the 
comparable 1959 week. 


Freight Car Loadings for Week 
Ended Apr. 30 Decreased 4.9% 
Below Same 1959 Week 


Loading of revenue freight for 
the week ended April 30, 1960, 
totaled 643,271 cars, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads an- 
nounced. This was a decrease of 
32,923 cars or 4.9% below the 
corresponding week in 1959 but 
an increase of 110,066 cars or 
206% above the corresponding 
week in 1958. 

Loadings in the week of April 
30 were 17,897 cars or 2.9% above 
the preceding week. 

There were 10,346 cars reported 
loaded with one or more revenue 
highway trailers (piggyback) in 
the week ended April 23, 1960 
(which were included in _ that 
week’s over-all total). This was 
an increase of 2,414 cars or 30.4% 
above the corresponding week of 
1959 and 5,793 cars or 127.2% 
above the 1958 week. Cumulative 
loadings for the first 16 weeks 
of 1960 totaled 165,943 for an 
increase of 48,940 cars or 41.8% 
above the corresponding period 
of 1959, and 92,992 cars or 127.5% 
above the corresponding period in 
1958. There were 52 class I U. S. 
railroad systems originating this 
type traffic in the current week 
compared with 47 one year ago 
and 40 in the corresponding week 
of 1958. 


Lumber Shipments Down 8.7% 
From 1959 Week 


Lumber shipments of 457 mills 
reporting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 2.1% 
above production during the week 
ended April 30, 1960. In the same 
week new orders of these mills 
were 3.4% below production. Un- 
filled orders of reporting mills 
amounted to 35% of gross stocks. 
For reporting softwood mills, un- 
filled orders were equivalent to 
19 days’ production at the cur- 
rent rate, and gross stocks were 
equivalent to 52 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills were 
5.4% below production; new or- 
ders were 7.1% below production. 

Compared with the previous 
week ended April 23, 1960, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
0.6% below; shipments were 4.3% 
above; new orders were 0.2% 
below. Compared with the cor- 
responding week in 1959, produc- 
tion of reporting mills was 2.1% 
below; shipment were 8.7% be- 
low; and new orders were 16.7% 
below. 


Wholesale Commodity Price 
Index Up Fractionally 
in Latest Week 
There was a.fractional rise in 
the general commodity price level 
in the latest week, reflecting 
higher prices on some grains, 


flour, lard, hogs, hides, and rub- 
ber. These gains offset declines in 
steers, and steel scrap. The Daily 
Wholesale Commodity Price 
Index, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., stood at 275.15 (1930- 
32—100) on May 9 compared with 
274.82 a week earlier, and 275.89 
on the corresponding date a year 
ago. 

Despite limited activity in rye 

flour sales, over-all trading in rye 
moved up during the week and 
prices finished slightly higher. 
Wheat prices remained close to a 
week earlier, reflecting sluggish 
trade which resulted from reports 
on excellent growing conditions; 
wheat stocks were ample for trad- 
ing. 
A fractional rise in oats prices 
occurred during the week as trad- 
ing expanded somewhat. Volume 
in corn slackened towards the end 
of the week and prices finished 
slightly lower than a week earlier. 
Prices on soybeans were steady 
and transactions were close to the 
preceding period. 

While domestic buying of flour 
was sluggish during the week, ex- 
port purchases moved up some- 
what, with moderate sales made to 
Indonesia, Latin America, and 
Japan; flour prices were up frac- 
tionally from a week earlier. 

Both domestic and export buy- 
ing of rice picked up and prices 
matched those of the preceding 
week. Negotiations were pending 
for sizable sales of rice to India 
and Venezuela. Rice stocks in 
some markets were limited. 

Sugar trading lagged during the 
week and prices were unchanged 
from the preceding period. Al- 
though volume picked up at the 
end of the week, coffee prices re- 
mained close to a week earlier. 
There was a fractional increase in 
cocoa prices, reflecting a slight 
rise in volume. 

A slight increase occurred in 
hog prices at the end of the week, 
despite little change in transac- 
tions; hog supplies in Chicago 
were down somewhat from the 
prior week. Interest in steers 
slackened from the prior week 
and prices finished fractionally 
lower. Lamb prices were un- 
changed as trading remained close 
to a week earlier. 

Prices on the New York Cotton 
Exchange moved within a narrow 
range and finished the week close 
to the prior period. Prices were 
sustained by price fixing and short 
covering. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Up 
Slightly From Preceding Week 


There was a slight rise this 
week in the wholesale food price 
index, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., but it was down mod- 
erately from a year ago. On May 
3 it stood at $5.97, up 0.5% from 
the prior week’s $5.94, but 2.6% 
below the $6.13 of the correspond- 
ing date a year ago. 

Higher in wholesale price this 
week were flour, rye, oats, barley, 
lard, butter, cottonseed oil, cocoa, 
potatoes, and steers. On the down 
side were wheat, corn, hams, 
sugar, eggs and hogs. 

The Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
wholesale food price index rep- 
resents the sum total of the price 
per pound of 31 raw food stuffs 
and meat in general use. It is not 
a cost-of-living index. Its chief 
function is to show the general 
trend of food prices at the whole- 
sale level. 


Business Failures Rise to 327 in 
Week Ended May 5 


Commercial and industrial fail- 
ures edged up to 327 in the week 
ended May 5 from 325 in the 
preceding week, reported Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. Casualties were 
considerably higher than a year 
ago when 265 occurred, or in 1958 
when there were 279. Also, 16% 
more businesses failed than the 
prewar toll of 281 in the compara- 
able week of 1939. 

Casualties with liabilities of 
$5,000 or more rose to 294 from 
286 in the previous week and 237 
last year. However, there was a 
dip in small failures, those in- 
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volving liabilities under $5,000, to 
33 from 39 a week ago but they 
remained slightly above the 28 of 
this size in 1959. Liabilities ex- 
ceeded $100,000 for 28 of the fail- 
ing concerns as against 38 in the 
preceding week. 

Construction failures climbed to 
69 from 46 a week earlier, while 
the toll among manufacturers 
edged to 56 from 51. In trade and 
service groups, on the other hand, 
declines prevailed during the 
week. Retail casualties fell to 144 
from 159, wholesaling to 31 from 
40, and commercial service to 27 
from 29. Despite these week-to- 
week dips, all lines suffered heav- 
ier mortality than a year ago. The 
most noticeable upturns from the 
1959 levels occurred in construc- 
tion and service businesses. 


Consumer Buying Slips From 
Prior Week 


Despite numerous post-Easter 
and Mother’s Day sales promo- 
tions, consumer buying slipped 
from the prior week, due to cold 
and rainy weather in some areas. 
However, over-all retail trade 
was up moderately from a year 
ago. Best-sellers were apparel, 
linens, furniture, and some ap- 
pliances. Scattered reports indi- 
cate that sales of new passenger 
cars were sustained at high levels 
and were up appreciably from a 
year ago. 

The total dollar volume of re- 
tail trade in the week ended May 
4 was 4 to 8% higher than a year 
ago, according to spot estimates 
collected by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc. Regional estimates varied 
from the comparable 1959 levels 
by the following percentages: 
Middle Atlantic +10 to +14; East 
North Central +6 to +10; Moun- 
tain +3 to +7; West North Cen- 
tral and South Atlantic +2°to +6; 
New England, East South Central, 
West South Central, and Pacific 
Coast 0 to +4. 

Although Mother’s Day shop- 
ping was slow in getting started, 
year-to-year gains were chalked 
up in sales of women’s sportswear, 
fashion accessories, Spring 
dresses, jewelry, and lingerie; in- 
terest in beachwear, coats, and 
suits lagged. Promotions helped 
volume in men’s apparel rise ap- 
preciably over a year ago, espe- 
cially Spring suits, slacks, and 
dress shirts. Purchases of chil- 
dren’s clothing were up moder- 
ately over the similar 1959 week. 

Over-all sales of household 
goods showed slight year-to-year 
gains. Furniture stores reported 
moderate increases in lawn tables, 
occasional chairs, and bedroom 
sets. Shoppers stepped up their 
purchases of air conditioners, 
laundry equipment, and lamps 
during the week, and appreciable 
increases over last year prevailed. 
Traditional “May White Sales” 
attracted considerable interest, 
and volume in linens was up 
sharply from a week earlier and 
slightly higher than a year ago. 

There was slight dip in food 
sales from the prior week, with 
declines in canned goods, frozen 
foods, dairy products, and fresh 
meat. 

Volume in women’s Summer 
apparel was sustained at a high 
level at wholesale this week; re- 
tailers were most interested in re- 
plenishing their stocks of sports- 
wear, beachwear, and cotton 
dresses. There was a rise in 
last-minute fill-in orders for 
merchandise suitable for Mother’s 
Day gifts, especially jewelry, 
housecoats, and lingerie. Orders 
for men’s Fall apparel at openings 
in the mid-West and West 
matched those of a year ago and 
initial orders for children’s back- 
to-school clothing were up some- 
what from last year. Both attend- 
ance and orders at the Popular 
Price Shoe Show of America in 
New York City matched the year 
ago record levels. 


Nationwide Department Store 
Sales Up 8% for 
April 30 Week 
Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
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dex for the week ended April 30, 
1960, increased 8% above... the 
like period last year. In the pre- 
ceding week, for April 23 an in- 
crease of 4% was reported. For 
the four weeks ended April 30 a 
12% increase was registered over 
the same period in 1959 while the 
Jan. 1 to April 30 period showed 
a 3% increase. 

According to the Federal Re- 


‘serve System department store 


sales in New York City for the 
week ended April 30 increased 
17% over the like period last year. 
In the preceding week ended 
April 23 sales increased 9% over 
the like period last year. For the 
four weeks ending April 30 a 16% 


increase was reported over the 
1959 period, and from Jan. 1 to 
April 30 showed a 6% increase 
over 1959. 











Study of Regulatory Agencies 
Urges Modifications in Eight Areas 


Eight improvements in our regulatory practices are urged by N. Y. 


Chamber of Commerce. 


Stress is placed on better selection and 


fixing of responsibility of personnel instead of ‘judicializing’ com- 

missions. Recognition of competition’s effectiveness, realistic costs 

and need for more prompt information for investors are also 
recommended. 


A basic reappraisal of concepts 
underlying government regulation 
of utilities, and of the organiza- 
tion and procedures of regulatory 
agencies, was called for in a 
12,500-word report concluding a 
two-year study by two commit- 
tees of the New York Chamber 
of Commerce. 


In the report, recently released, 
the Chamber’s committees on 
public service and on industry, 
trade, and transportation recom- 
mended far-reaching ‘“modifica- 
tions” in eight areas of regula- 
tory practice. They also expressed 
regret over recent “apparent 
lapses” in conduct by regulatory 
officials, but suggested that “the 
cure for such indiscretions” lies 
in better -~sete¢tion of officials, 
rather than in legislation. 

Specifically, the committees 
warned against “the enactment of 
drastic legislation which would 
unduly ‘judicialize’ commissions 
or preclude proper informal con- 
tacts between the regulators and 
the regulated.” 

Such contact, they went on, 
“can contribute greatly to the un- 
derstanding by each of the prob- 
lems of the other, to the avoid- 
ance of unnecessary delays, and 
thus to the public interest in wise 
and effective regulation.” 

The committees stated: “The 
basic concept of our system 
whereby public service industries 
are subject to regulatory control 
is a sound one. Nevertheless, much 
of the regulatory philosophy now 
being applied evolved in an eco- 
nomic climate markedly different 
from that which exists today, or 
which can be expected to prevail 
in the future.” 

Modifications called for by the 
committees include: 


(1) Rate-making and other de- 
cisions based on long-run consid- 
erations rather than on “the 
exigencies of the moment.” 

“Too often, in their judgment, 
regulators tend to sacrifice long- 
run benefits for the sake of the 
short-term advantage to the con- 
sumer of a lower rate level, or 
other short gain,” they said. 

(2) Recognition of the effect on 
regulated industries of discre- 
tionary or optional spending. 

“The pricing of utility service 
is more and more subject to com- 
petitive control,” the committees 
held, “and, less and less, needs 
price control as a monopoly prod- 
uct.” 

(3) Consideration in determin- 
ing utilities’ earning levels, not 
only of the need. to attract capital, 
but also of “the concept tha 


' profit plays an affirmative role in 


contributing to a grade of business 
performance that is beneficial to 
the society.” 

(4) Recognition of “the impact 
of permanent changes in the price 


‘ level” on regulated industries. 


“Despite the overwhelming evi- 
of economists that it is 
unlikely that there will be any 
substantial return to price levels 
prevailing prior to or immediately 
after “-World-War IF, many regu- 


¢ T. Fournier, 


latory commissions have refused 
to modify the original cost con- 
cept. Because depreciation allow- 
ances are computed on the basis 
of original cost dollars, the 
amounts being set aside will not 
provide adequate capital to re- 
place property. 

“The effect of this is a contin- 
uous expropriation of the inves- 
tor’s dollar,” the committees said. 


(5) More aggressive action by 
regulators “to correct such condi- 
tions as restrictive or outmoded 
statutes, failure on the part of 
legislative bodies to establish 
clear cut policies, administrative 
difficulty in prompt processing of 
cases, and excessive zeal for pre- 
cision of measurement.” 


“Too often regulators’ take 
refuge in the plea that such situa- 
tions are beyond the scope of their 
responsibilities,’ the committees 
noted. But, they asked: “Who is 
better qualified to promote 
needed changes?” 


(6) Increased effort by regula- 
tors “to reach decisions with rea- 
sonable promptness.” 

“In some branches of regulated 
industry literally thousands of in- 
vestors throughout the country to- 
day are unable to appraise the 
soundness of their investments, 
because, due to excessive delays, 
they don’t even know how much 
money their companies made or 
lost during the past four or five 
years,” the committees main- 
tained. 


(7) Elimination of staff influ- 
ence in decision-making. 


“We urgently need regulatory 
commissions who are capable of 
making and willing to make their 
own judgments,” the committees 
declared. They deplored the fact 
that “the same staff group which 
may organize and present a case 
against a utility’s request will also 
advise the Commission in its de- 
cision and assist in writing the 
opinion.” 

(8) More care in the selection 
of members of regulatory bodies. 
Improvement of caliber of com- 
mission members would not only 
help avert cases of misconduct, 
but would also help attract and 
keep more able staff people, the 
committees held. They urged con- 
sideration of heading agencies 
with “one boss rather than with 
some amorphous thing called the 
Commission.” 


The study, which began in 1958, 
was conducted by the Chamber’s 
committee on public service, Leslie 
Vice - President of 
the Panhandle Western Pipe Line 


Co., Chairman, and by the com- 
mittee on industry, trade and 
transportation, Lester A. Crone, 
President of the Buffalo Brake 
Beam Co., Chairman. ~ 

It will be sent to members of all 
Federal regulatory agencies, 
members of Congress, and te state 
regulatory 
nation. 


bodies throughout the 
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Grimm V.P. of 
Govt. Dev. Bank 


Richard: W. Grimm has been 
named Vice-President of the Gov- 
ernment Development Bank for 
Puerto Rico, Dr. Rafael Pico, 
President, has 
announced. He 
will be located 
in the New 
York office in 
charge of the 
public rela- 
tions program. 
Mr. Grimm 
has been asso- 
ciated with 
the portfolio 
management 
of Keystone 
Custodian 
Funds, Inc. of 
Boston for the 
past several 
years. Prior to that time, he was 
associated with N. Y. Hanseatic 
Corp. of Boston and formerly was 
a registered representative in the 
Boston office of Brown Bros. Har- 
riman & Co. He was a Ist Lieu- 
tenant, U. S. Army, Signal Corps 
in the Korean War and a Ist Lieu- 
tenant, U. S. Marine Corps in 
World War II. 


D. G. Mandel With 
H. A. Riecke Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—H. A. 
Riecke & Co., Inc., 1433 Walnut 
Street, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange and other lead- 
ing exchanges, announce that 
Daniel G. Mandel is now associ- 
ated with them as Manager of 
their listed department. 


Mr. Mandel, formerly associated 
with the Philadelphia office of 
Reynolds & Co., has been active 
in the investment securities busi- 
ness since 1946. 


Dixon Co. to Admit 


Dixon & Company of Philadel- 
phia, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, will admit John 
G. Carhart, a member of the Ex- 
change, to partnership May 10th. 
Mr. Carhart will make his head- 
quarters at the firm’s New York 
office, 20 Broad Street. 


Joins Morgan Staff 


(Special to Tae Financia, CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Doyle D. 
Miller has joined the staff of 
Morgan & Co., 634 South Spring 
Street, members of the Pacific 
Coast Stock Exchange. He was 
formerly in the trading depart- 
ment of Oscar F. Kraft & Co. 
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FROM WASHINGTON 
... Ahead of the News 


BY CARLISLE BARGERON 











Not since just after World War I 
when a Major Yardley wrote a 
magazine story and exposed that 
we had been operating a black 


: chamber of espionage has there 


been so much excitement in 
Washington as the shooting down 
by the Russians of an American 
plane, now admitted to have been 
on a spy mission. 

The attitude of the Adminis- 
tration is that we got caught and 
there should be a full admission 
of it. The public is thirsty for 
details. On Monday, Secretary of 
State Herter and CIA Director 
Allan Dulles went before a 
selected group on Capitol Hill. 
The group was held to about 20 
men. It was said that at that 
meeting Herter and Dulles ex- 
plained that we were in a grim 
game and that this was not the 
first time we had flown over 
Russia. There was some doubt as 
to how the plane was brought 
down. 

If the Russians had brought it 
down the way they said they had, 
there would not have been enough 
of the plane or the pilot left to 
tell the tale. Instead, the pilot 
parachuted safely to the ground 
still in possession of his equip- 
ment, his pistol and the film he 
had taken. The Russians have 
been displaying those films. 


Instead of the Russians having 
a rocket which can go. to unusual 
heights as they claim, officials 
here believe that it was a case oi 
the pilot having ordinary engine 
trouble and simply bailing out. 

At any rate, the United States 
Government by admitting that he 
was a spy seems to have thrown 
him to the wolves. 


Senator Styles Bridges, of New 
Hampshire, says there is no doubt 
that the Russians have flown 
reconnaisance flights over our 
country. It is hard to see why the 
Russians would go to that trouble. 
Every military installation in the 
United States is widely known. 
There is no secret about it at all. 
Last week about 1500 government 
employees went off to a cave in 
the mountains about 100 miles 
from Washington to go through a 
Civil Defense drill. They had to 
live in the installation for three 
days. The purpose was to see how 
people live and work together 
cramped together. Asked if they 
didn’t think the whole per- 





formance was ridiculous, the Civil 
Defense officials replied that it 
was no more ridiculous than the 
various war games which the 
military has and they may be 
right. 

The feeling on Capitol Hill is 
that we were perfectly justified 
in sending the plane over Russia. 
Some Senators and Congressmen 
are questioning the timing, just 
before the celebrated Summit 
Conference which is to begin next 
Monday in Paris. 

Some Senators in prominent 
committee positions are also in- 
censed because they were not in- 
vited to the Herter-Dulles brief- 
ing. Senator Capehart, of Indiana, 
aired his displeasure on the Sen- 
ate floor. He is a member of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and feels that he should 
know something about what is 
going on. Another member of the 
committee, Senator Lausche, of 
Ohio, heard there was a meeting 
being held and showed up but 
was not permitted to enter the 
room. He took the incident in 
stride, however, explaining that 
he felt he would be advised of 
what went on in due time. 

That the pilot made no effort 
to destroy his film comes in for 
considerable discussion, also the 
fact that he made no attempt to 
use his suicide kit. In the highly 
specialized business of spying, 
some strange things happen. The 
pilot. was:@ civilian, p.esumably 
working for:the CIA. 

The CIA is this country’s first 
attempt to go in for organized 
and world wide spying. It is a 
highly hush hush agency. Its ap- 
propriation requests are not item- 
ized. It is just given a lump sum 
and its mission is to roam the 
world, and conduct its operations 
in the best interests of the United 
States. It’s our first time in such 
operations and when we get 
caught we should not throw up 
our hands in holy horror and ex- 
claim it can’t be true. The Rus- 
sians are past masters in the art 
of spying and we are quite inex- 
perienced at it so far. 


First Republic Branch 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The First 
Republic Corporation has opened 
a branch office at 2941 Brandy- 
wine Street, N. W., under the 
management of Grace W. Lambert. 
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Free Market and Free Press 


By George Koethsr,* Staff Writer, Public Relations Department, 
U.S. Steel Corp., New Y ork City 


Writer depicts the interdependence of a free press and a free market, 
and decries the growing jeopardization of these free institutions. Mr. 
Koether makes the reminder as to how lately our liberty was won, 
how new are our freedoms and how rapidly they are being reduced. 
He singles out as one of the responsible causes the extension of gov- 
ernment secrecy over news and intervention in the market place, and 
avers that this is a more insidious enemy than Communism as “almost 
everyone can see the dangers of Communism ... but the evils of 
interventionism lie behind a deceptive facade.” 


Our discussion is concerned with 
the Free Market and the Free 
Press. All of us can agree, I be- 
lieve, on what we mean when we 
speak of the 
free press. 
‘“Wemean 
far more than 
the giant 
presses them- 
selves or the 
buildings 
which house 
them. We 
mean more 
than the men 
and women 
who gather, 
edit and pub- 
lish our news. 
By free press 
we mean—in 
addition to all of the people and 
property required—a freedom of 
action for those people, and a 
freedom in the ownership and use 
of their property. Freedom of 
action for reporters implies free- 
dom of information and freedom 
from censorship. Freedom in the 
use of property means freedom 
for men to accumulate capital and 
invest it in printing plants. If the 
press is to remain free, these 

roperty rights must be protected. 

here can be no free press in a 
nation where only the government 
can own the printing machinery. 
. There can be no free press with- 
out free presses. We can readily 
. understand. the importance of 
. these rights of private property 
. when we think of them in con- 
nection with the. freedom. of the 
press. 

Defines Free Market 


I am not so sure, however, that 
we all understand the importance 
of property rights in the free 
market, or the importance of the 
free market in relation to the 
freedom of our press. By “mar- 
ket” we do not mean the stock 
or commodity exchanges, nor do 
we mean the shopping centers 
of retail and wholesale trade. By 
“market” we mean the process by 
which millions of American peo- 
' ple freely exchange their products 
and services for the procucts and 


services of their fellow men. In the 
United States, with almost 200 


years of relatively-unfettered per- 
sonal liberty behind us, we would 





George Koether 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a 
offer to buy any of these securities. The 


not call a “press” worthy of the 
name if it were not a free press. 
Likewise, a “market” cannot truly 
be called a market unless it op- 
erates by the free choices of its 
consumers and producers. If it is 
not free, it is no longer a market. 
It is a state-controlled system. 

Perhaps some may feel I have 
stretched this parallel too far. At 
first, there may seem to be little 
logic in valuing equally the right 
of a crusading editor to expose 
official corruption and the right 
of a man to package pickles or 
pills and sell them at a price he 
is willing to accept and a buyer 
is willing to pay. Yet—as I hope 
to demonstrate — I am convinced 
that all “freedoms” are integral, 
that freedom, in fact, is indivisi- 
ble—and that a nation which loses 
the freedom of its market will 
soon lose the freedom of its press 
and, finally, the freedom of its 
people. 


Recalls Newness of Freedoms 

We forget, all too easily, that 
freedom is an exceptional con- 
dition in the history of man. To 
appreciate how recently our free- 
dom was really won, consider 
civilization as telescoped into a 
span of only half a century, with 
50 years representing all the 
elapsed time between a point half- 
way through the paleolithic age 
(500,000 B. C.) and the present. On 
the basis of this compressed cal- 
endar of 50 years man would 
have. spent something like 49 
years in nomadic wanderings, be- 
fore he learned to settle down in 
villages. He would have devel- 
oped writing about six months 
ago. His Grecian -civilization 
would have existed three months 
ago. Christianity would have ar- 
rived two months ago. The print- 
ing press would be about two 


weeks old. And a little more than 
a week ago, men would have 
had their ears sliced off, their 
noses split, and their eviscerated 
entrails burned before their very 
eyes — prior, of course, to being 
beheaded as a penalty for 
printing words displeasing to His 
Majesty, the King of England and 
his Ministers. And The Constitu- 
tion of the United States would 
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have been adopted only three 
days ago! 

Perhaps we forget how lately 
our liberty was won, how brief a 
time we have really possessed it, 
and how rapidly it is being taken 
from us. 


Jeopardizing Factors 


How free is our press today? 
According to some of our ablest 
journalists and publishers the 
freedom of the press is in great 
and growing jeopardy... . 

In an article on freedom of the 
press in the February first issue 
of Vital Speeches,. Clark Mollen- 
hoff, distinguished Washington 
reporter, says that “Government 
secrecy represents our major rea- 
son for concern today.” The 1959 
Sigma Delta Chi report on Free- 
dom of Information concurs in 
that view by saying that “Federal 
officials, from the. President. on 
down have resorted more and 
more frequently to the vague 
claim of ‘executive privilege’ to 
witbhold information from the 
public, the press and the Con- 
gress.” The exercise of this execu- 
tive privilege, has established .a 
principle and a precedent under 
which a broad and dangerous 
black-out of all information could 
be put into effect. 

Under this principle, any ad- 
ministration could withhold from 
the public essential facts on the 
spending of billions of dollars for 
such things as foreign aid. It may 
hide imprudence, mismanagement 
or fraud and in some cases ma- 
terial that has resulted in later 
indictments. At some time in the 
future, it is possible that another 
administration might keep secret 
information vital to the national 
security and the public safety. 

Undoubtedly, all journalism 
students have read Mr. Mollen- 
hoff’s well - documented, and 
somewhat frightening account of 
Washington’s violation of the 
people’s right to know. No doubt 


they have also read the excellent. 


report of the Sigma Delta Chi 
committee on Freedom of. Infor- 
mation. I only wish that every 
American would read and study 
both of these documents. In fact, 
I do net know why more ef our 
newspapers do not publish both of 
these reports as a service not only 
to the freedom of the press but, 
more importantly, to the freedom 
of the American people. 

All of. us recognize the neces- 
sity for government and the role 
of government power in behalf of 
citizens in a. free society. The 
sovereign people assign to their 
government the monopoly of co- 
ercion, so that their government 
can protect them against force 
or fraud. 

This police power is not an 
intervention into the market. 
Today, however, our government 
intervenes pervasively into the 
private lives—the market rights— 
of the people. 

Increasing secrecy on the part 
of the government is only a result 
that might be exvected from the 
growing power of government to 
intervene into the private lives 
of the people—into their right to 
produce and consume, to earn and 
to save, to invest and exchange— 
into their marketplace. 

Intervention into the market- 
place—as I define it—is infringe- 
ment upon the freedom of 
consumers with the excuse of pro- 
tecting the welfare of producers— 
or vice versa—with results, in the 
long run, harmful to both. 

Interventionism, like tyranny, 
has a long, long history. Perhaps 
the oldest—and still one of the 
best-known — interventionists — 
was Joseph. 


Government Intervention in 
Market Place 

According to the Bible, Joseph 
created the first government- 
managed farm plan. It came to 
him in a dream. He sold his idea 
to Pharaoh, and Pharaoi1 made 
him “ruler over the land of 
Egypt.” Today, in the United 


States, we have a much more 
complex version of Joseph's farm 
plan, and many people think it, 


too, is a dream—impossible of 
fulfillment. Today’s farm price 
support program is our best- 


known example of government 
intervention into the market proc- 
ess. It piles up surpluses, raises 
the price of food to the house- 
wife, increases the tax load upon 
taxpayers, and wastes land re- 
sources. At least, that is the judg- 
ment of Professor William Peter- 
son, whose recent book, The 
Great Farm Problem, says: “The 
farmer is no longer a free agent. 
Neither is the consumer... . The 
farmer and the consumer, and, in 
a sense the politician are all vic- 
tims of intervention.” 

If the government claims the 
right to regulate the supply of 
cotton, corn and wheat, why 
should we be surprised when it 
claims the right to control the 
supply of information? 

If the government thinks itself 
competent to determine such a 
sensitive economic factor as a 
minimum wage rate, why should 
we be surprised if it considers 
itself competent to decide what is 
too “sensitive” for the people to 
know? 

Government and Gold 


If the government could call in 
the people’s gold and replace it 
with paper money and then con- 
tinue to withhold that gold to 
which the people were entitled— 
why, then, can it not also with- 
hold information to which the 
people are entitled? 

What it all boils down to is this: 
“he who pays the piper calls the 
tune.” The Supreme Court made 
it all very legal 18 years ago when 
it ruled that the government could 
dictate how much wheat a farmer 
could grow. The Court said; “It 
is hardly lack of due process for 
the government to regulate that 
which is subsidizes.” By the same 
logic, perhaps, the government 
feels entitled to censor that which 
it regulates. And it continues to 
“regulate” more and more of. our 
economy. 

Today, so much of our economy 
is regulated that.some authorities 
feel it is a delusion.to say we are 
living in a completely ‘free enter- 
prise’ system. As economist F. A. 


‘Hayek says, “the world of today 


is just interventionist chaos.” 


A Greater Insidious Enemy 


In one sense, interventionism is 
a far more insidious enemy of 
freedom than is Communism. 
Everyone — or, perhaps I should 
say almost everyone—can see the 
dangers of Communism. They 
have been devastatingly demon- 
strated. But the evils of interven- 
tionism lie hidden behind a de- 
ceptive facace of seemingly be- 
nevolent social policy. 

The basic idea of most inter- 
ventionism is to improve the wel- 
fare of society by taxing the rich 
and distributing the proceeds. But, 
as our growing surpluses of farm 
products indicate, intervention 
into the market defeats its own 
purpose-and ends in costly failure. 
The costs rise so high that there 
are not enough rich men to foot the 
bill. So everyone finds his taxes 
increased. With each intervention 
into the market new problems are 
created’ and new taxes needed. 
Then more intervention is at- 
tempted to cure the problems cre- 
ated by the previous intervention. 
Thus the problems grow still more 
complex and costly, and seem to 
require even more intervention. 
The process — if continued long 
enough—leads inevitably to full 
socialism. 


This creeping interventionism, 
if stretched out over a period of 
years, can deceive many people 
who do not realize they are 
headed into full socialism until 
they are past the point of.no re- 
turn. Then it’s too late. Recently, 
however, from Cuba we have 
heard a telescoped version of the 
interventionist process. A radio 
report quoted Dr, Castro's finance 
minister as saying: “We are not 
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communists, we merely reserve 
the right to intervene into any 
business up to 100%!” Recent 
news from Cuba indicates that the 
Castro regime is fast approaching 
the 100% point. 

Quite often the announced pur- 
pose of government intervention 
is to “help save free enterprise.” 
But the intervention is more 
likely to stifle free enterprise. In 
food it produces a permanent sur- 
plus and higher prices. In money 
“management” usually produces 
inflation. In labor it condones 
violence. The effect upon govern- 
ment itself is the growth of 
“executive secrecy” — and a 
swelling bureaucracy. Today 
there are more Americans en- 
gaged by government than there 
are growing the nation’s food. 
Since 1900, the number of workers 
in private jobs has increased 
100%. In the same period, the 
number of workers in govern- 
ment jobs has increased 650%. 
The Federal Government is op- 
erating some 20,000 commercial 
businesses in competition wtih 
private enterprise. 

As long as the government is 
knee-deep in the people’s freedom 
of markets, it will be knee-deep 
in the people’s freedom of infor- 
mation. And as it extends control 
in those markets, it will also tend 
to want to extend control over 
that information—and that con- 
trol will increasingly be directed 
to covering up the government’s 
mistakes or hiding its reach for 
more power. 

In the words of the Chinese 
essayist, Lin Yutang, “It is not 
always realized that there is al- 
ways a conflict between public 
opinion and authority, inevitable 
in whatever country and age... 
if the government wins, the peo- 
ple must lose, and if the govern- 
ment loses, the people must win.” 
Printing began in China, and so, 
quite probably, did censorship. 
Confucius defined the “executive 
secrecy” of his day as follows: 
“The people may be allowed to 
act, but may not be allowed to 
know.” 

Confucius’ idea was taken up in 
earnest by the Emperor Shih 
Huang Ti. He applied what may 
have been history’s first brain 
washing. He tried to wipe out the 
past by burning all the records of 
his. predecessors. Next, he cen- 
sored the present by burying alive 
400 scholars of history (the re- 
porters of their day) — and then 
announced himself as China’s 
“first” Emperor. 

A modern version of wiping out 
the past—or, at least, trying to 
conceal it—was the State Depart- 
ment’s admission, less than two 
years ago, that it was suppressing 
37 volumes dealing with foreign 
relations since 1939. It might ap- 
pear that the American people 
like the Chinese of Confucius’ 
day, “may not be allowed to 
know.” 

Government secrecy has be- 
come so widespread—at the state 
and local, as well as the federal 
level — that the press, as you 
know, has had to keep up a run- 
ning battle with bureaucratic sup- 
pression of news. “Right to know” 
laws have been passed in 37 
states, requiring state officials to 
keep open books—or open meet- 
ines. or both. 


“From a talk by Mr. Koether before 
the School of Journalism, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Renneisen V.-P. 


Of G. E. Parks 


Trewin CC, RBenneisen has been 
elected Vice-President and 
director of G. Everett Parks & 
Co., Inc., 52 Broadway, New York 
City. 


Joins Livingston, Williams 
(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — James E. 
Rettew is now connected with 
Livingston. Williams & Co., Inc., 

Hanna Building. 
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Past Month Reveals Slight Gains 


In Production and New Orders 


Continuation of good—but not booming—business is seen in the 

immediat2 months ahead in the latest survey of purchasing agents. 

Wariness, howaver, is expressed about the employment hiring rate 

and the desire to rebuild inventories which were found to have been 
rebuilt much faster than anyone anticipated. 


Business is generally good, but it is less good than the overly 
optimistic estumates made at the first of the year. Inventories 
have been replenished, all items are available in plentiful supply 
and, in many fields, price competition has been much more intense 
than was expected. In short, business has not shown the buoy- 
ancy that was expected, but it is continuing on a relatively 
sati:factory plateau. 

In examining the statistics for this month, the Business. Sur- 
vey Committee of the National Association ot Purchasing Agents, 
find that both production and new orders have improved slightly 
in the last 30 days. In telling of production, 26% of the members 
say their company’s output has increased, 56% report no change 
and 18% state there has been a decrease. The NAPA Survey Com- 
mittee is headed by Chester F. Ogden, Vice-President of ihe 
Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Looking at the all-important new order position, 32% have 
booked more business this month than last, 48% the same amount, 
and 20% less. ’ 

Employment looms as a dark cloud on the horizon; for; again 
this month, more of our members report a reduction inthe, size 
of their work force than.those who tell of adding employees to 
their payrolls. 

It is now quite clear that Purchasing Executives were able to 
rebuild year-end depleted inventories much faster than anyone 
anticipated. As a result, most of our members now believe their 
present stocks are.in balance and there is no further desire to 
increase them. 

Prices are continuing to inch upward; but, they are spotty, 
and many competitive buying opportunities are available. 

Our members generally look for a continuation of this good— 
but not booming—business in the immediate months ahead; and, 
as a result, are following a cautious buying policy, whereby they 
are restricting their forward coverage to the minimum consistent 
with assured deliveries. 

Commodity Prices 

Over-all commodity prices are steady to a shade higher. This 
is reflected by the fact that 70% of our members report that in 
the past 30 cays there has been no change in the prices they are 
paying; 26% say there have been minor increases, and 4% slight 
decreases. However, as is often the case, these over-all statistics 
do not tell the entire story. There are numerous reports of local 
market conditions and specific product developments that are 
offering real competitive buying opportunities. 


Inventories 


Two things are most often mentioned in the survey reports 
from Purchasing Executives as the major reasons for keeping 
inventory balances at a minimum at this time. These are: (1) 
availability of materials, and (2) strong competition. They see 


no need to build up inventories of purchased materials beyond 
immediate foreseeable needs. So, again, stocks of purchased 
materials on hand are down this month. There are 26% report- 
ing lower inventories, and 25% reportimg higher inventories. This 
leaves 49% indicating that their balances have remained un- 
changed from March. 

Employment 


In the period ‘immediately preceding the steel strike in 1959, 
employment had climbed to a new post-Korean War high. During 
the last half of 1959, there was the expected drop-in employment 
‘and the low point was reached in October-November. In Decem- 
ber, 1959, and January, 1960, employment gradually picked up as 


everyone looked for the predicted boom. Since February, however, 
employment has dropped at a faster rate than can be explained by 
seasonal or other normal factors. Again this month, there is an 
increase in the number reporting fewer employees on their rolls, 
26%, as compared with 22% in March. Also, 13% say employ- 
ment is somewhat higher this month, as against 14% last month. 
Reporting no change are 61%. 
Buying Policy 

Although not readily apparent when looking at only two 
months statistics, the shortening in time-ahead for -which buyers 
are willing to commit, continues. With very few exceptions, sup- 
pliers’ inventories of buyers’ requirements are more than adequate 
to meet their needs. 








Per Cent Reporting 


Hand to 6 Mos. 
Mouth 30Days G0 Days 90Days’ tol Yr. 
April 
Production Materials___ 6 33 40 14° 7 
MRO Supplies __.-.--_ 23 46 22 8 1 
Capital Expenditures_- 10 6 13 21 50 
March 
Preduction Materials___ 8 36 28 22 6 
MRO Supplies -___--_~- 26 ad 23 5 2 
Capital Expenditures__ y 8 14 23 46 


Specifie Commodity Changes 

Again, this month, there are spotty movements, both up and 
down, on some commodities, as markets are affected ‘sy over- 
inventories of some items, and temporary shortages in others. 

On the up side are: Kraft paper and multiwall bags, hand 
tools and drills, burlap, calcium chloride and chlorine. 

On the down side are: Steel scrap and many items of elec- 
trical apparatus. 

In short supply are: Anhydrides. 
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Principal Factors Involved 
In the Fall of U. K. Stocks 


By Paul Einzig 


London Steck Exchange weakness is attributed not so much to the 
recent mild U. K. disinflationary moves as it is to the discounting of 
further m2asures expected to be taken to check the inflation said to 
be incubating now. Dr. Einzig writes of the growing capital spending 
boom and continuing consumer demand contributing to a state of 
over-full employment and the anticipated unabated upward wage 
pace. He also refers to the unfortunate need to act on inflation by 
checking expansion which places any democracy at a disadvantage 
with the Communist world. 


LONDON, Eng. — Ever since the 
Budget the London Stock Ex- 
change has had a weak undertone. 
Industrial equities lost their en- 
tire gains since the beginning of 
this year and their index shows 
a series of new low records for 
1960. From time to time there is 
a recovery but it has no real 
strength and does not last. In- 
vestors seem to have made up 
their mind that for the time being 
at any rate the boom is over. 

The reason for this pessimism, 
which is in sharp contrast with 
the optimistic atmosphere that 
prevailed throughout 1959 and 
earlier this year, lies in the Gov- 
ernment’s declared disinflationary 
policy. Once more, as in 1957, 
the British economy appears to 
be overloaded, and once more the 
Government is determined to pre- 
vent inflation. Qn the - present 
occasion, however, the disinfla- 
tionary measures have not been 
decided upon as a result of any 
actual rising trend in the price 
level which in fact has remained 
remarkably stable for nearly two 
years. They have been decided 
upon for fear of a resumption of 
the rise in prices in the absence 
of disinflationary measures. That 
fear is not altogether unjustified. 
There are indications that, as in 
1957, the trade unions have lost 
their heads and are ready to 
plunge into a wage spree. Like- 
wise there are indications that 
once more employers are inclined 
to take the line of least resistance, 
and give way to unwarranted 
wage demands. 


Net Due to Sterling Threat 


This is practically the only rea- 
son why the Government feels 
impelled to inflict disinflationary 
measures on the national econ- 
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omy. But for the threat of infla- 
tion the British boom could be 
allowed to proceed unhampered. 
It would be possible to raise 
productive capacity, output and 
the standard of living for the 
benefit of all. With their usual 
short-sighted selfishness the trade 
unions endeavour to secure the 
entire benefit of the expanding 
production for their members 
with the result that by their at- 
titude- they deprive the commu- 
nity (including their own mem- 
bers), of the prospective benefits: 


While in 1957 the threat to 
sterling and the resulting decline 
in the gold reserve was the im- 
mediate cause of the decision to 
embark on a credit squeeze, in 
1960 sterling seems to be safe and 
sound and the gold reserve has 
been increasing. The fact that 
for once a postwar Government 
is pursuing a disinflationary pol- 
icy without being compelled to do 
so by an acute attack on sterling 
has created a good impression on 
the Foreign Exchange market and 
has led to an improvement of 
sterling. There has been quite an 
appreciable influx of gold during 
the last two months. This fact 
does not prevent the Government 
from administering mild doses of 
disinflation, coupled with the 
warning that the dosage would 
be increased if necessary. 


Explains Basic Reason 


The actual extent of the credit 
squeeze would not in itself have 
been sufficient to produce the 
adverse effect on equities wit- 
nessed during the last month or 
so. It is the anticipation of fur- 
ther measures that tends to de- 
press the Stock Exchange. Inves- 


‘tors and dealers have no illusions 


about the probable attitude of the 
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trade unions. It would take a 
much more severe credit squeeze, 
leading to an increase of unem- 
ployment, to bring them to their 
senses. So long as disinflation is 
applied in moderation, wage de- 
mands are likely to continue un- 
abated, which means that the 
economy is doomed to put up with 
further disinflationary measures 
of increasing gravity. 

Owing to the inevitable time 
lag between changes in the busi- 
ness situation and corresponding 
changes in the capital investment 
plans of industry the prosperity 
of 1958-59 is only just beginning 
to produce its full effect on in- 
dustrial expansion. In the ab- 
sense of a last-minute scaling 
down of plans, 1960 will witness 
a boom in the capital goods in- 
dustry.. This means that in the 
absence of a corresponding con- 
traction in consumer demand the 
overload on the economy is likely 
to tend to increase. Already there 
is over-full employment in most 
industrial areas, and the scarcity 
of labor is likely to increase fur- 
ther. This will provide further 
temptation and opportunity for 
excessive wage demands, which 
again will call for further disin+ 
flationary measures. At present 
the object of the official policy is 
confined to preventing the de- 
velopment of inflationary symp- 
toms. There is a danger that be- 
fore very long its object will have 
to be to fight actual inflationary 
symptoms, which requires more 
drastic measures. 


Disadvantage With U.S.S.R. 


This state of affairs is not 
special to Britain. Similar con- 
ditions as this are in all industrial 
countries of the Free World. It 
means that while the countries 
ef the Soviet bloc are in a posi- 
tion to go: ahead with their in- 
dustrial. expansion unhampered, 


in the Free World trade union 
greed and selfishness makes it 
impossible for the authorities te 
allow industries to expand to the 
full extent of their capacity. Such 
an unhampered expansion would 
mean inflation which vould re- 
act on the standard of living in 
the long run. So there seems 
nothing for it but to check the 


‘expansion even if this places the 
democracies at a grave disad- 


vantage in competitive co-exist- 
ence with the Communist world. 





This is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


May 9, 1960 


AMERICAN BOWLING ENTERPRISES INC. 


COMMON STOCK 


($1.00 Par Value) 


Together with 150,000 Class A Common Stock 
Purchase Warrants, in units consisting of one 
share of Common Stock and one detachable Class 
A Common Stock Warrant. 


Price: $7.50 Per Unit 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned and from 
such other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in this state. 


MYRON A. LOMASNEY & Co. 
39 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


BOwling Green 9-8120 
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THE MARKET... AND YOU 


BY WALLACE STREETE 











An already nervous market 
during the past week turned 
into a nervous “plane” mar- 
ket, which after the rally of 
March 3 and 4 skidded to a 
net loss of 1° ($6 by the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average). 
The tightening of interna- 
tional tension with the heat- 
ing-up of the Cold War with 
its inflationary implications, 
constitutes a typical news 
item which might well have 
been construed as bullish in 
a more confident market at- 
mosphere. 


What “Market”? 


While it has become bro- 
midic to refer to selectivity in 
market fluctuations, the pres- 
ent cross-currents are indeed 
remarkable. For example, in 
the Tuesday session, which 
was head-lined by a leading 
commentator as having 
“crumbled” and after a four- 
month 12% market decline, 
no less than 36 new highs for 
the year were registered— 
against 133 new lows. And in 
the same ‘‘crumbling” market 
session, of the 1,193 issues 
traded, 338 rose, against 626 
declining and 229 closing un- 
changed. 

ue ae ' ae 

Minnesota Mining, one of 
week’s “new high” stocks, 
demonstrated the still per- 
severing market effectiveness 
of the Split. This week’s due 
date for the previously an- 
nounced 3-for-1 slicing, cou- 
pled with the reporting of an 
earnings increase, stimulated 
this glamor chip’s further 
climb to an all-time high of 
196 (50 times the raised earn- 
ings). 

a aK He 

Another new-high stepper, 
Great Western Financial, has 
benefited, along with other 
savings and loan institutions, 
from news of both the long- 
and short-term variety. Or- 
ganized in California in 1955 
to take over the ownership of 
the Great Western Savings 
and Loan Association, and 
now encompassing seven as- 
sociations with ‘combined 
total assets of over $660 mil- 
lion, it has been enjoying full 
participation in California’s 
renewed real estate boom, to- 
gether with increased con- 
sumer incomes resulting in 
larger savings. This week’s 
market fillip to the issue re- 
sulted at least in part from 
Senator Paul Douglas’ vigor- 
ous attack on the legislation 
before the Congress to in- 
crease Federal taxation on 
savings and loan associations, 
along with the mutual savings 
banks. His bitter onslaught on 
the pending legislation as a 
“blatant example of irrespon- 
sible. pressure politics,” ‘by 
Mr. Douglas, who as head of 
the relevant Senate Banking 
subcommittee is in a key posi- 
tion, is serving to relieve the 


bulls on the savings and loan 

companies of their chief over- 

hanging worry. 
% * %% 

Against a background of 
ever-lessening investor inter- 
est in the rails (the life in- 
surance companies turned a 
completely cold shoulder to 
carrier commons last year), a 
few individual issues are 
arousing some interest. One 
of these is Denver & Rio 
Grande, presided over by 
Alfred Perlman in his pre- 
New York Central career. Not 
only have this efficient car- 
rier’s gross revenues and net 
income during the past dec- 
ade fared considerably better 
than the rest of the industry; 
but also, coupled with a mod- 
est and declining debt struc- 
ture, its working capital, at 
$25% million, stands at its 
highest level since 1952. The 
common shares are earning 
about $1.50, and pay a $1 
dividend, which at its market 
price of 15, offers a yield of 
6.6%. 


An Area of Investment Value 


Understandable in the 
present quieted investment 
atmosphere, are signs of a re- 
turn of interest to the insur- 
ance stock area. Particularly 
because of recent years’ de- 
structive results underwrit- 
ing-wise, along with their 
market’s illiquidity in con- 
trast to the pyrotechnical dis- 
plays put on by the electron- 
ics and other Stock Exchange 
favorites, they have lain quite 
neglected. Now, in with the 
deflated market psychology, 
the improved underwriting 
results, and the market pric- 
ing reasonably capitalizing 
the companies’ investment 
earnings, the fire and casu- 
alty shares are gradually stir- 
ring up long-pull buying in- 
terest. 

* Bs ES 

American Insurance Com- 
pany, the outgrowth of a 
three-way merger, at 26, can 
be bought for but 13 times its 
investment income of $2.03 
per share. Its underwriting 
operations were in the black 
last. year, with its total ad- 
justed earnings at $2.14. With 
the dividend at $1.30, the 
issue yields 5%. A further in- 
crease in total earnings, to $3, 
is looked for in 1960. 

In the high-quality cate- 
gory in the casualty field, 
Employers seems to offer ex- 
ceptional value. Its rate of 
growth and underwriting 
profit margin have always 
been well above average. Yet 
it is selling at approximately 
10 times this year’s estimated 
investment income of $3.75 
per share contrasted with its 
current dividend of $1.40 per 
share. Earnings last year were 
$4.20 per share so that the 
stock is selling at only nine 
times last year’s earnings. If 
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automobile experience con- 
tinues to improve, it is not 


hard to envisage earnings of p 


at least $5 per share com- 
pared with the current mar- 
ket of 38. Net worth at the 
year-end was $68 per share. 


New Hampshire Insurance 
is another example of an ex- 
tremely cheap insurance 
stock. Selling around 50 to 
yield 4.2%, it had investment 
income of $4.48 per share last 
year with total earnings of 
$6.01. The dividend is $2.10 
per share with net worth $97 
per share. New Hampshire 
has traditionally sought busi- 
ness in the rural areas and its 
underwriting is usually some- 
what above average. Invest- 
ment income alone this year 
should be in the neighborhood 
of $5.00 per share so that the 
stock is selling at only 10 
times this estimated invest- 
ment income alone. 


[The views expressed in this article 
do not necessarily at any time coin- 
cide with those of the “Chronicle.” 
They are presented as those of the 
author only.| 


The Security 
I Like Best 


Continued from page 2 


program in effect for many years 
and amounted to 7.2% of sales. It 
equalled $2.60 per share of com- 
mon stock. Acme’s continued em- 
phasis on new product develop- 
ment made it necessary for it to 
erect a new building adjoining 
the company’s main plant at Cuba, 
N. Y., to be used for research and 
as an engineering laboratory. 


Acme’s engineering advance was 
the natural outgrowth of the 
wealth of experience accumulated 
through over forty years of man- 
ufacturing transformers and other 
magnetic components. 


Printed-circuit panel controls, 
incorporating transistors, provide 
a further control step in the reg- 
ulation of Acme Electric power 
supplies and other equipment, 
within close limits not possible be- 
fore. The high amplification fac- 
tor of these transistorized control 
panels makes it possible to sense 
extremely small variations in 
power and regulate or control the 
power output instantly, with a 
high degree of accuracy. The 
basic principles of transistorized- 
magnetic component control 
panels are not limited to size of 
finished products. They are an im- 
portant feature of miniature de- 
vices as well as equipment weigh- 
ing thousands of pounds. Transis- 
torized control circuitry improves 
the performance and adds impor- 
tant features to such of its products 
as Magnistrol Battery Chargers, 
Motor Speed Controls, DC Regu- 
lated Power Supplies, Automation 
and Control Circuits. 


As a result of the company’s ex- 
pended program in engineering 
and research over the last several 
years, a contract has been re- 
ceived from Brookhaven National 
Laboratory amounting to several 
hundred thousand dollars and call- 
ing for the development and man- 
ufacture of a number of large reg- 
ulated D.C. power supplies, rang- 
ing in capacity up to 600 kilowatts 
output, and weighing approxi- 
mately 16,000 lbs. each. The units 
being supplied are larger than 
equipment produced in the past by 
Acme Electric, and offer oppor- 


tunities in active new fields. This 
equipment will be part of a new 
giant atom smasher, known as an 
Alternating Gradient Synchrotron, 
being constructed at the Brook- 


haven National Laboratory to con- 
duct further research in the field 
of nuclear physics. In the past, 
<. power for similar applica- 
tions has been provided by ro- 
tating electrical machinery. 
Operations for the balance of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, appear very favorable as the 
company’s backlog of orders was 
reported at approximately 50¢ 
higher than the backlog of a year 
ago. The company’s sales forecast 
indicates shipments for the last 
six months will be equal to or 
exceed the first six months’ results. 


In these days of 40 to 1 ratios 
prevalent in quotations for the 
stock of many electronic compa- 
nies, it is most difficult for the 
analyst to find the issue of a 43- 
year-old company with established 
earning power selling at eleven 
times earnings. Acme’s earnings 


for its fiscal year ended June 30, 
1959, were $1.45 per share. For the 
six months ended Dec.. 31, 1959, 
earnings were 77¢ per share com- 
pared with 59¢ per share for the 
same period of 1958. The common 
stock is selling at 16 and traded 
Over-the-Counter. 

I recommend this company’s 
Annual Report as necessary read- 
ing for a more thorough study of 
this situation. 


Apy to Be Officer 
Of Amott Baker 


On May 19th, Edward C. Apy will 
be elected an Assistant Vice-Pres- 
ident of Amott, Baker & Co., In- 
corporated, 150 Broadway, New 
York City, members of tne New 
York Stock Exchanze. 





BOND CLUB OF DENVER 
The Bond Ciub of Denver Bowling League reports the final stand- 
ing for 1959-1960 season for the teams (three men each), 81 games 
108 Peterson points. 


—TEAM STANDING — 


Founders Mutual Depositor Corp.____.--_-------- 
a, Messe @Ce... - 5.0 ii. 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co.____-_- 
Garrett-Bromfield & Co.____-- 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. (#2) 
Mavericks (3 strays)... ----- 


Currie Investment 


Boettcher and Company ------- 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. (#2)_-------- 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. (#1) 
Kirchner, Ormsbee & Weisner 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. (#1)--------- 


Won Lost 
65% 4214 
Shas <a alacant bidder snares 64 at 
nidcapitlbnn dnt idaaeteaera te 6314 4415 
Di cE od al i int 59 49 
58 50 
co iebigid acta teedal tlstn ae ee ‘57 51 
J cit ls all ills “Seniesa 5214 5514 
din dtc etiooee 52 56 
48 4914 
48 60 
ad le alten tetihn deaniiies 42 66 
38 70 


HIGH TEAM GAME—Mavericks (596) 
HIGH TEAM SERIES—J. A. Hogle & Co. (1,642) 
INDIVIDUAL HIGH GAME—Neiswanger, Mavericks (266) 


INDIVIDUAL HIGH SERIES— 

Bromfield, Garrett-Bromfield & Co. (615) 
INDIVIDUAL HIGH LEAGUE AVERAGE— 

Mayer, J. A. Hogle & Co. (181) 
INDIVIDUAL SECOND HIGH LEAGUE AVERAGE— 


Neiswanger, Mavericks (179) 


INDIVIDUAL THIRD HIGH LEAGUE AVERAGE— 
Cowan, Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. (168) 
Members of the 1959-1960 Committee were Jim Roberts, Bos- 
worth, Sullivan & Co.; Don Langley, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith Inc.; Oscar Hasselgren, Walston & Co., Inc.; and Cully 


Mayer, J. A. Hogle & Co. 


1960-1961 Committee Members are: Bill Gunderson, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc.; Alex Forsyth, Calvin Bullock 
Ltd.; Oscar Hasselgren, Walston & Co., Inc.; Cully Mayer, J. A. 


Hogle & Co. 


PITTSBURGH SECURITIES TRADERS ASSOCIATION 
The Pittsburgh Securities Traders Association will hold their 1960 
Spring Outing June 10 at the Shannopin Country Club. 

Members of Committees for the Outing are Robert Wetmore, 
McJunkin, Paton & Co., and John C. Loos, Walston & Co., Inc., 
Chairmen; Samuel Teresi, Reed, Lear & Co.,and Thomas J. Davies, 
Jr., McKelvy & Company, Le Bocci; Robert Cunningham, Singer, 
Deane & Scribner, and Robert G. Deakins, Reed, Lear & Co., golf; 
and Frederick Leech, Moore, Leonard & Lynch, and Malcolm 
Lambin, Jr., Thomas & Company, prizes. 

Dinner will be served at 7 o'clock. 

The Association anticipates one of the best outings it has had 
and reservations should be made early. 


NATIONAL SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 

Alfred F. Tisch, Fitzgerald & Company, New York City, Chairman 
of the National Advertising Committee of the National Security 
Traders Association, has announced that Russell Wardley, Fulton 
Reid & Co., Inc., Cleveland, is now Regional Advertising Chairman 
for the Cleveland Security Traders Association. 

INVESTMENT TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 


The Investment Traders Association of Philadelphia will hold their 
38th Summer Outing on June 10 at the Overbrook Country Club, 


Radnor Township, Pa. 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


The STANY Glee Club will hold its Sixth Annual Dinner-Dance 
at the Belmont Plaza Hotel, New York City on May 21. 


BOND CLUB OF LOUISVILLE 


The Bond Club of Louisville will hold its Annual Summer Outing 
‘June 20 at the Standard Country Club. 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO 


The Security Traders Association of Chicago will hold their Annual 
Outir. at the Nordic Hills Country Club on June 25. 
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PUBLIC UTILITY 
SECURITIES BY OWEN ELY 





Utah Power & Light Company 


Utah Power & Light and its sub- 
sidiaries Western Colorado Power 
and Telluride Power, supply elec- 
tricity in sections of Utah and 
smaller areas of Idaho, Wyoming 
and Colorado. Population of the 
territory is about 750,000 and 
large cities include Salt Lake City 
and Ogden. 

Diversified mining activity, plus 
farming, formed the backbone of 
economic activity in the state 
prior to World War II, but now 
manufacturing activities, defense 
plants, oil refineries and food 
processing plants have consider- 
ably diversified the industrial 
status. Discovery of oil in the Four 
Corners region, with some 550 
producing wells already devel- 
oped and substantial exploration 
continuing, has been an important 
factor in the state’s economy. The 
company’s electric revenues from 
the uranium and oil areas now 
amount to well over a million 
dollars a year. And as new oil 
wells are drilled, older wells go 
“on pumps” and increased use of 
electricity results. 


In mining operations an indus- 
trial newcomer is elemental phos- 
phorus. About seven years ago 
the company began serving Mon- 
santo’s two electric furnaces and 
last year. Central Farmers Ferti- 
lizer Company also set up a fur- 
nace, so that Utah Power & Light 
now obtains some $4 million a 
year in revenues from this 
source. Substantial phosphate re- 
serves have now been found in 
other areas and since sulphur 
is also available nearby, a sul- 
phuric acid phosphate fertilizer 
plant is to be constructed in the 
near future by two chemical com- 
panies. Food Machinery Company 
plans to construct a plant to man- 
ufacture 100,000 tons of coke per 
annum, as coke is used in the 
manufacture of phosphorus. 


Since Utah is somewhai remote 
from the West Coast, it has de- 
veloped into an important defense 
center. Hill Air Force Base now 
employs some 13,000 people, and 
the Tooele Ordnance Depot and 
Dugway Proving Ground some 
3,300. Sperry Rand, prime con- 
tractor for the Sergeant missile, 
occupies some 400,000 square feet 
of floor space devoted to research 
and manufacture of electronic 
equipment. Thiokol, which devel- 
ops solid rocket fuels and recently 
received contracts to make com- 
ponents for the Minute Man mis- 
sile, has an extensive building 
program. Marquardt Corporation 
in four years has undergone rapid 
expansion and today employs 
some 1,700 people to manufacture 
ram-jet engines. Hercules Powder 
Company has spent $8 million to 
construct facilities for research 
and development of the Minute- 
Man missile and a solid fuel pro- 
pellant. Litton Industries manu- 
factures electronic tubes and ex- 
pects to double its operations this 
year. Boeing Aircraft has started 
construction and will operate an 
ICBM assembly plant on Hill Air 
Force Base. 

Steel production seems assured 
of long-range operations, with 
US. Steel’s highly efficient plant 
and the ample reserves of iron 
ore in both southwestern Utah 
and central pre and of cok- 
ing coal in Utah and western 
Colorado. 

The company now serves some 
200,000 acres of farm land, nearly 
half of which was added in the 
last decade, irrigated with water 
pumped from canals and under- 
ground sources; Salt Lake Valley 
and south-central Utah qontain 
about 72,000 acres of land so ir- 
rigated. Revenues from this busi- 
ness now exceed $1 million a year 


—some five times what they were 
ten years ago. 

In the past decade, the com- 
pany’s revenues increased from 
$20 million to almost $50 million, 
assets from $107 to $270 million 
and share earnings rose from $1.15 
to $1.85. This growth is expected 
to be maintained and it is esti- 
mated that by 1975 capacity 
should be nearly three times that 
of 1959. 


Generating capacity last year 
totaled 717,000 kw of which about 
one-quarter was hydro. The com- 
pany also purchases considerable 
power from Idaho Power Com- 
pany under long-term contracts. 
The next generating unit, with a 
capacity of 150,000 kw, is sched- 
uled for service in the fall of 
1963 (the last unit with 100,000 
kw was installed in 1957). New 
capacity requirements up to 1963 
will be obtained by buying firm 
power from Idaho Power, which 
is completing its second large 
hydro plant of the Hell’s Canyon 
trio. 


Utah Power & Light began tak- 
ing 50,000 kw from Idaho Power 
last October, which will be 
stepped up to 100,000 kw late this 
year and to 200,000 kw about a 
year later; it will continue at that 
level through 1964, when it will 
drop to 150,000 and continue for 
another three years. Utah P. & L. 
plans to build two 500,000 kw 
plants in the later 1960s since it 
is estimated that the total load 
will reach 2 million kw by 1975. 


The company has abundant 
supplies of a variety of reason- 
ably cheap fuels in the area—oil, 
high grade coal, petroleum pitch 
(by-product of an oil refinery), 
an interruptible supply of natural 
gas, etc. Weighted average cost of 
all fuels last year was only 23¢ 
per million btu. 

Utah Power & Light’s construc- 
tion expenditures averaged only 
$13 million per annum in 1958-9 
but for future years are forecast 
approximately as follows: 1960, 
$17 million; 1961, $19 million; 
1962, $27 million; 1963, $28 mil- 
lion; and 1964, $20 million. As a 
result of the low construction pro- 
gram interest during construction 
last year amounted to only li¢ 
per share, but this year the figure 
will be somewhat higher. The 
company does not use accelerated 
depreciation. 


The company’s last rate increase 
was in 1952. Last year the rate of 
return was about 6%. If inflation 
continues the company may have 
to ask for a rate increase. The 
decisions in two recent rate cases 
afford a good precedent, Mountain 
Fuel Supply being allowed a 6.3% 
return. 


Share earnings have increased 
steadily since 1951 with the ex- 
ception of a decline of 7¢ in 1958. 
In 1959, however, kwh sales 
gained 16% over 1958 despite a 
2% overall decline in Utah due to 
the copper and_ steel strikes. 
(Utah P. & L. does not serve the 
copper company and supplies only 
about a third of the steel compa- 
nies’ requirements. ) 


The stock has been selling re- 
cently around 35%; with a current 
dividend rate of $1.32, it yields 
3.7%. About one-fifth of the divi- 
dend is tax-free. 


Now Income Planning 


TOWSON, Md.— The firm name 
of Maryland Diversified Invest- 
ment Co., Inc., formerly of Balti- 
has been changed to Income 
Planning Corporation of Mary- 
land, and offices have been trans- 
ferred to 205 Medbury Road. 


Are We Over-Organized? 


By Roger W. Babson 


The point is made that the tremendous growth of associations still 
leaves us, on the whole, a nation of free individuals, Moreover, 


the small businessman is singled 


out as the hope of our country 


and the Federal laws and agencies catering to him are praised 
as well as the organizations to which small and medium-sized 
business people belong. 


The days of rugged individualism 
have passed. Henry Ford was 
noted for it. He always wanted to 
“go alone across lots and on foot.” 
He had little use for committees or 
associations. For many years he 
would not join the National Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association; 
he and others were in a position 
to go it alone, because they had 
some original ideas and were pa- 
tient enough to work them. 


I Believe in Cooperation 


The story of advancing civili- 
zation, however, is a record of 
man’s willingness to cooperate. 
The Trade Association Directory, 
prepared by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, shows that there 
are 3,000 regional and 7.000 local 
associations of businessmen. With 
these are affiliated 12,000 trade 
associations, 5,000 local Chambers 
of Commerce, and 30,000 business- 
men’s luncheon clubs. It seems as 
if everyone is a “joiner,” and 
many join several business groups. 
Yet even the above figures do not 
cover the many purely social, 
church, labor, and farm fraternal 
groups. As for employees’ organi- 
zations, there are 200 national and 
about 80,000 local unions. 


There has been much fun poked 
at the “Organization Man,” mean- 
ing a lower-echelon executive in 
big business corporations. But 
practically every man and many 
women are members of organized 
voluntary groups. In our free U. S., 
these members retain a very large 
degree of independence; and, ex- 
cept in cartels and some labor 
unions, individuals are not coerced 
or regimented or herded. On the 
whole, ours is a nation of free in- 
dividuals—though not as free as 
were our pioneer fathers. 


Small Businessmen 


Freedom to organize is one of 
our basic American freedoms. 
Special and new interests keep 
arising in our world of rapid 
changes; one new bristling area 
is that of Small Business, which 
since 1938 has been self-organized 
solely and specifically to protect 
the legitimate interests of inde- 


pendent small and medium-sized 
business people. The largest of 
these Small Business Organiza- 
tions is the National Federation of 
Independent Business, with head- 
quarters at Burlingame, Calif., 
G. Wilson Harder, President. This 
Federation presents its point of 
view to the Small Business Com- 
mittees of the Senate and House. 
It is outstanding in its coopera- 
tion with all Senators and Repre- 
sentatives—-and in keeping them 
informed of grassroots opinion on 
all legislation affecting small busi- 
ness. It has a highly respected and 
competent Vice-President in 
Washington giving full time to 
matters of legislative activity. 


There was established by Con- 
gress in 1953 the Small Business 
Administration and a subsidiary, 
the Small Business Investment 
Administration. This latter has 
made total short-term loans of 
$856,403,000 to upwards of 20,000 
individual independent smal] busi- 
ness firms; in addition it has ad- 
vanced long-term equity capital 
of $3,785,000 during the past year. 
It is now administering over 19,- 
000 business and disaster loans, 
including loans transferred from 
the former R. F. C. Sixty per cent 
of these loans were made in par- 
ticipation with banks. The cumu- 
lative losses through 1959 from 
SBA loans have been only 1.1%, 
a remarkable showing. I am con- 
vinced that the “little people” 
have financial responsibility and 
character. 


Are We Over-Organized 

Is organization “cramping the 
style” of individuals and reducing 
their initiative? Are too many of 
us becoming “leaners’” instead of 
“lifters”? I believe that as long 
as organizations are voluntary, 
they will wither away when they 
lose their usefulness. Individuals 
can make their influence felt 
within homogeneous groups of 
their choosing, dealing with prob- 
lems about which they have direct 
knowledge. 

For some years—with my asso- 
ciate Ernest Gaunt of Orlando, 
Fla.—I have watched these “small 
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businessmen.and women.” At least 
once each year I like to publicly 
testify to their integrity, industry, 
and importance. They are the 
hope of America. : 


Bosse, MeCollum 
With Cruttenden, 
Podesta Co. 


CHICAGO, Ill.—William K. Bosse 
has been appointed director of 
research at Cruttenden, Podesta 
& Co., 209 South La Salle Stree 
members o 
the New York 
and Midwest 
Stock Ex- 
changes, Rob- 
ert A. Podesta, 
Managing 
Partner, has 
announced. 

Mr. Robert 
Podesta also 
announced 
that Gordon 
H. McCollum 
has joined the 
head office 
staff as direc- 
tor of institu- 
tional sales. Mr. Bosse came to 
the Chicago-based investment 
firm in October of 1957, as senior 
analyst in the underwriting de- 
partment. Previously, he was a 
senior analyst with Glore, Forgan 
& Co., Chicago, and research de- 
partment manager for Loewi & 
Co., Milwaukee. 


Mr. McCollum’s extensive ex- 
perience in the securities business 
includes 20 years with McMaster 
Hutchinson & Co., Chicago. 


Lauds Fund Study 


Editor, Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle: 


In the issue of May 5th, A. Wilfred 
May did a splendid job in analyz- 
ing the activities of investment 
companies. It was an outstanding 
service, not merely to those folks 
who are directly engaged in the 
fund field, but to the entire in- 


vestment community. I am sure 
that many who read the story and 
consulted the accompanying tables 
feel as I do. I simply had to ex- 
press my appreciation. 


JOSEPH. C. POTTER. 
(Ed. Note: Mr. Potter writes the 
Radio Show Business Final, broad- 
cast daily over the American 
Broadcasting Co. network.) 





William K. Bosse 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of offers to buy, any of these 
securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


110,000 Shares 


May 11, 1960 


New Jersey Aluminum Extrusion Co., Ine. 


Capital Stock, Class A 


($1 Par Value) 


Price $8.875 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned 
as are licensed or registered brokers or dealers in securities in this State. 


Laird & Company, Corporation 
Hopper, Soliday & Co. 


Adams & Peck 
Interstate Securities 


Stein Bros. & Boyce 


Corporation 
Hill, Darlington & Co. 


J. R. Williston & Beane 


I. M. Simon & Co. 
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David V. Andrews and Frank M. 
Gregory have been appointed 
Vice-Presidents of The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York, 
George Champion, President, an- 
nounced May 11. Both are in the 
New England district of the 
United States department, the 
Bank’s national territorial organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Andrews joined the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company in 1950. 
He was appointed to the official 
staff as an Assistant Treasurer in 
1953 and in 1956, the year after 
the Chase National-Bank of Man- 
hattan merger, was promoted to 
Assistant Vice-President. 

Mr. Gregory, who joined the 
Chase National Bank in 1927, was 
appointed an Assistant Cashier in 
1937 and was promoted to As- 
sistant Vice-President in 1944. 

Also announced yesterday was 
the promotion of Byron S. Pardee 
and Robert W. Yates to Assistant 
Vice-Presidents in the public utili- 
ties department. George E. Kruger 
Was appointed mining geologist in 
the petroleum department. 

a ae 
The Chase Manhattan’ Bank, 
New York has announced two 
high-level changes in its trust 
department, effective June 1. 

J. Bryson Aird will become 
head of the agency administration 
division, which encompasses stock 
transfer, registration and corpo- 
rate agency administration. Arthur 
F. Henning, who has been Mr. 
Aird’s assistant, will succeed him 
as head of the corporate trust 
division. Both men are Vice- 
Presidents of the Bank. 

Mr. Aird joined the Bank in 
1930 as an Assistant Trust Officer. 
He was advanced to Assistant 
Vice-President in 1931 and to 
Vice-President in 1942. 

Mr. Henning joined the Bank in 
1919 and except for two years 
spent in the international depart- 
ment has served exclusively in 
the trust area. He was made a 
corporate trust officer in 1946, a 
Second Vice-President in 1952 and 
a Vice-President in 1957. 

a ae 


Robert H. Chiang has been ap- 

inted a manager of Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Company, 
New York in charge of its China- 
town Office, it was announced by 
Chairman Harold H. Helm. Mr. 
Chiang joined the Bank in 1952, 
and has’ served since 1957 as 
Assistant Manager of the China- 
town Office, at Canal & Mott Sts. 

In 1933, Mr. Chiang started his 
banking career with the Central 
Trust of China in Shanghai. He 
also has been affiliated with the 
Farmers Bank of China, Rangoon, 
Burma & Calcutta & Bombay, 
India. ; t 


a 
John W. Heilshorn, Assistant 
Vice-President, has joined the 
Correspondent Bank Department 
of The First National City Bank 
of New York. He was formerly 
with Chemical Bank New York 
Trust Company, New York. 
a ea * 
Promotion of Jean-Pierre Gabriel 
and John Keat to Vice-Presidents 
Was announced by the Bankers 
Trust Company, New York. Both 
formerly were Assistant Vice- 
Presidents. Assigned to the bank’s 
international banking department, 
Mr. Gabriel joined Bankers Trust 
in 1957. He previously was mana- 
ger of the foreign department of 
American Security and Trust 
Company, Washington, D. C. 
* a 


The Bank of New York, the 
City’s first Bank which. was 


founded in 1784, will open a¥é° 


branch in Freedomland, the new 
outdoor entertainment center in 


the Bronx. The branch will be a 
working bank to serve Freedom- 
land’s exhibitors, its employees 
and the many thousands of visitors 
who will be attracted to the 
historical display. 

Since the “Little Old New York” 
area of Freedomland will show 
the city as it was in the 1850's, 
the new Bank branch will be 
designed to suit this era, and em- 
ployees there will wear costumes 
of this period. 


% ws ae 


Victor R. Zevallos has been ap- 
pointed a Vice-President of The 
Bank of New York, according to 
an announcement by Albert C. 
Simmonds, Jr., Chairman. He will 
be associated with the Bank’s In- 
ternational Department. 
% % ee 


Roderick McRae, Executive Vice- 
President of the Bank of New 
York, died May 6 at the age of 54. 


Mr. McRae joined the Bank in 
1930, became a Vice-President in 
1942 and Executive Vice-President 
last April 12. 


Mr. McRae was a Director of 
the Lincoln Savings Bank of New 
York. 

%e oe % 
The common capital stock of the 
Lafayette National Bank of Brook- 
lyn in New York, New York was 
increased from _ $1,800,000 to 
$2,000,000 by the sale of new stock 
effective April 27. (Number of 
shares outstanding — 100,000, par 
value $20.) 

a % 


The Ridgewood Savings Bank 
Brooklyn, N. Y. elected Carleton 
S. Harloff as a Trustee. 


a ue Eo 


The appointment of Frank N. 
Gollow as a Vice-President of 
National Bank of Westchester, 
White Plains, N. Y. was announced 
by Ralph T. Tyner, Jr., Chairman, 
and Harold J. Marshall, President. 


Mr. Gollow began his banking 
career in 1923 with the First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company 
of Tuckahoe, N. Y. and joined 
National Bank of Westchester as 
an Assistant Vice-President with 
the merger of the two banks in 
1954. He was appointed officer- 
in-charge of NBW’s Tuckahoe of- 
fice in 1956 and will continue his 
assignment at the 42 Oak Avenue 
banking office. 

oh a ok 


Marine Midland Trust Company 
of Southern New York was given 
approval on May 5 to increase 
its capital stock from $2,640,000 
consisting of 132,000 shares of the 
par value of $20 each, to $2,673,000 
consisting of 132,000 shares of the 
par value of $20.25 each. 


Eo a a 


Tompkins County Trust Com- 
pany, Ithaca, N. Y. was given ap- 
proval on April 29 to increase its 
capital stock from $1,000,000 con- 
sisting of 100,000 shares of the par 
value of $10 each, to $1,200,000 
consisting of 120,000 shares of the 
same par value. 
ES ae oo 

The Windsor National Bank, 
Windsor, N. Y. filed a plan for 
the merger of The Windsor Na- 
tional Bank into Marine Midland 
Trust Company of Southern New 
York under the title “Marine Mid- 
land Trust Company of Southern 
New York,” with the New York 
State Banking Department. The 
proposal of the merger was given 
in the April 14 issue of the 
Chronicle on Page 1634. 
; * co ae 
Robert H. Bean, former Boston 
banker, died May 4 at the age 
of 83. 

Mr. Bean was a past president 
of the American Institute of 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . 


Banking, educational section of 
the American Bankers  A«sotia- 
tion. He wad béén President of 
Boston Chapter, AIB, in 1912-14, 
and became national president of 
the Institute and Chairman of its 
Executive Council in 1915-16. He 
was a member of the Executive 
Council of the ABA in 1916-19. 


Mr. Bean entered banking as a 
messenger in 1898. He served in 
two banks before organizing the 
Seuth Trust Company, Boston, 
Mazs., of which he became Vice- 
President and Treasurer. In 1915 
he became Secretary and manag- 
ing officer of the Casco Mercan- 
tile Trust Company, Portland, 
Maine. 

By a stock dividend The New 
Britain National Bank, New Brit- 
ain, Conn., increased its common 
capital stock from $900,000 to 
$1,000,000 effective April 25. 
(Number of shares outstanding— 
50,000, par value $20.) 


% 


Henry L. Rost, a banker and a 
civic leader here for nearly forty 
years, died May 4 at Muhlenberg 
Hospital, Plainfield, after a brief 
illness. His age was 66. 


Mr. Rost was Vice-President in 
charge of the Westfield branch of 
the National State Bank of Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, and a member 
of its board of directors. He as- 
sumed the Vice-Presidency last 
September when National State 
absorbed the Peoples Bank and 
Trust Company of Westfield, of 
which he had been President for 
more than thirty years. 


me = ca 


By the sale of new stock, the 
common capital stock of the 
Mechanics Bank of Burlington, 


New Jersey was increased from 
$437,500 to $562,500 effective April 
27. (Number of shares outstand- 
ing—22,500, par value $25.) 

Be te as 


Union National Bank and Trust 
Company of Huntingdon, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa., with common stock 
of $175,000; and The First National 
Bank of Mount Union, Mount 
Union, Pa., with common stock of 
$60,000 consolidated effec- 
tive April 23. The consolidation 
was effected under the charter 
and title of “Union National Bank 
and Trust Company of Hunting- 
don,” with capital stock of $246,- 
000, divided into 24,600 shares of 
common stock of the par value 
of $10 each. 

% 2 * 
Appointment of Ray F. Myers, 
Jr., as Vice-President in charge 
of the corporate trust division of 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago, 
Ill., was announced May 5. 

Mr. Myers succeeds Ronald M. 
Kimball who retired April 30. 
a Eg % 


The merger of the Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank Chicago, Il. 
and the Chicago National Bank, 
Chicago, Ill., was formally ap- 
proved by the stockholders of the 
two banks in separate meetings 
held May 4. 


Combined resources of the two 
banks based upon figures as of 
February 29 totaled $943,000,000. 

The merger of the two banks 
is now binding and conclusive, 
the necessary approval of the 
Department of Financial Institu- 
tions of the State of Illinois hav- 
ing been given earlier this week. 
The physical consolidation of the 
two banks will take place on Oct. 
24, 1960, and the merged institu- 
tion will operate from that date 
under the name and state charter 
of Harris Trust and Savings Bank. 

a as a 
Mr. William B. Hall was elected 
a Senior Vice-President of The 
Detroit Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., on April 26, 
to be effective May 1, it was an- 
nounced by Mr. Joseph M. Dodge, 
Chairman of the Bank. 

% mE a 


The Public Bank, Detroit, Mich. 
announced that William H.-Ver- 


helie was promoted from Assistant 
Vice-President to Vice-President. 

Herbert L. Bobke was promoted 
from Assistant Cashier to Assist- 
ant Vice-President. 

Also promoted to Assistant Vice- 
President was W. Lee Harden, 
former personnel officer. 


The First National Bank of Mina- 
tare, Minatare, Neb., with capital 
stock of $25,000 was converted 
into a. state bank under the title 
Minatare State Bank, Minatare, 
Neb., effective March 19. 


* ¥ % 
“The National Bank of St. Peters- 
burg,” St. Petersburg, Pinellas 


County, Fla. was issued a charter 
on April 22. The President is 
Fred H. Green and the Cashier, 
Harry H. Finlay. The bank has a 
capital of $500,000 and a surplus 
of $250,000. 

Sir Hubert Nutcombe Hume, 
K.B.E., M.C., has been appointed 
a Director of the Bank of Montreal, 


Montreal, Canada, it was an- 
nounced May 10. 

% Z % 
The First National Bank of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii, in- 


creased its common capital stock 
from $6,000,000 to $7,000,000 by 
the sale of new stock effective 
April 25. (Number of shares out- 
standing—700,000, par value $10.) 


Morgan Stanley 
Offers Wisconsin 
Telephone Debens. 


Morgan Stanley & Co. and asso- 
ciates have offered for public sale 
on May 11 a new issue of $20,000,- 
000 Wisconsin Telephone Co. 35- 
year 4%% debentures, priced at 
101.265% and accrued interest to 
yield about 4.80% to maturity. 
The debentures, which are due 
May 1, 1995, were awarded to the 
Morgan Stanley group at com- 
petitive sale yesterday on its bid 
of 100.479% which named the 
47,% coupon. 

The company, a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., will apply the 
proceeds from the sale toward re- 
payment of advances from the 
parent company and used prin- 
cipally for construction. These 
advances are expected to approxi- 
mate $20,300,000 at the time the 
proceeds are received. 


The new debentures are subject 
to redemption at prices ranging 
from 106.765% to the principal 
amount. 


As of Dec. 31, 1959, Wisconsin 
Telephone had a funded debt of 
$30,000,000. There were also out- 
standing on that date 10,750,000 
shares of common stock of $20 
par. 


The company’s service territory 
in Wisconsin includes the metro- 
politan area of Milwaukee and 
such cities as Madison, Racine and 
Green Bay with adjacent areas. 
On Dec. 31, last, the company had 
1,096,764 telephones in service, of 
which about 45% are located in 
the metropolitan area of Milwau- 
kee. 


Total operating revenues of the 
company in 1959 were $121,848,818 
and total income before income 
deductions was $20,226,322. This 
compared with $111,074,559 and 
$17,719,453 in 1958. 


Detroit Bond Men 
To Hold Outing 


DETROIT, Mich.—The Bond Club 
of Detroit announces that plans 
have been completed for their 
Annual Spring Golf Party. 

The event will be held at the 
Essex Golf and County Club in 
Essex, Ontario, Can., on Friday, 
June 3, 1960. Guests are invited 
and tickets may be obtained from 
the party Chairman, Thad Obu- 
chowski, of Goodbody & Co. 





.. Thursday, May 12, 1960 


Chicago Bond Club 
Annual Field Day 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The Bond Club of 
Chicago will hold its 47th annual 
field day on June 3rd at the 
Knollwood Club. 


Featured will be baseball game 
between the Corporation and 
Municipal teams. Richard B. Wal- 
bert, Blyth & Co. Ine., will 
captain the Corporates, and Walter 
A. Hintz, A. G. Becker & Co. 
Incorporated, the Municipals. 
Harry J. Wilson, Harry J. Wilson 
and Company, and Roland C. 
White, Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank, will be umpires. 

Those wishing to enter the golf 
tournament should send greens 
fee (four dollars) to Robert L. 
Meyers, Stone & Webster Securi- 
ties Corporation. IBA handicap 
system will be used. 


Shares for trading on the 
special Stock Exchange may be 
obtained from Eugene C. Travis, 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 

William A. Noonan, Jr., Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co., is chairman of the 
Field Day; John J. Lynch and 
George R. Wahlquist, Weeden & 
Co., are vice chairmen, with G. 
Fabian Brewer, William Blair & 
Company, Chairman ex-officio. 


Members of the Committees for 
the Field Day are: 


Arrangements: Robert E. Wil- 
liams, Jr., Goodbody & Co., 
Chairman; Samuel M. Duva, Rey- 
nolds & Co.; William D. Hilton, 
First Boston Corporation; John F. 
Kares, Jr., Goodbody & Corp.; 
John L. Lawver, A. C. Allyn & 
Co.; Orville H. Strong, First Na- 
tional Bank; Robert J. Taaffe, 
McDougal & Congdon; Charles S. 
Werner, Shearson, Hammill & Co.; 
William F. White, Blyth & Co., 
Inc. 

Golf: Robert L. Meyers, Stone & 
Webster Securities Corporation, 
Chairman; Robert M. Clark, Blunt 
Ellis & Simmons; Wallace D. 
Johnson, Farwell, Chapman & Co.; 
and William S. Morrison, Jr., 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank. 


Baseball: Charles G. Scheuer, 
Wm. H. Tegtmeyer & Co., Chair- 
man; Walter A. Hintz, A. G. 
Becker & OCo., Incorporated; 
Richard B. Walbert, Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Roland C. White, Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank; Harry J. 
Wilson, Harry J. Wilson & Co. 


Lunch-Dinner: Andrew D. 
Buchan, Bacon, Whipple & Co., 
Chairman; Walter A. Hintz, A. G. 
Becker & Co., Incorporated. 


Trophies: Harry C. Hall, The 
Illinois Company, Chairman; Tad 
I. Haviland, Halsey Stuart & Co., 
Inc.; O. H. Heighway, Hornblower 
& Weeks. 


Entertainment: John A. Orb, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, Incorporated, Chairman; 
Francis C. Farwell, Farwell, 
Chapman & Co.; and William M. 
Witter, Dean Witter & Co. 

Investments: Eugene C. Travis, 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Incorpo- 
rated, Chairman; Clayton F. 
Brown, Northern Trust Company; 
James DeCantillon, Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company; Thomas L. Kevin, 
Glore, Forgan & Co.; D. Throop 
Vaughan, City National Bank & 
Trust Company. 

Dividends: Jay Simon, City 
National Bank & Trust Company, 
Chairman; Matthew J. Hickey, III, 
Hickey & Co.; James L. Jeffers, 
Stifel, Nicholaus & Co. Incorpo- 
rated; and Roland C. White, Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank. 


Named Director 


William P. Mackay has. been 
elected to the board of directors 
of The High Point Chemical Co., 
Inc., Port Washington, Long Is- 
land, N. Y., manufacturers of ny- 
lon molding powder, it was an- 
nounced by Roy E. Berg, President. 

Mr. Mackay heads the invest- 
ment firm of Mackay & Company, 
of Reading, Penna. 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT — YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1959 





REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
ON THE YEAR’S BUSINESS 


New York, N. Y., April 28, 1960. 
TO STOCKHOLDERS OF UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY: 


The Board of Directors submits the following report for the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, including its Leased Lines,* for the year ended Dec. 31, 1959. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF INCOME 


Increase ( + ) 


1959 1958 Decrease (—) 

Operating revenues _________________ $515,767,433 $505,215,191 +$10,552.242 

Operating I a are $378,741,803 $371,257,945 +$ 7,483,858 
Taxes (including taxes on income from 

oil and gas operations)____________ 76,806,304 69,803,903 + 7,002,401 


Equipment and joint facility rents—net 
charge 23,262,674 


20,692,259 + 2,570,415 


Net income from transportation oper- 
EID 00 oi nin os ch po einminiin oe wisnntn ose $ 36,956,652 $ 43,461,084 —$ 6,504,432 
Net income from oil and gas operations 








(excluding income taxes)_-...____- 19,347,089 24,566,034 — 5,218,945 
All other iememeé.. |. 13,526,160 14,765,358 — 1,239,198 
Fota¥ income ....... 2 3 $ 69,829,901 $ 82,792,476 —$12,962,575 
Interest on funded debt_____--______- $ 4,413,298 $ 4,470,345 —$ 57,047 
Miscellaneous rents and charges____- 575,243 539,687 + 35,556 
Total fixed and other charges____ $ 4,988,541 $ 5,010,032 —$ 21,491 
Net income from all sources_________ $ 64,841,360 $ 77,782,444 —$12,941,084 


As the result of declines in all three of the major categories of income—trans- 
portation, oil and gas operations, and investments and other sources—net earn- 
ings after dividends on preferred stock, amounted to only $2.71 per share of 
common stock, or 58 cents less per share than in the previous year. 


Notwithstanding this 17% per cent decrease in earnings per share, dividends 
were declared on common stock at the same rate as in 1958—$1.60 per out- 
standing share, including an extra dividend of 40 cents at the end of the year. 
Thus, 59 per cent of the Company’s net income after preferred dividends was 
declared in dividends to the holders of common stock, compared With 48.4 per 
cent in the previous year. 


There was no curtailment of expenditures for improvements to the Company’s 
transportation properties. In fact, the aggregate expenditures of $70.1 million 
for equipment and other improvements were $15.8 million greater than in 1958. 
Continued expenditures on such a scale, as pointed out in previous reports, are 
essential under present-day conditions to enable the Union Pacific to maintain 
and improve its competitive position in the field of transportation and continue 
to provide efficient, up-to-date service. 


OPERATING REVENUES 


The increase in Freight revenue compared with 1958 reflects the net effect of 
a 15 per cent increase in ton-miles of freight carried in the first half of 1959 
due to a broad recovery in general business conditions, and a 5.7 per cent de- 
cline in the last half caused chiefly by the 116-day steel strike which started 
in July. For the full year, ton-miles carried showed an increase of only 3.8 
per cent with a decrease in average revenue per ton-mile of 1.8 per cent. 


The largest revenue increases were in lumber and plywood, as the result of 
greater construction activity; automobiles and parts, reflecting increased pro- 
duction and sales; chemicals and products, because of improved industrial 
demand; vegetables, other than potatoes, principally from Northern-Central 
California where production was substantially greater than in’ 1958; and 
oranges, due chiefly to excellent crops of both Valencia and navel oranges in 
California. There were also increases in revenue for a long list of manufactured 
products, such as construction materials, petroleum derivatives, household 
appliances, machinery, paper products, etc., not large enough to justify indi- 
vidual comments, but representing in the aggregate a substantial amount. 

The commodities with the largest decreases in revenue were iron ore and non- 
ferrous ores and concentrates, as the result of strikes in steel and other metal 
industries; sorghum grains, primarily because of less shipments by the Govern- 
ment to Pacific Coast points for storage; potatoes from Idaho, due chiefly to 
increased competition from other States; and less than carload freight, chiefly 
because a substantial volume of such traffic in the previous year was diverted 
from the highways to rail carriers as the result of a strike by Western truck 
drivers. 


Passenger revenue was almost exactly the same as in 1958. Travel in coaches, 
which represents about three-fourths of the Company’s total passenger vol- 
ume increased approximately 3 per cent over 1958, but there was a decline 
of 8 per cent in sleeping car travel. The net effect was a small increase in 
the number of passengers carried one mile but a slight decrease in average 


revenue per passenger-mile. 


The increase in Mail revenue was due to a greater volume of mail carried and 
to an increase of 5.6 per cent in the rate of compensation for transporting mail, 
made effective on Western railroads July 1, 1959. 


The increase in Express revenue represents increased receipts from the Rail- 
way Express Agency, chiefly as the result of various rate increases authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and drastic curtailment by the 
Agency of its operating expenses, 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


The most important of the factors responsible for the increase in Operating 
expenses was the higher level of wage rates. The wage increases granted in 
May and November of 1958, mentioned in last year’s report, and a “cost-of- 
living” increase of 3 cents per hour effective November 1, 1959 (making a 
weighted average increase over 1958 of 8% cents per hour) inflated operating 
expenses for the year by $8 million. 

The chief other reasons for the increase in expenses were: The larger volume 
of freight traffic handled and faster freight train schedules; expanded pro- 
grams for repairing and remodeling diesel locomotives; increased charges 


* Leased Lines are: Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Campany, and The St.'Joseph and 
Grand Island Railway Company. Figures in the Income Account and other tables are stated 
on a consolidated basis, excluding offsetting accounts between companies. 
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for equipment depreciation, due to acquisition of additional locomotives and 
cars and higher depreciation rates effective in 1959; a rise in locomotive fuel 
prices; and less proceeds from sales of scrap material, credited to operating 
expenses. 


However, the effect of such increases was partially counteracted by substantial 
economies accomplished through acquisition of improved facilities and inno- 
vations in operating and maintenance methods, and by reductions in expenses 
resulting from a decrease in passenger-train miles operated and lower charges 
for retirements of non-depreciable fixed property and for fire insurance. 
Expenses in connection with repairs and improvements to freight cars were 
also reduced, although the freight fleet was maintained in satisfactory con- 
dition; only 1.8 per cent of freight cars were unserviceable at the close of the 
year—about the same as the corresponding percentage for 1958. 


Way and structures were adequately maintained, and greater quantities of 
rails, ties, and ballast were applied in main track renewals than in the pre- 


vious year, as shown in the tabulation below: 
Increase ( +) or 
Decrease (—) 


1959 vs. 1958 
New rails (track miles)_..-_ _-- 110.35 + 4.48 
Second-hand rails (track miles) 40.23 — 1.43 
Total rails (track miles). ._~_- 150.58 + 3.05 
ene: CN) os nbn neta ex 855,108 +215,725 
Ballast (cubic yards) -...------ 253,592 + 62,681 


TAXES 


The increase in Federal income taxes resulted from an increase in taxable 
income (notwithstanding a decrease in book income), chiefly because of reduced 
allowances for various items deductible for tax purposes which are not reflected 
in the income statement. The principal item in this category was the smaller 
deduction for amortization allowances on the cost of property classified as 
“emergency facilities” by the Office of Defense Mobilization. The details in 
connection with such amortization allowances in 1959 compared with 1958 are 
shown below: 


1959 Decrease vs. 1958 
Amortization deductions ........-------- $17,772,416 $8,240,953 
Excess of amortization over depreciation_-— 9,562,687 8,911,914 
Reduction in income taxes__._--.-------- 4,972,597 4,634,196 


Betterment in net income per share of 
Comte: GOR scsdivc ie ncdsiitedeeacawe $.22 $.21 

As a partial offset to the substantial reductions in amortization and other allow- 
ances for tax purposes, there was an increased allowance in 1959 for acceler- 
ated depreciation (on property acquired after 1953) in excess of depreciation at 
rates authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission, chiefly because of 
additional acquisitions of equipment and other depreciable property. The 
reduction in income taxes resulting from such accelerated depreciation was 
about $3.7 million in 1959 compared with $2.5 million in 1958. 

The sharp increases in Federal unemployment insurance taxes and Federal 
retirement taxes were chiefly due to increases in the tax rates. The unemploy- 
ment tax rate rose automatically on January 1, 1959, from 2% per cent to the 
maximum rate of 3 per cent under the existing law, because of depletion of 
the trust fund established for payment of railroad unemployment benefits. 
Thereafter, in disregard of unchallengeable evidence showing that the rail- 
roads were urgently in need of reductions in their inequitable tax burdens, 
payroll taxes were further increased effective June 1, 1959, The unemployment 
tax rate was raised from 3 per cent to 3% per cent, and the retirement tax rate 
from 6% per cent to 6% per cent, with rates progressively increasing in future 
years. On top of this, both of the increased tax rates were made to apply to 
an increased base, that is, to the first $400 of each employe’s monthly wages 
instead of $350 as theretofore. While employes are taxed at the same rate as 
the railroad for the railroad retirement fund, the employes pay no part of the 
taxes for the unemployment insurance fund. The railroad’s annual payroll tax 
payments for every employe with a monthly wage of $400 or more, have risen 
as shown below, due to the payroll tax increases effective in 1959: 


Basis effective in 1958__...._------ $367.56 
Effective January 1, 1959 _____----- 388.56 
Effective June 1, 1959_......-.----- 504.00 


State and county taxes by classes, compared with 1958 were as follows: 


1959 Increase vs. 1958 
Ad valorem and other property taxes $17,993,741 $284,022 
Income and franchise taxes___.--_--- 1,423,442 158,779 
Sales, use, and compensating taxes_.- 658,817 103,199 
I a al in hice tciat a sean erential $20,076,000 $546,000 


Total taxes for 1959 were equivalent to 14.9 per cent of total operating rev- 
enues, $1,893.41 per employe, and $3.42 per share of common stock or 71 cents 
more than the Common Stockholders’ equity of $2.71 per share in net earnings. 


OIL AND GAS OPERATIONS 














1959 1958 Increase Decrease Per Cent 
Receipts from sale of oil, gas, and other products......... $29,298,485 $35,841,242 oie thie $6,542,757 18.3 
Production expenses (including depreciation)............++++ $5,772,804 Oyen *. scoden $977,897 14.5 
Taxes (other than income taxes)*.......-.c-ceccceeeveeee 2,102,647 See... Kaden 817,965 28.0 
Intangible drilling and development costst.........--eeeees 2,075,945 1,603,895 $472,050 ...... 29.4 
Total charges against receipts..........cceccseecceveonees $9,951,396 $11,275,208 ...... $1,323,812 11.7 
Net income from oil and gas operationS.........+0++-eeees $19,347,089 $24,566,034 ee $5,218,945 21.2 





Drilling and development costs not charged against receipts $398,878 $356,724 Oe Mixeas 11.8 


* Federal taxes on income from oil and gas operations, of approximately $5,863,100 in 1959 and $7,327,100 in 1958, 
are included in ‘‘Taxes’’ under ‘Transportation Operations.’’ 

t Represents costs such as labor, fuel, repairs and hauling in connection with drilling, geological work, clearing 
ground, building roads, and certain materials with no salvage value. 


The decrease in receipts resulted chiefly from declining production in Wilming- 
ton and Rangely fields and a decrease of about 13 per cent in the average price 
received for oil sold in Wilmington field. Most of the decrease in production 
expenses occurred in Wilmington field. The decrease in taxes reflects lower 
ad valorem taxes in Wilmington field and credit adjustments of taxes for prior 
years in Rangely field. The increase in intangible drilling and development 
costs resulted from increased drilling activity in Wyoming areas, partially off- 
set by reduced drilling in Wilmington and Pierce fields. 
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SECURITY SALESMAN'S 
CORNER BY JOHN DUTTON 


Why Do People Buy? 


You have heard the question 
asked so many times, “How about 
that Hotwire Electronics common, 
do you think it’s time to sell it?” 
And the anxiously awaited 
answer to the question is always 
one that seems to leave both the 
questioner and the answerer as 
much in the dark as before the 
question is asked. ‘Now about the 
book value, let’s see, I’d say its 
around 50 cents a share and the 
steck is selling at 35,” says the 
broker who wants to appear as if 
he knows a little something at 
least about Hotwire. “And the 
earnings will be only about 30 
cents this year, but they are 
spending a dollar a share on re- 
search which they are exspens- 
ing.” By this time the customer 
is already becoming impatient. 
He has heard all that before. 
They finally end up with an 
agreement that you can’t put a 
valuation on brains, and so once 
again, for the time being, every- 
one is happy even if no one 
knows what they mean or what 
it is all about. 


Today the popular craze is to 
buy space age stocks. Back in 
1932 it was the beer stocks—they 
called them beverage stocks in 
those days—this made it sound 
a little more respectable. We’ve 
had the chemical stock craze, the 
drug stock craze, and believe it 
or not, when we were all not so 
much younger, there was a time 
that all you had to do to make 
money was to buy the oils and 
hold them. Depletion allowance 
of 27%% (still have it) free 
storage of valuable property in 
mother earth, inflation protection 
(so help me) and until that fad 
wore out, and Africa and South 
America began to dump the stuff 
all over the world, black gold 
was king. 


There have been all kinds of 
stock fads—people buy stock to 
make a profit (in the main). A 
lesser number of individuals and 
institutions actually invest for in- 
come and longer term apprecia- 
tion. The Federal Government, 
with its nonsensical high bracket 
income taxes, and the capital 
gains tax, has taken all of the 
common sense out of investing 
for income for the man in the 
$10,000 per year and up taxable 
income brackets. So stocks are 
frozen in at high levels, the float- 
ing supply becomes smaller, and 
the price levels of those stocks 
whic are popular are con- 
tinuously pushed higher and 
higher. Cash flow becomes a new 
rationalization for overpricing, 
income growth not yet material- 
ized but wished and hoped for is 
capitalized years in advance; and 
the people who are using the rule 
book to evaluate stocks either 
think they no longer can read or 
someone retranslated the book. 


It’s Not So Difficult to 
Understand This 


Certain fundamentals always 
influence people’s actions. When 
the fad is capital gains, hopes of 
trips to Mars, Venus and Saturn 
are readily accepted by many 
people who have learned that sex 
appeal in a stock in such times 
as these is better than fat divi- 
dends, or certainly skinny divi- 
dends, ‘When. a.stock is moving, 
when the buying is stronger than 
the selling, when the propaganda 
is effectively pepping up the 
stock speculators, there are al- 
ways plenty of people to push it 
along. That’s why you are seeing 
so many new issues of little three 
dollar stock today quickly over- 


subscribed and they move almost 
immediately to five or to ten 
(or more). Who wants to buy 
stock in a buggy-whip company? 


People Do It Because They 
Are People 

I am not trying to low. rate 
sound investment research and 
the application of tested princi- 
ples of investment. Those people 
who stick to such procedures 
will in the long run pursue a 
much safer course with their 
capital even if they may not 
double or triple it during this 
current phase of the public’s ad- 
diction to science stocks. 


Last weekend I spent a few 
days at a hotel in Miami Beach. 
I had some time on a Saturday 
evening and in order to please 
my 13-year old daughter I al- 
lowed her and her mother to in- 
veigle me into spending several 
hours sitting in an auction room 
where three high pressure artists 
of the auctioneering trade held 
sway. This was supposedly for my 
daughter’s entertainment and ed- 
ucation as well as my wife’s 
pleasure. Funny how women can 
sit through these things and get a 
big kick out of them even if they 
don’t buy. 

As usual, I was much interested 
in the techniques used by these 
skillful hucksters even though I 
have watched this procedure 
many times. They started at 
eight o’clock. They told stories. 
There were several children in 
the audience and the kids were 
asked to come up and recite. 
After a pat on the head, some 
very complimentary remarks, and 
a gift or two and much applause, 
the crowd began to warm up. 


A shill entered and he asked 
some questions. Bidding began 
with low priced items. More 
people came into the room. First 
one auctioneer took over. After 
about an hour another, then 
about 9:30 the old master stepped 
up. They called him Doctor. 
When he got through with his 
introduction the room was well 
filed. He warmed them up, he 
talked philosophy, what’s wrong 
with the modern generation, what 
he did when a boy, and he asked, 
“Do you like the auctioneer?” and 
all together we answered “Yes.” 
But it wasn’t loud enough for 
him. He knew we could do better 
than that and we did. 

It wasn’t long before two dia- 
mond rings were shown to the 
crowd. One had’ belonged to <a 
famous movie star, another was 
from a large estate. He was 
bonded, he had his guarantees. 
“Do you still like the auction- 
eer?” “Yes,” we said. By this 
time we were in it, the crowd 
was in a buying mood. “You're 
here on a vacation, dead men 
wear no rings. And let me tell 
you something if you love your 
wife now is the time to let her 
know it. Aind ladies if you love 
your husband and he wants to 
give you something like this and 
he asks you, ‘Do you like it,’ 
tell him yes. Remember, that’s 
what he wants to hear. So what 
do you say folks, what do I hear? 
Remember I am under $50,000 
bond; after I have two bids this 
beautiful stone is out of my 
hands etc. etc.”” One ring sold for 
$1,300 and ‘another for $2,250. 
Both were sold to a young man 
who sat a row in front of me 
with his wife and little girl (who 
had sung one of the songs for us 
before the sale got under way.) 

The next morning I met the 
young man at my hotel. After a 
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few remarks we found that we 
both knew someone in common 
and I became friendly with him. 
I asked him if he would mind 
telling me how he would make 
certain that the stones he bought 
were worth what he paid. His 
reply was, “I really don’t care, 
they looked alright to me, I am 
on vacation. What’s the difference. 
I bought them for my wife.” 

What has all this got to do with 
evaluating ‘stocks? Just this— it 
seems to me a lot of people are 
buying certain stocks not because 
they know what they are worth, 
but because this joy ride they are 
on seems to appeal to them in one 
way or another. 


N. J. Aluminum 


Extrusion Co. 
Stock Offered 


Laird & Company, Corp. and as- 
sociates on May 10 offered 110,000 
shares of New Jersey Aluminum 
Extrusion Co., Inc. capitial stock, 
class A, at a price of $8.875 per 
share. 

Of the 110,000 shares offered, 
50,000 shares are being sold for 
the account of the company and 
60,000 shares for the accounts of 
certain selling stockholders. 


Net proceeds from the sale of 
its 50,000 shares of stock will be 
added to the company’s general 
funds and will be available for 
various corporate purposes, in- 
cluding working capital and the 
payment of outstanding bank 
loans. 

New Jersey Aluminum Extru- 
sion Co., Inc. is engaged exelu- 
sively in the manufacture of alu- 
minum extrusions. Principal of- 
fices of the company are located 
in New Brunswick, N. J. The 
company produces various alu- 
minum extruded shapes, including 
standard and custom-designed 
shapes, pipe and tubing, for its 
customers who fabricate extru- 
sions into a number of products, 
such as storm windows, outdoor 
furniture, truck bodies and trail- 
ers, prime windows, house trail- 
ers, fencing, grating, appliances, 
ladders, boats and others. The 
company is completing a new 
plant having approximately 24,000 
square feet in Winton, N. C. 

For the year 1959, the company 
had net sales of $6,220,096 and net 
income of $91,766, equal to 50 cents 
per capital share. Upon comple- 
tion of the current financing, out- 
standing capitalization of the 
conipany will consist of $128,000 
of 6% debentures due Nov. 1, 
1963; 141,000 shares of capital 
stock, class A, and 91,000 shares 
of capital stock, class B. 


Tinstman Co. 


Formed in Lincoln 


LINCOLN, Neb.—Tinstman & Co., 
Inc. has been formed with offices 
in the Stuart Building to engage 
in a securities business. Officers 
are Dale C. Tinstman, President 
and Treasurer; Gene H. Tallman, 
Vice-President and Secretary; 
H. A. Tallman, Assistant Secre- 
tary and J. S. Tinstman, Assistant 
Secretary and Assistant Treas- 
urer. 

Dale C. Tinstman was formerly 
Assistant Manager of the invest- 
ment department of the First 
Trust Company of Lincoln, 


R. E. Mayer Joins 
Wagenseller & Durst 


(Special to Tue Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif—Ralph E. 
Mayer has become associated with 
Wagenseller & Durst, Inc., 626 
South Spring Street, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
Mr. Mayer, who has been in the 
investment business for many 
years was formerly with William 
R. Staats & Co., and Crowell, 
Weedon & Co. 


Our Reporter on 


GOVERNMENTS 


BY JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


Last week’s reduction in the rate 
which the commercial»: banks 
charge their customers for loans 
secured by stock collateral, from 
51%4% to 5% had a favorable in- 
fluence on both the money and 
capital markets. The immediate 
effect was improved prices for all 
government issues, the short, the 
intermediates and the long terms. 
Non-Federal obligations, such as 
corporates and tax-exempt bonds, 
were also helped by this develop- 
ment, with stale syndicates in 
many cases being cleaned out by 
this decrease in the collateral 
loaning rate. The better tone and 
feeling in the money and capital 
markets brings forth the opinions 
that the discount rate may be the 
next to go lower. The prime rate 
also could be vulnerable. 


The May 15 refunding operation 
was a successful one, with the at- 
trition of $646,000,000, or about 
10%, pretty much in line with 
expectations. This probably means 
there should be no further trips 
for the Treasury into the open 
money market for this fiscal year. 


Cut in Discount Rate Likely 


The discount rate of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, in the opinion of 
not a few money market special- 
ists, is quite likely to be reduced 
in the not distant future. It is 

Central 
Bank rate, which is substantially 
above the bill rate, and which has 
not been a penalty rate here for 
a long time, will be decreased to 
334% or 342% before much more 
water has passed under the 
bridge. The persistent spread be- 
tween the bill rate and the dis- 
count rate is not the only reason 
given for the expected decline in 
the Central Bank rate since the 
uncertain trend of economic con- 
ditions is believed to carry much 
more weight when it will come to 
making changes in the discount 
rate. The demand for loanable 
funds is expected to remain size- 
able but the boom size demand 
which has such a marked effect 
on interest rates and credit ap- 
pears to have gone the way of 
all flesh for the time being at 
least. 


Accordingly, with the inventory 
build-up not reaching the propor- 
tions which had been predicted— 
and in some instances there have 
been evidences of inventory liqui- 
dation—this means that the need 
for credit to take care of the 
carrying of these goods has been 
less than was expected. This has 
been responsible in some measure 
for a bit more credit being avail- 
able for those who are interested 
in making loans. 


It is rather evident that the 
course of business is going to be 
a very powerful force in deter- 
mining the future trend of inter- 
est rates and as long as this trend 
is uncertain the monetary au- 
thorities are quite likely to keep 
money conditions in such a state 
that they will be helpful to the 
economy. 


Reserve Will Keep Brakes On 


A reduction in the discount rate 
when it comes is not likely to 
increase sharply the supply of 
loanable funds, even though it 
will mean that the policy of 
“easy” restriction is being super- 
seded by one which will tend to, 
aid in the bolstering of the econ- 
omy. The banks, under such 
conditions, should be in a posi- 
tion to meet all legitimate bor- 
rowings which should be on the 
uptrend. 

However, it is not expected that 
these institutions will have so 
much in the way of funds that 
they will be buyers of govern- 


ment bonds in addition to making 
loans. It is the opinion of most 
money market specialists that the 
powers that be will still keep a 
fairly tight rein on the money 
market in spite of the beliefs that 
there is a tendency to move in 
the direction of a modest amount 
of ease because of the question- 
able economic conditions. 


Current Buying Trends 


The intermediate-term govern- 
ment bonds, according to advices, 
have been moving into strong 
hands with the smaller out-of- 
town banks the main buyers of 
these issues. It is reported that 
the 4%s, the 4%s, the 5s and the 
refunding 454s have been the ones 
in which these institutions with 
surplus funds have been princi- 
pally interested in. 


The long-term end of the gov- 
ernment list continues to be on the 
thin side so that quotations of 
these issues are moved about very 
readily by the so-called “pro- 
fessional” element in the market. 
Nonetheless, it is indicated that 
the new money bond, the 44% 
due 1985, has also been going 
into investment hands, with pri- 
vate pension funds and charitable 
organizations giving public pen- 
sion funds competition in the 
purchase of this bond. Even with 
the price at about the 100 level, 
this has brought certain new 


buyers into the issue. 


Charlotte Motor 


Speedway, Inc. 
Rights Offered 


Charlotte Motor Speedway, Inc. 
offered to the holders of its com- 
mon stock (par $1) the right to 
subseribe for 304,280 shares of 
common stock at a price of $2 per 
share, in the ratio of two shares 
for each three shares held of rec- 
ord April 12, 1960; these rights 
expired on May 6. 66,134 shares 
have been sold through May 6 
according to Morrison & Co., Inc., 
of Charlotte, N. Car., who are 
presently offering the remaining 
unsubscribed shares at $2 per 
share. 


The company was incorporated 
under North Carolina law on 
Aug. 19, 1959, to engage in the 
business of operating a motor 
speedway and to conduct, or lease 
its premises to others for the pur- 
pose of conducting other events. 
The Speedway is located on U. S. 
Highway No. 29, approximately 
10 .miles north of the City of 
Charlotte. On May 29, 1960, the 
company proposes to stage its 
first “World 600” stock car race, 
which it proposes to make an an- 
nual event. This will be a 600 
mile race, which represents, so 
‘far as it is known to the officers 
of the company, the longest dis- 
tance stock car race staged on a 
closed or oval-shaped course, as 
distinguished from a road or air- 
port course, anywhere in the 
world. This. event which will 
carry a $100,000 purse is the larg- 
est amount of money for any one 
event in American stock car 
racing. 


Garat With Polonitza 
(Special to Tae PrnancraL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Tony 
Garat has become associated with 
Harry C. Polonitza & Co., 210 
West Seventh Street, members of 
the Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. 
He was formerly an officer of 

Arthur B. Hogan, Inc. 
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TEXAS EASTERN | TRANSMISSION CORPORATION 


Houston, Texas Shreveport, Leuisiana 


MORE ENERGY... 
IN MORE FORMS... 
FOR AMERICA’S 
GROWING NEED 


Cooking with natural gas piped via Texas Eastern is 
already standard practice in millions of homes. And the 
number keeps growing. As more and more homes 
depend on gas, the importance of Texas Eastern’s pipe- 
line system-increases.. 


Today, America’s. need for energy of all kinds is zoom- 
ing. That’s why Texas Eastern plans far ahead as it 
diversifies in the field. of energy supply and enlarges its 
role as Pipeliner of Energy to the Nation. 
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AS WE SEE IT Continued from page I 


Way or another with the operations of American 
business. 
At What Cost? 

What the cost of all this is in terms of wages and 
salaries, and other normal expense, plus the burden thus 
imposed upon private business, no one can say with preci- 
sion, but there can be not the slightest doubt that it is all 
but astronomical. One partial measure of the direct cost 
is found in the non-military payrolls of government, say 
in 1958 (the latest year data are at the moment available) 
as compared with 1929. In the earlier year, there were a 
little over 34,000,000 men working for wages and salaries 
in private business in this country. Government, includ- 
ing government enterprises but excluding the military 
establishment, employed 3,287,000 men and women. By 
1958 private business employed some 47,700,000 (a good 
many of them engaged largely if not solely in preparing 
reports and other documents for government) while gov- 
ernment (excluding military payrolls) employed 8,122,000. 
Thus we see that in 1929 for every 100 drawing pay from 
private business, something less than 10 worked for gov- 
ernment; in 1958 about 17 drew wages or salaries from 
government for every 100 employed in private business. 


The same essential fact is found when, not the num- 
ber employed but the total compensation of employes is 
analyzed. In 1929 private business paid out some $46 bil- 
lion in wages and salaries and the like. Government’s bill 
was $5.1 billion, or about 11% of that of private business. 
In 1958, the figures were $210.1 billion and $37.0 billion 
—-the government figure being about 18% of that of 
private business. The total for government at the later 
date was roughly seven times that of the earlier year; 
that of private business roughly four and a half times the 
earlier figure. When the harassment, the delays, the ex- 
pense, and the frustrations suffered by business of vir- 
tually all types as a result of such government activities 
are added to these costs—well, every businessman knows 
that the figure would be so high that the wonder is that 
a reasonable profit is ever earned—and no account has 
been taken of. the.cost of preparing all the records and 
data required by the Treasury Department at income tax 
payment times. . 
‘ Underlying Philosophy 

The broad underlying philosophy which accompanied 
and in fact produced it all is as important as what has 
taken place. The younger generation whose life-span does 
not reach RR g the period since, say the turn of the 
century, is in all too many instances not aware of what 
has taken place in our thinking concerning business and 
national! affairs. The original regulatory agencies were 
designed, let it be recalled, merely to apply to situations 
where, in the nature of the case, competition could not 
function in an effective way. The railroads were the first 
to get public attention and public action. Of course, there 
was even then an element of competition among the rail- 
roads of the country, but in large sections of their lines 
such roads enjoyed a virtual monopoly. The same prin- 
ciple is apparent among a number of the utility enter- 
prises. It would, for example, be inordinately costly and 
excessively clumsy to have two telephone companies 
operating in the same area. These earlier agencies were 
set up to do what competition would in ordinary circum- 
stances do in other types of business. 


As to the rest of the business system, laws were 
enacted to ensure that competition actually continued to 
exist—the Sherman Act, the Federal Trade Commission 


Act, the Clayton Act. Good, bad or indifferent in their 
earlier days, these agencies had in theory at least a sen- 
sible purpose. But then came a later date—after Mr. 
Keynes and some others of the same turn of mind had set 
forth their views—when competition was no longer re- 
garded as able to do what it had been supposed to do in 
keeping business on its toes, preventing exploitation and 
all in all tending to stimulate to the utmost the perform- 
ance of businessmen. In point of fact, it presently began 
to be said that in some areas at least competition was a 
wicked thing and should be done away with—in the fields 
of labor and agriculture, for example. 

Now government began to take on the role of the ulti- 
mately wise to create incentives here, place discouraging 
burdens there and in general try to see to it that the 
economy functioned. as the politicians think it should. It 
was in response to such notions that the great crop of 
New Deal agencies and laws came into being, and if there 
is clear realization in influential circles that these new 
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and strange ideas are not worthy of a free country devoted 
to free enterprise and individual initiative it is not evident. 

We should be wise in our generation if we set our 
own thinking straight on the matter before further serious 


damage is done. 











Terminological Appraisal 
Of Life Insurance Stocks 


Continued from page 10 


presses earnings, the investor can- 
not help but be confused when he 
looks at life insurance earnings. 

However, life insurance analysts 
have an adjustment which they 
make which is designed to correct 
this earnings distortion. It goes 
like this: 

The analyst assumes 
given amount of insurance in 
force will return so much in 
profits to the stockholder over its 
life. Therefore, if the insurance 
in force increases in a year, the 
analyst multiplies this profit by 
the increase in insurance in force 
and adds the resulting figure to 
earrings. 


Example: The analyst asstimes 
that over the life of an ordinary 
policy the policy will return to 
the stockholder $15 per thousand 
insurance in force in profits after 
taxes. Therefore, if a company’s 
ordinary insurance in force in- 
creases by, say $500 million in a 
year, the analyst would multiply 
$500 thousand by $15. The reason 
he uses $500 thousand is that $500 
thousand multiplied by one thou- 
sand equals $500 million. There- 


that a 


fore, there are 500 thousand 
“thousands” in $500 million. His 
profit “per thousand” is. $15. 


Hence, $500 thousand multiplied 
by $15 or $7.5 million, is his 
adjustment. 

He takes this figure and adds 
it to earnings as reported by the 
company in that year. 


The theory behind doing it this 
way is that by adding insurance 
in force to its books the company 
is in effect adding an amount of 
future profits to its income state- 
ment. In other words, the insur- 
ance in force can be counted on 
to add $15 per thousand to earn- 
ings over the course of its 
existence. 


The question arises immediately: 
Where did this $15 figure come 
from? How valid is it? 

This $15 figure in essence rep- 
resents the “current value”’ of all 
the future earnings of the insur- 
ance policy. For example, if we 
look at the type of insurance 
which we discussed in Table II, 
we could discount each | year’s 
profit to present value at, say 6%, 
and then add up all the resulting 
figures. This would give us the 
“present value” of the future 
earnings on this type of business. 
This is done in Table III. 

It can be seen from Table III 
that the “present value” of the 
future earnings of the insurance 
which we discussed in Table II is 
$14.78 per thousand. 


In a way, it is just a coincidence 
that our figure of $14.78 is as 
close to the “adjustment” figure 
of $15 per thousand as it is. It is 
a coincidence because the true 


TABLE Il 


Estimated Profits on a Whole Life 
Ordinary Policy Assuming 
Typical Lapse Experience 





Profit per Profit per 
$1,000 $1,000 

Insurance Insurance 

Year Issued Year Issued 
1 _.. d$5.50 11 $2.10 
Ae 1.60 12 2.05 
Se ice 1.40 13 2.10 
i 1.35 14 2.00 
Bi idu 1.25 15 1.90 
es: 2.50 16 2.00 
e ais 2.40 17 2.05 
Babe 2.30 18 2.00 
owes 2.20 19 2.05 
cay 2.15 20 2.15 
d deficit 


worth of life insurance can differ 
widely depending on any number 
of factors. Some business is worth 
much more than $15 and some is 
worth less. For example, it is 
clear from comparing Tables I 
and II that business with a low 
lapse ratio would be more valu- 
able. However, our illustration is 
a valid one in showing, rather 
roughly, where this “adjustment” 
comes from. 

When “adjusting” stockholders 
book value the analyst applies his 
$15 to all the insurance in force. 
In other words, if a company has 
say, $8 billion insurance in force, 
the analyst would multiply his 
$15 “adjustment” by $8 million, 
to arrive at a total adjustment 
of $120 million. The theory here 
is that book value should prop- 
erly include the “present value” 
of all the future earnings of the 
insurance in force. 

To repeat, the adjustment to 
earnings involves applying the 
adjustment factor of say, $15 per 
thousand tc the in_rease in insur- 
ance in force from year to year. 
The adjustment to book value in- 
volves applying this adjustment 
factor to the total amount of in- 
surance in force at any given 
time. 

Oure“adjustment” to earnings 
and book value of $15 per thou- 
sand applies only to ordinary 
insurance. The figure for term 
and group insurance is quite 
different. 


Without going into details, suf- 
fice it to say that an “adjustment” 
of $7 per thousand is often used 
for term imsurance, and an adjust- 
ment of a maximum of $5 per 
thousand for group insurance. 
Where margins are thin, some 
analysts give group insurance only 
$2 or $3 per thousand, and some 
group insurance is not worth 
anything. 

The valuation of accident and 
health insurance depends a lot on 
the profit of record of the busi- 
ness. Some of it has no “extra” 
value. Some of it can be adjusted 
by taking a percentage, 10% or 
so, of the increase in unearned 
premium reserves and adding it 
to earnings and of the total un- 
earned premium reserves and 
adding it to book value. 


Valuation of Industrial Insurance 


Industrial insurance is some- 
what different from ordinary life 
insurance. Lapse experience in 
industrial is considerably higher 
than for ordinary under usual 


conditions. Also, it tends to be 
TABLE Ill 
Profit per 


$1,000 Insurance Discounted 





Issued (From to Present 
Year Table II) Value at 6% 
1 uci- -d@SSe d$5.50 
Oe 1.60 1.42 
oP cra 1.40 1.18 
aoe. 1.35 1.07 
ee 1.25 0.93 
| RES 2.50 1.76 
_ eS 2.40 1.60 
ee 2.30 1.44 
Oa 2.20 1.30 
ae Ses 2.15 1.20 
DE ieace 2.10 1.11 
as 2.05 1.02 
Ser ons 2.10 0.98 
| 2.00 0.88 
OB Saris 1.90 0.79 
ee 2.00 0.79 
tik 2.05 0.76 
i. Sic was 2.00 0.70 
WO os hack 2.05 0.68 
BP ccc 2.15 0.67 
Total $14.78 
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considerably more expensive to 
service, since the premium col- 
lections are made by the agent 
on a door-to-door basis. The rate 
charged for industrial, and the 
terms of the policies, take these 
factors into consideration, and the 
insurance is not necessarily less 
profitable than ordinary. In fact 
industrial insurance can be very 
profitable for a company. 

However, the profitability of 
industrial insurance has a lot to 
do with the size and condition of 
the “debit.” By “debit” we mean 
the weekly premium volume per 
agent. An industrial life insur- 
ance agent needs to build up a 
certain sized “debit” before the 
business breaks even. This is true 
because the “debit” supports the 
agent (by the commissions he col- 
lects), and obviously the agent 
needs a certain number of cus- 
tomers before his operating ex- 
penses are met. (A debit of $250 
to $300 is spoken of as the break- 
even point.) It is clear that indus- 
trial insurance is best serviced 
in an area of high population 
density. The agent must be able to 
get around to visit all the people 
on his “debit” each week. This is 
one reason why industrial insur- 
ance customers tend to be concen- 
trated in cities, usually the “indus- 
trial” areas of the cities. 


The larger the “debit” is, the 
more profitable it is, generally 
speaking. Since the size and con- 
dition of the debit is so important 
in determining its profitability 
to the company, the “valuation” 
of industrial insurance revolves 
around a valuation of the debit. 

For example, when one indus- 
trial insurance company buys out 
the insurance of another (as has 
often happened), the acquiring 
company will look at the size and 
condition of the “debit” of the 
company to be acquired and will 
decide what it is worth. If the 
debit is small and unprofitable, 
the acquiring company will pay 
less than if the debit is large and 
profitable. Of course, a debit of 
any size becomes more attractive 
if it can be integrated into the 
acquiring company’s debit to ad- 
vantage either by building up the 
size of the resulting average debit 
or reducing overhead expenses 
or both 

When one company “values” 
the debit of another it thinks in 
terms of a value “times the debit.” 
For example, 40 times the debit, 
or 60 times the debit, depending 
on the profit potential in the 
debit. The thinking involved is 
similar to that used by the in- 
vestor when he values a stock on 
a “times earnings” basis. 

An Example: Since there are 52 
weeks in the year, a price “52 
times the weekly debit’ would 
be the same as paying one full 
year’s premium volume, If an in- 
dustrial insurance company is 
earning 10% of premium volume 
each year, after taxes, then a price 
“52 times the debit” would repre- 
sent a price “ten times earnings.” 

This is the type of thinking 
involved in valuing industrial in- 
surance. The adjustment which 
analysts apply to the book value 
and earnings of an industrial life 
insurance company are based on 
this approach. 

If a “valuation” of “52 times 
the weekly debit” is assumed to 
be valid, the analyst will add one 
full. year’s industrial premium 
volume (52 weeks worth) to book 
value in arriving at “adjusted” 
book value. In adjusting earnings 
the analyst will add to earnings 
the entire increase in industrial 
premium volume in a year (over 
the prior year’s volume). 

The theory here is partly based 
on the belief that in liquidation, 
the company is worth at least 
book value plus the “valuation” 
of the business on its books. 

By the same token the “net 
worth” of the company increases 
by the amount of the increase in 
premium volume in a year, so 
such increase is added to reported 
earnings. 


Actually, some analysts will not 
go as high as “52 times the debit’ 
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in valuing the typical industrial 
company. Perhaps a lower valua- 
tion, 30 to 40 times the debit 
would be more suitable. If a valu- 
ation of 30 times the debit were 
used, the analyst would add 30/52 
of the company’s industrial pre- 
mium volume in a year to book 
value. He would also add 30/52 
of the increase in premium vol- 
ume in qa year (over prior year’s 
levels) to earnings. 

In summary, any “rule of 
thumb” in valuing insurance will 
be only an approximation. The 
actual valuation will vary from 
company to company, depending 
on the type and quality of the 
business written. 


Amer.Bowling Ent. 
Securities Offered 


American Bowling Enterprises 
Inc., a New York corporation, is 
offering 150,000 shares of common 
stock ($1.00 par value) and 150,- 
000 class A common stock pur- 
chase warrant;, through Myron A. 
Lomesney & Co., underwriter. The 
offering is made in units consist- 
ing of one share of common stock 
and one stock purchase warrant 
and is priced at $7.50 per unit. 

The company will apply the net 
proceeds, together with other 
funds of the company, principally 
to the cost of constructing or 
otherwise acquiring bowling cen- 
ters. 

The company, on its present 
sale and lease-back arrangement, 
has three bowling centers oper- 
ating in Massachusetts and is in- 
vestigating prospective sites for 
bowling centers in New England 
and Virginia. 

The company, through wholly- 
owned subsidiaries to be formed, 
plans to continue to construct and 
operate modern, air-conditioned 
bowling centers serviced by cock- 
tail lounges, snack bars, restau- 
rants, meeting rooms, rental lock- 
ers, bowling equipment shop and 
nurzeries to take care of children 
of housewives. The nurseries for 
the care of the children are to 
stimulate increased day-time 
bowling by mothers. 


N. Y. Bond Club 
Stock Issue 


The Bond Club Stock Exchange, 
which opens for trading once a 
year at the Bond Club of New 
York’s annual Field Day, is mak- 
ing its annual offering to mem- 
bers of 2,500 shares. 

J. Howard Carlson, Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co., who heads 
the Bond Club Stock Exchange 
Committee this year, said that 
trading in the shares will take 
place in a special Stock Exchange 
tent on grounds of The Sleepy 
Hollow County Club, where the 
outing will be held en June 3. 
Subscription books will close on 
May 25. 


Drop a Line to 
Themas..J. Euper 


Thomas J. Euper of Revel Miller 
& Co., Inc., Los Angeles, has been 
confined to the hospital for the 
past two months. He would be 
. glad to hear from his many fr‘ends 
throughout the country. A Shane 
McOmber, Revel Miller & Co., 
Inc., 650 South Spring Street, Los 
Angeles 14, California, will take 
all messages and cards to him. 


G. J. Mitchell Branch 


In New York City 


G. J. Mitchell Jr. Co. has opened 
a branch office at 155 East 44th 
Street, New York City, under the 
managementof Vincent C. Mitchell. 


Joins Carolina Securities 
(Special to Tae Financia, CHRONICLE) 
RALEIGH, N. C. — J. T. Clark, 
Jr., has joined the staff of Caro- 
lina Securities Corporation, In- 

surance Building. 


N.J. Natural Gas 
Debs. Offered 


The company is offering holders 
of its common stock righcs to sub- 
scribe for $3,830,000 of convertible 
debentures, 54% series due 1970, 
at the subscription price of $50 
per $50 convertible debenture, on 
the basis of $4 principal amount 
of debentures for eacn snare of 
common stock held of record on 
May 6, 1960. The subscription of- 
fer will expire at 3:30 p.m., New 
York Time, on May 27, 1960. 

Allen & Company is manager 
of a group that will underwrite 
the offering. 


Net proceeds from the sale of 
the debentures will be applied by 
the company to the partial pay- 
ment of outstanding short term 
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bank loans, proceeds of which 
were used to finance in part the 
company’s construction program. 
Construction expenditures in the 
fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1960, 
are estimated at approximately 
$3,100,000. 

The debentures are convertible 
into common stock starting Jan. 1, 
1961, at an initial conversion price 
of $22 per share, provided, how- 
ever that not more than one-third 
of the entire issue may be con- 
verted prior to Jan. 1, 1962, and 
not more than two-thirds of the 
issue may be so converted prior to 
Jan. 1, 1963. The debentures will 
be redeemable at optional re- 
demption prices ranging from 
105.25% to par, plus accrued in- 
terest. 

New Jersey Natural Gas Com- 
pany, with headquarters in As- 
bury Park, N. J., is engaged in the 


purchase, manufacture, distribu- 
tion and sale of gas for domestic, 
commercial and industrial con- 
sumption in three service divi- 
sions: (1) the Northern Division, 
located in Morris County; (2) 
the Central Division, principally 
located in Monmouth and Ocean 
Counties, and (3) the Southern 
Division which embraces Cape 
May County. In all, the company 
supplies gas to 104 municipalities 
which have an estimated aggre- 
gate population of 577.600. 

For the 12 months ended March 
31, 1960, the company had operat- 
ing revenues of $17,025,689 and 
net income of $1,374,799. Upon 


completion of the current financ- 
ing, outstanding capitalization of 
the company on pro forma basis 
will consist of $20,330,000 of sun- 
dry debt; 103,855 shares of 7% 
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cumulative preferred stock, and 
907,729 shares of common stock. 


New Walston Wire 


Walston & Co., Inc. has installed 
a new high speed teletypewriter 
system linking the New York 
headquarters with its various re- 
gional offices. The system steps 
up the firm’s communications to 
a 100-word-per-minute tempo and 
cuts by one-third the time pre- 
viously needed to transmit buy 
and sell orders. 


I. M. Simon Branch 


CARBONDALE, Ill.—I. M. Simon 
& Co. has opened a branch office 
at 213 West Main Street, under 
the management of Charles J. 
Lerner and Wallace F. Springer, 
Jr. 
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In terms of time an hour is always 60 
minutes. Today’s hour, however, is worth 
more than any in our history. Fuel energy, 
most of it supplied by natural gas and oil, makes 
the difference. By activating the wheels and 
pistons of our industrial machine, energy 


increases both production and leisure... 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


DIVISIONS: Tennessee Gos Pipeline Company ° Tennes 
SUBSIDIARIES : Midwestern Gas Tran 
Tennessee Life Insurance Comps 


see Gos ond Oil Company « Tennessee Oil Refining Company 
smission Company * East Tennessee Natura! Gas Company 
any * AFFILIATE: Petro-Tex Chemical Corporation 


frees labor of drudgery... speeds and spurs 

the flow of goods and people. Our growing 
nation will demand more and more low cost, 
man-saving energy. Tennessee Gas, active in 
every phase of gas and oil, will supply an 
increasing share of the fuel and by-products 


that make every hour more enjoyable. 


From natural gas and oil... heat, power, 
petrochemicals that mean ever wider service to man. 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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MUTUAL FUNDS 


BY ROBERT E. RICH 











Sizable But Unfashionable 


It can hardly be a secret, at this 
late date, that managers of invest- 
ment portfolios have been taking 
a dim view of the steels. Indeed, 
their aversion to this group of 
equities goes a long way to ex- 
plain the sharp decline sustained 
by the steel issues this year, 
ranging upward from 25%. 
Although the steels are cyclical 
by nature, it is nevertheless a 


fact that veteran Wall Streeters 


regard them as the bread-and- 
butter stocks. It is not for nothing 
that United States Steel has been 
called the stock market bell- 
wether. 

And it is apparent that invest- 
ment leaders haven’t abandoned 
them completely. Far from it. For, 
according to the National Associa- 
tion of Investment Companies, 
more than $900 million of steel 
securities common stock, pre- 
ferred stocks and bonds—are held 
by the investment company mem- 
bers. A survey based on latest 
financial reports available shows 
that securities of 70 companies in 
the steel industry are held by 154 
of the 180 open-end and closed- 
end members. Considering that 
the mutual funds’ assets only tote 
up to little more than $15 billion, 
the steel holdings plainly are 
sizable even though unfashionable. 

The N.A.I.C. figures that near- 
ly 93% of the steel holdings is 
represented by common stock (66 
companies). This stock has a total 
value of nearly $850 million. The 
mutual funds did not latch onto 
the steels until after 1953, when 
they were on the bargain coun- 
ter. United States Steel in those 
days was priced to yield about 
9%. By 1960 the stock had risen 
sixfold, although the decline sus- 
tained in the early months of this 
year has carried it down quite 
a way. Other steels have staged 
similarly sensational rises since 
1953. In 1952 and again in 1953, 
the steels ranked 15th among in- 
dustrial favorites of open-end 
companies. 

By 1954, the shrewd portfolio 
managers had loaded up with 
enough steel to put that industrial 
grouping in sixth place. The steels 
remained in sixth place in 1955, 
but moved up to fourth in 1956 
and have clung to that position 
ever since. Ahead of them are the 
front-running oils, which have 
been even more unfashionable of 
late, and the financials (banks 
and insurance) and public utili- 
ties, including telephone issues. 

However, the fifth-ranked 
chemicals have been pressing in 
on the steels and unless there is 
a better feeling presently toward 
the ferrous uities, it may be 
that the chemicals, which occu- 
pied the third slot before the 
Great Bull Market got underway, 
will move ahead of the steels. 

The comprehensive analysis of 
investment - company portfolios, 
made by A. Wilfred May in our 
issue of May 5, showed that while 
the steels were falling into dis- 
favor in the first quarter of this 

ear, the chemicals were attract- 
ng buyers. Not that the feeling 
was unanimous—far from it. Thus, 
while a dozen funds were buying 
Du Pont, another half dozen were 
selling. And it is interesting to 
note that the best-liked in the 
group was Eastman Kodak which, 
Wall Streeters insist, is a “semi- 
chemi.” 

According to the latest tabula- 
tions, the most widely held com- 
mon stock issue in the steel group 
is United States Steel, with 75 in- 
vestment com es having hold- 
ings with a total value of over 
$213 million. Thus, the biggest 
company is accorded the top spot. 
But the second largest entity, 
Bethlehem Steel, is fourth—both 
in numbers of companies owning 


that stock and the amount at 
which the bundle is valued. The 
second place goes to Armco Steel, 
which is followed by Republic. 

With a banner first quarter 
behind them and the second- 
quarter operations running around 
75%, the steel business is still 
highly profitable. It may get 
worse, of course, before it gets 
better. But the seasoned men who 
manage investment portfolios are 
aware that the kingpins of this 
industry are well financed and, 
for the most part, keeping plant 
up to date. Generally, the steel- 
makers are earning dividends with 
plenty to spare. 

To be sure, they are not with- 
out problems. Costs of labor and 
materials have been rising. Plant- 
replacement costs come high these 
days. And obtaining offsetting 
price increases will be difficult, 
owing to Government pressure, 
competition from abroad and the 
added competition at home from 
substitute materials. But if the 
steel stocks don’t spell growth im 
1960 to investment leaders, they 
do represent bread and butter. 


The Funds Report 


de Vegh Investing Co., Inc. reports 
net asset value per share declined 
from $18.76 to $17.50 during the 
latest quarter. Assuming the re- 
investment of the capital-gains 
distribution of $1.14 a share on 
March 25, this represents a de- 
crease of 10.1%. 
ae co ak 


Keystone Income Fund Series K-1 
reports income is presently de- 
rived from over 100 different se- 
curities in the portfolio. The 24 
bond issues account for about 20% 
of total net assets, 41 preferred 
stocks 40% and 39 common stocks 
for 40%. According to the com- 
pany: “The proportionate holdings 
among these general types of se- 
curities were approximately the 
same as at the 1959 fiscal year- 
end, but a number of changes 
were made in the specific com- 
panies represented.” 

* a os 


Niagara Share Corp. puts net 
assets of $8,218,284, or $18.85 a 
equal to $21.68 a share. This com- 
pares with $61,930,191 and $22.90 
a share a year earlier. 

ne Be oo 


Wisconsin Fund net assets at 
March 31 amounted to $15,210,936, 
or $6.04 on each of the 2,602,068 
shares outstanding, against $14,- 
854,563, $5.99 a share and 2,480,019 
shares a year earlier. 

Bo co ak 


Guardian Mutual Fund reports 
that as of April 30 it had net 
assets of $8,218,284 or $18.85 a 
share and 435,966 shares outstand- 
ing. This compares with $7,564,670 
and $20.61 a share on each of 
366,955 shares outstanding on 
April 30, 1959. 
8 oh Ne 
New York Capital Fund of Canada 
reports that at March 31 net 
assets totaled $29,103,441, or $12.51 
on each of 2,325,509 shares, against 
$28,362,070 and $12.51 a share on 
2,266,470 shares a year earlier. 
The fund reported at the close of 
last year net assets of $31,295,866, 
or $13.16 on each of 2,377,411 
shares outstanding. 
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Selected American Shares an- 
nounced net assets at March 31 
were $95,991,194, or $9.35 a share, 
against $93,922,958 and $9.82 a 


share at March 31, 1959, and + 
at eth sod, ‘or $102 


849,064,"6r $10.28 
a share, at the end of 1959. Shares 
outstanding amounted to 9,560,256 
on March 31, 1959, rose to 10,194,- 
423 at the end of 1959 and stood 
at 10,925,635 at latest report. 
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Johnston Mutual Fund net assets 
at the end of the first quarter 
amounted to $11,793,818, equal to 
$23.82 a share. This compares with 
$9,297,916 and $23.14 a share a 
year earlier. At Dec. 31, 1959, 
assets were $11,460,390, or $24.42 
a share. Shares outstanding rose 
from 401,776 on March 31, 1959, 
to 469,219 at the end of 1959 and 
to 495,093 at latest report. 

% * w 
Peoples Securities reports net 
assets on March 31 stood at 
$5,019,568, or $16.38 on each of the 
306,427 shares, against $2,423,132 
and $15.45 on each of the 156,802 
shares at the end of March, 1959. 
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Stein Roe & Farnham Stock Fund 
discloses net assets at March 31 
were $11,739,132, the equivalent 
of $27.25 a share, compared with 
$7,757,099, or $25.53 a share. Share 
total rose during the year to 
430,778 from 303,810. 
tk 


Stein Roe & Farnham Balanced 
Fund had net assets of $42,921,660, 
equal to $35.21 a share on 1,218,- 
893 shares at March 31. This com- 
pares with $42,852,768 and $38.62 
on 1,109,555 shares outstanding at 
the end of 1959. 
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T. Rowe Price Growth Stock Fund 
reports that at March 31 net assets 
amounted to $29,782,457, or $13.19 
on each of the 2,258,808 shares 
outstanding. Comparable figures 
for a year ago were $19,391,500 
and $12.67 on each of 1,530,108 
shares, Net assets at Dec. 31, 1959, 
were $28,542,829, or $3.70 on each 
of 2,083,224 shares outstanding. 
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Blue Ridge Mutual Fund reports 
net assets at March 31 totaled 
$31,974,096, equal to $11.01 a 
share, against $34,128,687 at the 
end of 1959. 
Bg a 
Colonial Energy Shares net assets 
amounted to $60,862,515 and $11.84 
a share on March 31, down from 
the $69,139,448 and $13.72 a share 
reported a year earlier. 
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Growth Industry Shares had, as 
of March 31, net assets of $22.091,- 
208, or $18.97 on each of the 
1,164,840 shares outstanding. The 
corresponding figures for March 
31, 1959, were $17,320,525, $18.29 
and 946,896 shares. At the close of 
1959 net assets were $22,293,442, 
equal to $20.12 on each of the 
1,108,149 shares outstanding. 
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Delaware Fund has just completed 
new common stock positions in 
Swift & Co. and Philip Morris, 
D. Moreau Barringer of Delaware 
Management Co., Inc. reports in 
the investment advisory firm’s 
latest semi-monthly directors’ let- 
ter. Generally categorized as con- 
sumer stocks, both, he writes, are 
supposed to be relatively free of 
the severe cyclical swings experi- 
enced by capital-goods producers. 
Though subject to fluctuation of 
gross and net, he says “there is 
an implication that a general re- 
treat of capital-goods activity will 
not necessarily carry these com- 
panies’ business down in its train.” 
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Net asset value of the common 
stock of Electric Bond and Share 
Co. at March 31, 1960 was $152,- 
224,900, or $28.99 a share, 4% 
lower than asset value at the 1959 
year-end of $159,158,800, or $30.31 
a share, reflecting “the generally 
lower security market levels pre- 
vailing at the later date.” Largest 
group of assets is its marketable 
securities portfolio, consisting of 
34 companies, with a market value 
at March 31, 1960, of $67,798,300. 
These securities, together with net 
current assets and short-term in- 
vestments, amounted to 59% of 
total assets. The remarkable se- 
curities portfolio includes securi- 
ties having a value of $48,583,400, 
acquired since the commencement 
of the investment program in 
April, 1954, and the unrealized 
appreciation on these securities at 
March 31, was $15,853,400, an in- 
crease of 48% over cost. 
6 * * 


United Funds, Inc. declared a divi- 


dend of 7 cents a share from net 
investment - income _ on ‘ United 
Science Fund shares. A distribu- 
tion of 3 cents a share from securi- 
ties profits was also declared. The 
dividend and _ distribution are 
payable May 31. 
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Federated Investors, exclusive dis- 
tributor of Income Foundation 
Fund, has acquired substantially 
all the shares of Federated Re- 
search Corp., investment advisor 
to the fund. 

John F. Donahue, President of 
Federated Investors, reported the 
acquisition to shareholders in the 
annual report. Mr. Donahue 
pointed out that the acquisition 
makes Federated Investors a “true 
distributor - management” com- 
pany in the mutual fund field. 
Initial public offering of Feder- 
ated Investors shares was made 
last August. 

The company, which specializes 
in sale of contractual investment 
plans on Income Foundation Fund 
through its own sales force, re- 
ported 1959 plan sales in the face 
amount of upwards of $28 million. 
Total face amount of such plans 
active at the year-end amounted 
to almost $72 million, according to 
the report. 

The report estimated Federated 
Investors’ share of commissions 
still to be received on these plans 
at more than $2 million. “Like an 
iceberg,” the report noted, “most 
of the earnings from investment 
Plans sold are hidden from view 
because they are to be received 
in the future.” It was explained 
that the company’s share of com- 
missions earned on $1 million of 
contractual plans sales is approxi- 
mately $30,000 but that only one- 
eighth of this sum comes down in 
the year of sale. 
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The fiscal year just ended marked 
the close of the tenth year of 
operations, James H: Orr, presi- 
dent of Colonial Energy Shares, 
Inc. told shareholders in the 
Fund’s Annual Report for the vear 
ended March 31, 1960. Orr pointed 
out that during the first decade 
of the fund’s existence net assets 
grew from approximately $6 mil- 
lion to over $60 million. Net asset 
value per share increased from 
$7.51 on July 21, 1959, to the 
equivalent of $16.84 on March 31, 
1960, after adjusting for cumula- 
tive distributions from realized 
gains of $5 per share and a 2-for-1 
stock split in 1955. 

Net asset value per share on 
March 31, 1960 was $11.84 per 
share. Adjusting for the 46-cent 
capital gains distribution declared 
at the fiscal year-end, the per 
share net asset value was $12.30, 
which compared with $13.72 a year 
ago. Income dividends paid by the 
fund during the year totaled 35 
cents per share, the same as last 
year. 
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Fidelity Fund, one of the Fidelity 
Management Group of mutual 
funds, reports total net assets of 
$373,293,107 for quarter ended 
March 31, 1960, compared with 
net assets of $372,639,741 on March 
31, 1959. The fund reported that 
number of shareholders and shares 
outstanding reached new highs 
during the quarter. Shares out- 
standing were 25,049,503 on March 
31, 1960, compared with 23,131,766 
a year ago. New securities added 
during the quarter were: U. S. 
Treasury 4% notes, U. S. Treasury 
4%4% notes, U. S. Treasury 4%% 
notes, Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank 5%% Debentures, Federal 
Land Bank 4%% Bonds, Federal 
National Mortgage Association 
5%% Debentures, Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association 4% % 
Debentures, Coastal States Gas 
Producing Co. 6% Debentures, 
Spiegel, Inc. Conv. Sub. 5% De- 
bentures, and the common stocks 
of Alico Land Development Co., 
American Insurance Co. Kern 
County Land Co., Union Texas 
Natural Gas Corp. Class “A” and 
Class “Bo” 

Securities eliminated were: 
common stocks of Abbott Labora- 


tories, Amerada Petroleum Corp., 
Associates Investment Co., Car- 
penter Steel Co!, Chrysler Corp., 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
R. R. Co., Walt Disney Produc- 
tions, Houston Lighting & Power 
Co., Kennecott Copper Corp., Mis- 
sion Corp., Charles Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., Republic Natural Gas Co., 
and Reynolds Metais Co. 43%4% 
cum. pfd. “A” and Tidewater Oil 
Co. cum. pfd. 


Managed Funds 
Shareholders 
Endorse Channing 


Shareholders of Managed Funds 
Incorporated of St. Louis have 
approved investment management 
and distribution agreements with 
Channing Corporation of New 
York at the shareholders meeting 
May 6. 

Van Strum & Towne, Inc. was 
approved as investment advisor 
by 13,356,734 votes, or over 70% 
of the total 18,822,877 shares out- 
standing. Only 78,505 voted 
against approval or less than one- 
half of one percent. 


Hare’s Ltd. was approved as 
national sales distributor by 13, 
304,005 votes, or over 70% of the 
total outstanding. Only 131,234 
voted against approval, or less 
than six-tenths of one percent of 
the outstanding shares. 


Leicester W. Fisher, President 
of Managed Funds, said the vote 
approving the service agreements 
with the Channing organization 
represented the largest vote ever 
received by any group in the en- 
tire history of Managed Funds. 
The virtually unanimous approval 
was especially gratifying in view 
of the recent close proxy contest 
with the Townsend interests a 
mere six weeks ago. 

John S. Kramer, attorney for 
Channing, reported that a new 
prospectus for Managed Funds 
was filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission April 21 
and clearance is expected later 
this month. 

King Merritt, President of the 
international sales organization of 
King Merritt & Company, Inc., 
announced that immediately there- 
after a national sales campaign 
of Managed Funds would be 
launched throughout the country. 
He added that many former Man- 
aged Funds salesmen had joined 
his company and though others 
would do so now that their cus- 
tomers had expressed approval 
of the Channing organization. 


Chicago Analysts 
Election Meeting 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The Investment 
Analysts Society of Chicago will 
hold their annual election meet- 
ing on June 10th. A slate will be 
presented by the newly appointed 
nominating committee, compris- 
ing Clarence E. Torrey, Jr., A. G. 
Becker & Co., Incorporated, Chair- 
man; Russell J. Eddy, William C. 
Norby, Richard H. Samuels, and 
Neil E. Heikes. 


To Form Bernstein Co. 


SCARSDALE, N. Y.—As of May 
5th, D. J. Bernstein & Co., mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, will be formed with of- 
fices in Scarsdale. Mail address 
of the firm is P. O. Box 657. Part- 
ners will be Daniel J. Bernstein, 
member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and Samuel W. Weiss, 
general partners, and Harry Sil- 
verson, limited partner. 


Mitchum, Jones Partners 


LOS ANGELES, Calif—On May 
5th, William N. L. Hutchinson 
and William W. Bliss will become 
limited partners in Mitchum, 
Jones & Templeton, 650, South 
Spring Street, members of the 
New York and Pacific Coast Stock 
Exchanges. 
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Edw. Glassmeyer 
College Trustee 


Edward Glassmeyer, a Vice-Presi- 
dent and director of Blyth & Co., 
Inc., investment banking firm, has 
been elected a trustee of Athens 
College. Mr. 
Glassmeyer is 
also a Vice- 
President and 
a Governor of 
the Invest- 
ment Bankers 
Association of 
America, rep- 
resentative 
organization 
of the nation’s 
investment 
banking in- 
dustry. 

The college 
is American- 
endowed and 
has an enrollment of 1,200 boys 
whose ages range from 9 to 19 
years. 

The administration of the col- 
lege includes a Greek board of 
trustees functioning in Athens and 
an American board of trustees in 
New York, the latter being the 
parent body of the college. An 
American president, Homer W. 
Davis, and a Greek co-director 
share the responsibility of direc- 
tion. 


To Mark 50 Yearsof 
Consumer Credit 


A national committee of leading 
bankers has been formed to con- 
duct a nation-wide program of 
public education this year mark- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of 
consumer bank credit, Thomas C. 
Boushal, board chairman of The 
Bank of Virginia, and chairman of 
the committee, announced. 


Named the “National Commit- 
tee for 50th Anniversary of Con- 
sumer Credit in Commercial 
Banks,” the group includes thirty 
bankers who are leaders in con- 
sumer credit. The members in 
each Federal Reserve District will 
organize regional committees to 
enlist the support of the state 
banker associations, and to en- 
courage local banker and com- 
munity activities throughout the 
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country, according to Mr. 
Boushall. 
Mr. Boushall announced the 


naming of the following executive 
committee of the new national 
group: Chairman, Ralph W. Pit- 
man, senior Vice-President, Cen- 
tral-Penn National Bank, Phila- 
delphia; Walter E. Kolb, President, 
Industrial Bank of Commerce, 
New York; John. B. Paddi, Vice- 
President, Manufacturers Trust 
Company; J. Andrew Painter, 
Vice-President, The First National 
City Bank; John Reilley, senior 
Vice-President, The First Penn- 
sylvania Banking and Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; Clinton W. 
Schwer, Vice-President, The Chase 
Manhattan Bank; and James P. 
Winchester, executive Vice- 
President, Norfolk County Trust 
Company, Brookline, Mass. 

Other members oi the national 
committee are: Jo Abbott, Vice- 
President, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, Ariz., Donald Z. Al- 
bright, Vice-President, Security 
First National Bank, Los Angeles; 
Frank E. Bauder, Vice-President, 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Co., Chicago; Joseph E. 
Birnie, President, The Bank of 
Georgia, Atlanta; Keith G. Cone, 
Vice-President, La Salle National 
Bank, Chicago; P. L. Corneil, 
Vice-President, Seattle-First Na- 
tional Bank; Carl M. Flora, Vice- 
President, First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, Milwaukee; O. W. 
Fosher, Vice-President, Mercan- 
tile Trust Company, St. Louis; 
Paul R. Geisinger, Vice-President, 
The National City Bank of Cleve- 
land:. John LL: Gibson, Vice- 
President, Republic National 
Bank, Dallas, Tex.; Thomas W. 
Gormly, Vice - President, Pitts- 


burgh National Bank; Joseph A. 
Hudson, Vice-President, Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Company, Roch- 
ester, New York; Cyril J. Jed- 
licka, senior Vice-President, City 
National Bank & Trust Company, 
Kansas City; T. M. Kulp, Vice- 
President, First National Bank, 
Minneapolis; Robert S. Nooe, 
senior Vice-President, Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; Donald O’Toole, 
President, Pullman _ Banking 
Group, Chicago; William F. Reed, 
Vice-President, Mellon National 


Bank & Trust Company, Pitts- 


burgh; J.L. Rieben, Vice-President, 
First Security Bank, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Hal E. Roof, Vice- 
President, The Central Bank & 
Trust Company, Denver, Col.; 
W. A. Spaugh, Vice-President, 
American Security & Trust Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C.; A. F. 


Wagele, Vice-President, Bank. of 
America, San Francisco; and Paul 
M. Welch, Vice-President, The 
Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta. 


Walter Pidgeon 
Steel Products 
Stock Offered 


Mainland Securities Corp. of 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. on 
ay 9 publicly offered 75,000 
shares of Walter Pidgeon Steel 
Products, Inc. common stock (par 
10 cents) at $4 per share as a 
speculation. 

Of the net proceeds, $50,000 will 
be used for tooling and machinery 


for manufacturing plant (negotia- 
tions to lease a plant are presently 


being conducted); $50,000 for in- 
ventory of fencing and door com- 
ponents; $50,000 for advertising 
allocation; and $45,000 for general 
working capital. 

The company sells steel] fencing 
which is fabricated from tubular 
steel in such a fashion as to give 
the finished product the appear- 
ance of wrought iron fencing. At 
present, all manufacturing and 
fabrication of the fencing is done 
for the company by Westmoreland 
Metal Manufacturing Co., ‘Milnor 
~ and Bleigh Ave., Philadelphia, 

a. 


In Securities Business 
American Israel Basic Economy 
Company is engaging in a securi- 
ties business from offices at 681 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Emmanuel Sella is a principal. 
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Phila. Secs. Men Hear 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— Cameron 
Chisholm, chairman of the board 
of Teleflex Incorporated will be 
guest speaker at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Securities 
Association on Wednesday, April 
27 at Kugler’s Restaurant. 

Henry McK Ingersoll of Smith, 
Barney & Co. is in charge of ar- 
rangements. 


With Dempsey-Tegeler' 


(Special to Tue FrnaNciaL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — Wil- 
liam L. Anderson and John O. 
Mills have become connected 
with Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., 


John Hancock Bldg. Mr. Anderson 
was formerly with Bingham, 
Walter & Hurry. Mr. Mills waa 
with Mittelberg Company. 








Throughout the world, demand for copper continues 
to rise. The cause for this increasing demand is not 
hard to find: The revolution in electronics, tech- 
nological progress in many industrial fields, a rapidly 
rising population and steadily improving living 
standards have been chiefly responsible. The copper 
industry stands ready to meet this growing demand 
with an ever-increasing productive capacity, thanks 
in part to Anaconda’s development of important 
copper deposits in Chile. 

Through the unique pipeline system shown above 
at Anaconda’s new El Salvador mine and concen- 
trator, the copper concentrate in slurry form flows 
down the western slopes of the Chilean Andes for 14 


ANnaconnA 


SUBSIDIARIES OF ANACONDA MANUFACTURE: COPPER AND ALUMINUM ELECTRICAL 
WIRES AND CABLES: ALUMINUM FOIL, SHEET, ROD AND BARS, STRUCTURALS, TUBING 
AND EXTRUDED SHAPES; COPPER, BRASS AND BRONZE SHEET, PLATE, TUBE, PIPE, ROD, 
FORGINGS AND EXTRUSIONS; FLEXIBLE METAL HOSE ANDO TUBING. 
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Industry’s Growing © 


pouring through 
Anaconda’s pipeline down 
the Chilean Andes 


miles to the Company’s railroad loading point at 
Llanta. There it is dewatered before being hauled to 
the Potrerillos smelter—the end result of three years 
of research, development, construction, and a 110- 


million-dollar investment. 


Despite all of the copper Anaconda has produced in 
the past, the Company’s ore reserves today are sub- 
stantially greater than ever before. In the future, 
Anaconda may be counted on to continue its mineral 
exploration—to continue developing, in its research 
laboratories, new applications for copper, brass and 
bronze—to continue meeting the growing needs of 
world industry for more and better products in the 


entire nonferrous metal field. 
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How Long Can We Continue 
To Live With Our Fiction 


Continued from page 1 


them aside as reserves against 
emergencies. 

Presently, the American tax- 
payer is loaded with $9% billion 
a year for interest on the $290 
billion Debt, nearly twelve cents 
of every dollar of federal rev- 
enue. Are we to believe that we 
would be no better off if taxes 
were 12% lower—even though 
the bondholders would receive 
that much less? (Could they not 
have invested in other securi- 
ties?) By the same token, no tax 
ever is a burden, provided that 
the money taken from a domestic 
Peter is “transferred” to a do- 
mestic Paul, which is what usu- 
ally happens. 

Note, how neatly the argument 
for the public debt’s alleged eco- 
nomic innocence fits into the not- 
so-innocent frame of mind of 
the demagogues who plead for 
Wealth Redistribution. Why not 
indulge in such “transfers” by 
which the loss of one side is com- 
pensated, supposedly, by profits 
of the other? By promoting the 
Something-f o r-Nothing illusion, 
debt-making serves not only as 
the motor of Inflation, but also as 
an intellectual vehicle of Collec- 
tivism. 


The Economics of the Debt 


The interest charge on the Na- 
tional Debt is a strategic element 
in the federal budget. Without 
the $9% billion—minus $2 billion, 
maybe, allowing for the bond- 
holders’ income tax—among the 
“overhead” costs of government, 
the budget could be held in bal- 
ance and the debt reduced, still 
leaving funds available for tax 
cuts. 

The national debt burdens the 
economy in more than one way. 
New money the government bor- 
rows is taken out of the nation’s 
“pool” of savings: $7 billion in 
1958, $5 billion in 1959. That 
much less is left to other borrow- 
ers—business, consumers, local 
authorities, home builders. A 
shortage of capital is engendered 
and interest rates mount, raising 
production costs and living costs, 
in addition to the government’s 
own costs of operation. 


For another thing, what did the 
government do with the money? 
Little if any of it had been in- 
vested in a productive fashion. 
Wherever it went, almost no re- 
turn flows back. Its_ interest 
charges are not covered by forth- 
coming earnings, as in the case 
of reproductive (self-liquidating) 
investment. Instead, the charges 
have to be paid out of taxes—paid 
largely by people engaged in pro- 
duction — and a disincentive is 
fostered. 

Some of the borrowing was 
necessary, to be sure. It is scarce- 
ly possible to cover all war ex- 
penditures out of current reven- 
ues. But even during wars, the 
abandon with which the respon- 
sible politicians plunge into bor- 
rowing—of the most dangerous 
short term variety, preferably—is 
something to behold. And what 
justification is there, in this most 
prosperous postwar era for not 
reducing the debt, nay, for raising 
= — We shall come back to 

at. 


Of course, it is much easier to 
win support for public spending 
out of future generations’ income 
than at the living (and voting) 
taxpayers’ expense. The latter 
resent higher taxation—especially 
so, when the burden is very heavy 
already — while the former 
cannot talk back. By recourse to 
borrowing, a singular hurdle to 
reckless projects (with popular 
appeal) is eliminated. And some- 
thing else is eliminated: the ra- 
tional control over the use of the 
borrowed funds. As Adam Smith 


wrote nearly 200 years ago, speak- 
ing of the difference between 
private and public debt: 

“a creditor of the public, con- 
sidered merely as such, has no 
interest in the good condition of 
any particular portion of the land, 
or in the good management of 
any particular portion of capital 
stock. As a creditor of the public 
he has no knowledge of any such 
particular portion. He has no in- 
spection of it. He can have no 
care about it. Its ruin may in some 
cases be unknown to him, and 
cannot directly affect him.” 

Budgetary controls are a highly 
unsatisfactory substitute for the 
lender’s “inspection” of individual 
credit risks, least satisfactory on 
the postwar scene, when the Con- 
gress cannot even figure out the 
exact state of fiscal commitments, 
nor the government its own oper- 
ational condition. The federal 
budget is in a mess, perpetuated 
by the demagogues’ disposition to 
take credit for current welfare 
spending and leave the debit to 
their successors. 

The sheer size of the American 
national debt should provide food 
for thought. Instead, it provides 
the inflationists with a hollow 
argument. Why, the “bankers” 
were hollering about national 
bankruptcy if the Debt should 
pass $50 billion. Now, we are 
close to $300 billion, and the hol- 
lering has subsided. What matters 
is not the actual size of the debt 
but its proportion to the national 
income gross or net (take your 
choice), ignoring the fact that 
the two rise together: more debt 
means more paper-income. If the 
Debt rises faster, that is no prob- 
lem either. One simply declares 
that the new proportion is the 
right one. The richer the nation, 
the greater its ability to pay and 
the more it can borrow, a reason- 
ing which at least recognizes that 
the Debt is a burden. But it does 
not recognize the fact that in the 
process of accumulating it, prices 
had been inflated, the credit 
structure distorted, the savers 
short-changed, the nation’s finan- 
cial standards corrupted, and the 
foundations of tre free enterprise 
system impaired. Misgivings of 
sane minds were due to the fore- 
sight that unsavory _ practices 
would have to be used in “sell- 
ing” a blown-up volume of obli- 
gations, and a chain reaction of 
sickening repercussions to be ex- 
pected. 


Fiscal Legerdemains 


Our national debt is equal to 
three-fifths of the annual gross 
national product, nearly double 
the public debts of all non-Soviet 
countries combined. How can the 
American capital market carry 
such a load of parasitical claims 
and still function? By a number 
of financial tricks and deceits, all 
contrary to the operational rules 
of the free market, some even to 
the criteria of the criminal code. 


Let us consider the distribution 
of the Debt by major categories of 
holders, starting with the sum 
$50 billion in the Treasury’s trust 
funds, largely the social security, 
the railroad pension and the vet- 
erans life insurance accounts.! 
These funds represent the excess 
of special payroll taxes over and 
above the amounts disbursed. The 
managers of an insurance or of a 
trust company would soon be out 
of business if they invested in 
their own obligations the funds 
entrusted to them. But that is pre- 
cisely what the government does. 
It diverts the earmarked revenues 
into general expenditures and puts 
its own I.0.U.’s in the.respective 
accounts. It considers these well- 
“placed” obligations as owned by 





1Smaller amounts are “tucked away” 
in the federal read fund and other ac- 
counts of the Treasury. 
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itself—the Treasury’s one pocket 
owes it to the Treasury’s other 
pocket. Nothing to worry about. 
The Sovereign cannot be put in 
the penitentiary. 


Continental social] insurance 
systems, notably the German, 
are autonomous bodies that in- 
vest their reserves traditionally 
in bonds of private (publicly 
regulated) mortgage credit in- 
stitutions—rather than in gov- 
ernment obligations. 


The interest on these well- 
placed bonds is “paid” in more 
1.0.U.’s. What if outgoing pay- 
ments should exceed the contribu- 
tions? Why, that is simple; the rate 
of the levy will be raised, or more 
people forced to take the “insur- 
ance.” A more ingenious piece of 
financial] legerdemain is hard to 
invent. Quite logically, the bu- 
reaucrats figure that since agen- 
cies of Uncle Sam hold the obliga- 
tions of Uncle Sam, the two sides 
of his ledger cancel out. Accord- 
ingly, 50-odd billion dollars are 
deducted from the “gross’ national 
debt. The “net” debt is reduced by 
that amount—adding a statistical 
legerdemain to the financial. In 
any case, one-sixth of the Debt is 
no “headache” to the Debt Man- 
agers. 


Falsifying Bank Balance Sheets 


There are several other dump- 
ing places for federal] securities, 
agencies that have no other choice 
in investing their funds, though 
they are not organs of the Treas- 
ury. One is the—Central bank. 
The Federal Reserve holds some 
$25 billion which are being “rolled 
over” from one maturity date to 
the next. Another interesting case 
in point is the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. It sinks 
the “insurance” premiums paid by 
the banks into long-term govern- 
ment bonds, accumulating so far 
about $2% billion worth — as a 
guaranty fund for some $140 bil- 
lion of “insured” bank deposits. 
The FDIC itself has brought out 
in its Report for 1957 that, in ef- 
fect, deposit insurance is relevant 
only in a bank crisis—in which 
case it would not be helpful at all. 
All its funds would be exhausted 
at once if a single one among the 
eight or ten biggest banks would 
get into trouble, to say nothing of 
a widespread run. (The public’s 
impression that this is an insur- 
ance like any other rests'on the 
belief that the Government guar- 
antees the deposits, which it does 
not.) On top of that, to cover even 
a very small fraction of the “in- 
sured” deposits, the FDIC would 
have to liquidate its own holdings 
and break the bond market. Not 
only is this a phony arrangement 
which misleads the public, but it 
also induces the banks to neglect 
building up proper capital ac- 
counts for the protection of the 
deposits, relying on the “insur- 
ance”—and on their own holdings 
of government securities. 


That brings us back to the some 
$65 billion of Federal securities 
held by the banking fraternity, 
equal at the end of 1959 (on the 
books) to about 25% of their total 
deposits. Insurance companies and 
savings and loan associations are 
holding another $20 billion. The 
institutions are under no compul- 
sion to buy and are free to sell— 
legally. De facto, they have a 
limited choice only. They are 
cajoled (and bamboozled) into 
buying and retaining these securi- 
ties, in violation of economic 
common sense, business ethics, 
and governmental responsibility. 

A corporation publishing faked 
balance sheets would be barred 
from every stock exchange. It 
may even face criminal prosecu- 
tion. The objective is to protect 
the investor against fraud. But 
the same fraudulent practice is le- 
galized so far as commercial and 
savings banks are concerned. They 
can carry government bonds on 
their books at par value. A $1,000 
bond may be quoted on the mar- 
ket at $800 or less; the balance 
sheet of your bank still may show 
it at $1,000. The purpose of this 


regulation, adopted by all federal 
and state supervisory agencies, 
also by the SEC, is to give those 
bonds a sacrosanct status, guaran- 
teed against book losses. Thereby, 
they are promoted to absolutely 
safe and “liquid” investments. The 
bank examiners count the federal 
bonds, whatever their maturity 
and actual price, as prime liquid 
assets, just like cash. The more 
bonds in the portfolio, the more 
liquid is the bank, by the exam- 
iners’ standards, and never mind 
the losses. (The more loans, the 
less liquid is the bank, and never 
mind the quality or maturity of 
the loans!) 

Small wonder that the banks 
purchase long term federal obli- 
gations, thereby creating a market 
for them. The result is that with 
rising interest rates and declining 
values of medium- and long-term 
securities (as in 1958-60), the 
modest capital accounts—reserves 
against losses — are impaired in 
most banks! In a number of them, 
the entire capital and surplus had 
been lost. In some, even a part of 
the deposits was wiped out. But 
the public knows nothing about 
this sad situation. No newspaper 
dares to discuss it or the prepos- 
terous practices of the govern- 
ment at the root of it. The “Si- 
lence of the Sea” covers them up. 
Those on the inside (and insight) 
hope and pray—that a Recession 
will reduce the pressure on the 
capital market, raise bond prices, 
and wipe out the losses. Very 
likely, it will; but what about the 
next “cycle”? For how long, or 
how many times, will the depos- 
itors and savers permit them- 
selves to be fooled? Sooner or 
later every legerdemain, subtle as 
it may be, is exposed—and back- 
fires. 

A further consequence, is that 
the bond portfolios “freeze in.” 
By selling them, the banks would 
disclose their losses which would 
skyrocket if major amounts were 
liquidated. While the boom and 
high interest rates obtain, the 
“prime liquidity” turns out to be 
the very opposite unless the bonds 
are monetized at, and the losses 
shifted on, the Federal Reserve. 
How long can the central bank be 
relied upon to resist the ‘“‘tempta- 
tion’’? 

The foregoing is merely the be- 
ginning of the “story” of the Na- 
tional Debt. Its impact on the 
monetary system—and on the free 
enterprise system — constitutes a 
special chapter, to wit. 


The “Rationale” of Inflation 


Does it matter how large the 
National Debt is? Not really, 
quoting a widely used college 
textbook: 

“There is no sign that a high 
debt exhausts the credit of the 
government ... and since as i) 
last resort ‘it can borrow from it- 
self,’ there need be no fear on this 
account.” 


But a large debt necessitates 
money-printing and brings about 
price inflation. What is wrong 
with that, answers the same 
Source of Wisdom: 


“If we could only export one of 
the printing. presses used for the 
manufacture of Federal Reserve 
Notes, to let us say, China, our 
foreign investment would be 
enormously higher.” 


One thing is certain: we do not 
have to export money-vrinting 
presses. That kind of technology 
is fully developed. everywhere, 
especially so in the so-called un- 
derdeveloped countries. They do 
exactly what we are doing—mon- 
etizing the public debt. In fact, 
they are more “progressive” in 
this respect than we are, or more 
impatient, and use fewer formali- 
ties. Instead of a slow monetiza- 
tion, they indulge in the self-ac- 
celerating process. 


Debt monetization virtually is 
forced upon the Government by 
the colossal volume of the Debt. 
To attempt collecting say, $100 bil- 
lion savings, or even $50 billion, 
for permanent investment in 
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Government bonds is out of the 
question. Interest rates would 
have to rise to prohibitive heights, 
and the flow of capital into mort- 
gages, corporate and municipal 
bonds greatly reduced, if not 
stopped altogether. To avoid “ex- 
cessive” interest rates and an ex- 
cessive drain on the long-term 
funds, the Treasury is driven into 
the short-term money market. At 
this writing, $70-odd billion obli- 
gations are maturing within one 
year. Another $48 billion savings 
bonds and $7 billion convertibles 
belong, in effect, in the same cate- 
gory, adding up to almost one- 
half of the gross debt. Then, too, 
$62 billion are due in one-to-five 
years, which is still a very short 
range. 

To borrow short is very con- 
venient—for financial charlatans. 
No problem of “placing” the 
bonds; most of the time, banks 
and others with excess cach can 
use three-to-nine-month Treas- 
ury bills, one-year certificates, 
and similar instrumentalities. 
They are as good as cash and yield 
a return, too. They are equivalent 
to cash because the Treasury 
never defaults (how could it when 
it may print the money with 
which to pay—‘“borrow from it- 
self’) and there is a safe and 
secure outlet for them — in the 
central bank. The Federal Reserve 
is here to pick up the slack, if any, 
and to turn it into legal money. To 
monetize this kind of debt is not 
a legal, but a political must. 
Otherwise the entire credit struc- 
ture would be doomed, not only 
the Treasury’s own credit. 


In the final analysis, our credit 
system and our economic “secur- 
ity” rest on the National Debt. 
Three-fifths ($25-odd billion) of 
the Federal Reserve’s assets con- 
sist of public securities. They con- 
stitute most of the “‘cash” reserves 
of the corporations and savings- 
loan associations. They constitute 
one-half to two-thirds of the 
banks’ “liquidity.” Actually, vir- 
tually every cent of what we con- 
sider as prime liquid assets is 
either Government paper or a 
claim on Gevernment paper. 

The most paradoxical situation 
obtains in the banks. If a bank 
makes a legitimate, productive, 
self-liquidating loan to business, 
its over-all liquidity goes down. It 
has acquired a “risk” asset (even 
if the credit involves no risk 
whatsoever); and its liquidity po- 
sition has “worsened.” But if -it 
loans the same amount to the 
Government—every purchase of a 
Treasury security amounts to that 
— then, by an_ unproductive, 
never-to-be-repaid loan, its li- 
quidity position has improved. It 
“improved” for two reasons: be- 
cause the long-terms can be car- 
ried at par on the (window- 
dressed) bank balance sheets, and 
because the shorter-terms have a 
safe and secure market in the cen- 
tral bank — the money printing 
press. 


Fictional Finance and 
Monetization 


_ The implications of this imag- 
inary liquidity are devastating, as 
demonstrated by the behavior of 
the average banker. He finds that 
50% or more of his assets are 
“prime liquid” — either Govern- 
ment paper, or claims on paper 
money to be issued against Gov- 
ernment paper. The purchasing 
power thus created has nothing to 
do with gold or silver or market- 
able goods or anything tangible, 
present or future. But his bank 
exudes “liquidity;” nothing to 
worry about. Within very broad 
limits, he can proceed to make 
loans in almost any illiquid fash- 
ion; legally and statistically, his 
situation remains comfortable and 
unassailable, provided he observes 
the customary rituals It makes 
little difference how far the ma- 
turity of his business leans, mort- 
gage loans and “other” leans is 
stretched; or how good the credit 
of the respective debtors is. He 
pours out instalment credit by 


mortgaging the car and forgetting 
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to check on the car’s owner: uses 
sight deposits to extend term loans 
(up to ten years) on oil-in-the- 
ground without a thought to the 
future price of over-produced oil: 
he finances construction that will 
pay its way only if the inflation 
continues indefinitely; gives, and 
is encouraged to give, mortgage 
credit to young couples with or 
without secure jobs at little or no 
down payment; and so on. 


Financially, we live in a world 
of fiction, as we did in the 1920’s. 
Then, a_ gigantic structure of 
speculative values—the Stock Ex- 
change—provided the fictitious 
liquidity that oiled the wheels of 
a mythical Eternal Prosperity (on 
which, in turn, the Stock Ex- 
change values rested, closing the 
vicious circle). Now, a gigantic 
structure of artificial bond values 
generates the lubricant of an 
equally fictitious Prosperity—at 
mounting costs, prices, and ten- 
sions—based on the implicit myth 
of the central bank’s inexhaustible 
capacity to maintain, by debt 
monetization, the system’s liquid- 
ity. 

The direct monetary conse- 
quences are patent. Suppose the 
Federal Reserve would refuse to 
buy, or to loan on, any more ob- 
ligations of the national Govern- 
ment (to say nothing of an at- 
tempt to unload an unappreciable 
portion of its portfolio). The de- 
mand for those obligations could 
dry up overnight. Banks, financial 
institutions, business corporations, 
individuals, all would find them- 
selves in a highly uncomfortable 
condition. Instead of swimming 
in liquidity, actual or potential, 
they would be faced with far- 
reaching liquidations. A scramble 
for “cash” might develop even 
into an old-fashioned money 
panic. At any rate, security and 
real estate values—based as they 
are on the assumption of an in- 
definite credit flow—would be in 
for a severe beating. 


But why should the Federal Re- 
serve stop monetizing “whenever 
needed” to maintain the fiction 
of ample liquidity? And if it were 
reluctant, what would stop the 
Congress from forcing the cen- 
tral bank’s hand? I do not doubt 
that the Congress is almighty—so 
far as legislation is concerned. 
The question is, merely, whether 
economic forces can be out-legis- 
lated. As things stand now, debt 
monetization by the Federal Re- 
serve could not be resumed on a 
major scale without giving a 
fresh impetus to the vicious wage- 
price. sviral, without impairing 
the balance of payments and 
sparking an outflow of gold. Un- 
less we are ready to take another 
dollar devaluation on the chin— 
or to accent all-round price, wage 
and foreign exchange controls— 
let alone the mass unemployment 
in the wake of a progressive in- 
flation—the volume of Federal 
Reserve credit must be kept un- 
der strict control. And there is 
gnother Damocles sword hang- 
ing over tre national economy, 
one that is being neglected, if not 
ignored, in the controversy about 
Creeping Inflation. 


Living on Overdraft 


Technically and psychologically, 
the -inflated national debt is the 
pillar that holds up an over-in- 
flated and rapidly growing struc- 
ture of non-federal (municipal, 
corporate, and individual) debts. 
That paper-edifice is growing at 
a faster rate than the money vol- 
ume or people’s net income or 
their net savings; faster than pro- 
auctive investment or industrial 
output. Totalling an _ estimated 
$587.7 billion at the end of 1959, 
the net private-plus-municipal 
debt is now 3% times what it was 
thirty years before, when it col- 
lapsed by its own weight. But that 
ominous reminder does not tell 
the full story. What matters is 
the self-accelerating growth of the 
non-federal debt-tower. The ad- 
dition in 1959—anet, after repay- 
ments—amounted to $57.4 billion, 


the largest ever, seven billions 
more than in 1957, the previous 
peak year, practically equalling 
its own increase in eight years of 
the booming Twenties! 


Patently, the growth of private, 
corporate and municipal debts— 
still leaving aside the Federal 
debt — finances our economic 
growth. It is equally patent that 
the one “growth” must not, and 
can not, run far ahead of the 
other. Or how could the debts be 
serviced and amortized, if not out 
of the output of the investment 
which they financed? But the 
non-federal debt zooms ahead of 
the G.N.P.; at that a large slice 
of the G.N.P. consists of things 
(like military hardware) and serv- 
ices (of bureaucrats, for example) 
which cost a lot but are not ac- 
ceptable in payment to creditors. 


Recourse on the national debt 
and its monetization is the “built- 
in” safeguard of the inflationists. 
Indeed, it is built-in into his 
mind. It is a mind equipped with 
statistics, dialectics, and wishful- 
ness; it lacks nothing but fore- 
sight (and hindsight!). Living in 
a financial Eden, it ignores the 
serpets in the Garden. The name 
of it is Over-Expansion. 


The Curse of the Debt 


Speaking of non-federal debts: 
unless the money is borrowed, 
in effect, for wasteful consump- 
tion or sheer gambling—some of 
it surely is—it serves to enlarge 
production and productive facil- 
ities. Directly or by indirection, 
credits (debts) provide the means 
of expanding the industrial ca- 
pacity, from inventories and ma- 
chines to buildings and plants, 
and the incentive to do so. 


But the “leverage” in the fi- 
nancial’ set-up of communities, 
corporations and family budgets 
gets shorter and shorter, heading 
for a devastating break of the 
dams which hold a pernicious li- 
quidation from flooding the ram- 
part of our economy. The crisis 
is unavoidable, as it was unavoid- 
able in the past, when people 
awaken to the understanding that 
there are no real values—earning 
power—back of the excessive ca- 
pacities and malinvestments 
which their claims are supposed 
to represent. Economic growth 
may be, and has been, fostered 
for years by a reckless expansion 
of private and corporate debts. 
But wren the latter “burst at the 
seams,” the Government will not 
be able to step in to save the day 
and maintain the growth. It will 
have no untapped tax sources 
left, and it will have exhausted 
its debt resources—overdrawn on 
its own credit. What remains is 
recourse on the central bank. By 
then, money-printing may smooth 
the liquidation process, at best; 
at worst, it will bring about sky- 
rocketing prices. In either case, 
a period of economic stagnation 
is bound to be the reward for a 
prolonged process of capital ero- 
sion. 


Creeping Inflation’s Financial 
Suicide 


Fortunately, there is salvation 
in prospect, nay, under way. The 
built-in automatism—a real one, 
not man-made — of the financial 
market place slowly but surely 
terminates the Debt inflation. It 
does so (if only it is permitted to 
operate) by raising the interest 
rates. Rise they must, because of 
the vast credit demand of the 
would-be debtors, on top of the 
mountain of accumulated debts, 
and the growing reluctance of the 
capital owners and managers. 
Savings institutions are compelled 
to buy fixed interest assets: in- 
dividual savers may be bam- 
boozled by solemn and meaning- 
less assertions of maintaining 
Stability together with the freely 
spending Welfare State, as if they 
were compatible. However, as 
more and more capital flows into 
real estate; common stocks, dura- 
ble goods, even into sheer “con- 
spicuous eonsumption,” in order 
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to beat the capital erosion, more 
and more of this spending has to 
be financed by credit. The result is 
not only a dwindling return on 
the “hedges” but also rising costs 
of borrowing—which spoil the fun 
and slow down the inflationary 
momentum. 

Creeping inflation is a costly 
and dangerous luxury which only 
an economy can afford that is not 
loaded with Debts as yet. 


ABA Conference 
In November 


Chairmen of committees for the 
American Bankers Association’s 
29th Mid-Continent Trust Confer- 
ence, scheduled to be held at the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago, Nov. 17 
and 18, have been announced by 
Charles W. Hamilton, ABA Trust 
Division president and R. Emmett 
Hanley, president of the Corpor- 
ate Fiduciaries Association of 
Chicago. The Chicago association 
will be host to the conference. 

Mr. Hamilton is senior vice- 
president and trust officer of The 
National Bank of Commerce, 
Houston; Mr. Hanley is senior 
vice-president of the City Nation- 
al Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago. 

The conference will bring to- 
gether representatives of bank 
trust departments in Arkansas, 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 


Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 


Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Texas and Wisconsin. 

Michael A. Georgen, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier of the City Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago, will be chairman of 
the Committee on Arrangements. 
Other committee members are: 


Asa J. Baber, Assistant Vice- 
President, Chicago Title and Trust 
Company, Entertainment. 

Victor L. Bedingfield, Second 
Vice-President, Continental Illi- 
nois National Bank and Trust Co. 
of Chicago, Registrations. 

John S. Dunhill, Assistant Sec- 
retary, Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, Hotels. 

J. A. Gallas, Assistant Vice- 
President, La Salle National Bank, 
Information. 


M. B. Hagel, Assistant Trust Of- 
ficer, City National Bank and 
Trust Co. of Chicago, Auditor. 

Robert C. Hansen, Assistant 
Vice - President, American Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co. of 
Chicago, Meeting Places. 


Whitfield D. Hillyer, Assistant 
Manager, Advertising and Public 
Relations Department, The North- 
ern Trust Co., Publicity. 

August J. Hurt, Jr., Secretary, 
Trust Department, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, Program. 


Phila. Secs. Assn. 
Annual Outing 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — The an- 
nual outing of the Philadelphia 
Securities Association will be held 
on Friday, June 3, at the Aroni- 
mink Golf Club on St. Davids 
Road, Newtown Square, Pa. 

The day’s events include golf 
at the Aronimink Club and tennis 
at the Merion Cricket Club, Hav- 


erford, Pa. Following the day’s 
sports activities members and 
guests will participate in the 


annual “Stock Exchange” which 
will precede dinner at Aronimink. 


Arrangements for the “Stock 
Exchange” are being handled by 
Frederick T. J. Clement, of Drexel 
& Co. Henry McK. Ingersoll, of 
Smith, Barney & Co. is Chairman 
of the Arrangements and Outing 
Committee. 


Forms Share Planning Co. 


BRONX, N. Y.—Arthur J. Muccio 
is conducting a securities business 
from offices at 1513 Taylor Ave- 
nue uncer the firm name of Share 
Planning Co. 


Asserts Banking 
Bill Is Invalid 


Arthur T. Roth, Chairman of the 
Board of Franklin National Bank 
of Long Island will resist, in the 
courts, invasion of Nassau County 
by New York City banks because 
the so-called Omnibus Banking 
Bill is “null, void and of no 
effect.” 

This assertion, he revealed, was 
made in a letter, sent by counsel 
for his bank on May 4 to every 
bank in New York City, stating 
the new statute “was illegally 
enacted.” He claimed the bill 
signed by the Governor on March 
22 was never actually passed, 
based on the discovery of “several 
discrepancies.” 


Mr. Roth also declared the bill 
was void on the grounds of un- 
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constitutionality, as indicated in 
the letters to New York City banks. 


Besides the letters to New York 
City banks, Mr. Roth revealed 
that his bank’s counsel also has 
advised the Comptroller of the 
Currency of the U. S. and the 
N. Y. State Superintendent of 
Banks of Franklin’s intention to 
take action, in the event a New 
York City bank seeks to utilize 
the new statute. Mr. Roth said 
that counsel has requested the 
supervisory officials to inform 
him if such application were made. 


Forms Inv. Services 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—John M. 
A. Lecluse is engaging in a se- 
curities business from offices at 
3028 O Street, Northwest, under 
the firm name of Investment 
Services. 





flare-up 


in natural gas 
keep on ballooning ? 


What kind of revolutionary new gas 
appliances are coming from gas in- 
dustry research? Will new industrial 
uses of gas as a cutting tool keep 
natural gas up front among growth 
stocks? 


In the May issue of THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine, W. M. Elmer, president 
of Texas Gas Transmission Corp., 
gives you his view of the growth and 
potential for natural gas. He exam- 
ines some of industry’s 25,000 uses 
for gas—and the more than 500,000 
gas compounds, from which come 
more than 25% of all chemicals. 
Don’t miss ‘‘Natural Gas—A 
Growth Industry.” 


Record Common Dividends 


$2 ,409,257,760 is the staggering total 
of cash dividends disbursed during 
the three months ended March 31 to 
owners of common stocks listed on 
the “‘Big Board.” 


e Which of the 25 industrial groups 
made higher first-quarter gains? 
Which declined? Are your hold- 
ings among the three groups that 
accounted for the lion’s share of 
the payments? 


The world’s most exclusive club 


Five new members were admitted to 
the Big Board Billionaires Club last 
year. These are companies whose 
sales or revenues were over a billion 
dollars. Since two were dropped, two 
readmitted, the total is now 51. 





THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. 7 
11 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Enclosed is $1.50 (check, cash, money order). 
Please send me the next 12 issues of THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine. 


NAME re 
ADDRESS___ 
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Can you get in “under the wire’’ 
on ex-dividends? 


How long before the record date are 
stocks traded ex-dividend? Learn 
what behind-the-scenes work must 
go on for you to become a stock- 
holder of record. ““XD” in the May 
issue of THE EXCHANGE Magazine 
gives you the facts. 


How’s your ‘“‘Big Board’”’ 
shorthand? 


@ PET, OAT, HAT—how are ticker 
symbols selected? 


e Why does GSW stand for Great 
Western Sugar? X=U.S. Steel? 


You'll get the fascinating picture 
from ‘‘Financial Shorthand” in THE 
EXCHANGE Magazine’s May issue. 


Vital information you 
can’t buy on newsstands. 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine cannot be 
purchased on any newsstand. But 
if you would like to be “‘in the know” 
on all the fascinating information in 
the May issue—and keep abreast 
during the year ahead—mail the 
l-year subscription coupon below. 
For just $1.50 you will receive 12 
monthly issues of THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine. Get your May copy 
promptly. Subscribe today. 


1 


You'll find their names and records, 
plus a fascinating table, in ‘51 Bil- 
lionaires.”’ 
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St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Canadian Mineral Industry 


Continued from page 9 
present there are several alum- 
inum, ferroalloy and electric steel 
producing plants in the St. Law- 
rence River valley and additional 
expansion is expected. 

To evaluate the Seaway phase 
of the St. Lawrence project after 
only one operational season is, I 
think you will agree, somewhat 
premature for several reasons. It 
was to be expected that the $475- 
million project would experience 
some initial operating difficulties. 
Many boats entered the Great 
Lakes for the first time in 1959 
and, owing to a lack of familiarity 
with procedure, several delays and 
minor collisions resulted. During 
the past ‘break-in’ year, the 
United States steel strike had a 
significant effect, not only on 
shipping as related to that indus- 
try, but on industrial activity in 
general. In addition, the first half 
of 1959 witnessed a strong eco- 
nomic recovery from the general 
recession in the previous year. 
Clearly we witnessed a year which 
will tend to mask Seaway trends 
for the next year or so. When ex- 
amining specific mineral commod- 
ities, however, some indication of 
what is to follow can be inferred 
in varying degrees. 


Because of the expected impor- 
tance of iron ore in future Seaway 
traffic, the remainder of my pa- 
per deals mainly with that com- 
modity. Before discussing iron ore, 
however, I will briefly examine 
some other mineral and metal 
commodities as they relate to 
Canada-and the future traffic of 
the Seaway. 


(a) Coal and Coke 


Between 1953 and 1958, ship- 
ments of coal through the St. Law- 
rence canals averaged about 1.6 
million tons annually. Tradition- 
ally, about 99% of this total con- 
sisted of United States bituminous 
coal coming from Lake Erie ports 
bound for the Quebec market in 
small boats known as canalers. 
These canalers can carry about 
2,000 to 4,000 tons of bulk cargo. 
Prior to 1954, these boats usually 
returned to Lake Erie empty, but 
in 1954 they began returning with 
Quebec-Labrador iron ore tran- 
shipped at Contrecoeur near 
Montreal. 


With the opening of the Seaway, 
cargoes of iron ore were carried 
directly from Seven Islands to 
Lower Lake ports in boats of 8,- 
000 to 25,000 ton capacity. Since 


upbound iron ore movements are 
expected to greatly exceed other 
downbound bulk cargo move- 
ments, empty ore carriers return- 
ing to Seven Islands from Lake 
Erie ports can be expected to 
compete for available cargoes of 
coal. In the Lake. Erie-Lake 
Superior movement of iron ore 
and coal, however, most of the 
new, large-bulk carriers prefer to 
return to Lake Superior ports 
from Lake Erie ports in ballast 
rather than return with a ship- 
ment of coal. Thus, most of the 
coal shipped to Lake Superior 
ports is carried in 8,000 to 12,000- 
ton capacity boats. Such a situa- 
tion may be expected for the St. 
Lawrence coal movement as well. 
In addition, harbor and unloading 
facilities, demand for small coal 
shipments and stockpile capaci- 
ties will also limit the size of car- 
riers used. For some customers, 
the old canalers will still be re- 
quired. 


Where Rail Still Prevails 


During 1957, Quebec consumed 
about 5.46 million tons of coal of 
which 3.0 million came from the 
United States, 2.35 million from 
the Maritimes and 0.11 million 
from the United Kingdom. About 
one-half of the Quebec imports 
from the United States came via 
the Seaway. Besides the coal, 
about 0.5 million tons of coke 
were consumed and most of this 
coke originated in the United 
States with very little coming 
through the Seaway. The volume 
of coal and coke from the United 
States coming via non-Seaway 
routes would suggest an immedi- 
ate potential increase in traffic 
of up to 1.9 million tons for the 
Seaway. During 1959, there was 
no indication of a change in ship- 
ping patterns for this potential 
traffic. One consumer of coke re- 
ceived a trial shipment from Chi- 
cago via the Seaway but there 
were little savings in cost, and, al- 
though the rate structure will be 
reviewed periodically, the com- 
pany plans to continue receiving 
its coke by rail. One important 
feature of all-rail shipments 
throughout the year is that exces- 
sive winter rail rates are not in- 
curred as when summer shipments 
are made by water. In addition, 
large winter stockpiles are not re- 
quired. One seller of coal in On- 
tario and Quebec has indicated 
that no real benefit with respect 
to shipping charges has accrued 
with the opening of the Seaway. 
However, when more iron ore car- 


TABLE I 


Canadian Iron Ore—Production, 
1958* 


Production (shipments) 


Quebec 
Newfoundland —_- 


Long Tons 
5,371,026 
4,987,909 
3,254,020 

564,260 


14,177,215 


Imports 


United States 
Brazil 


2,984,663 


28,932,053 


' United States 
United Kingdom-_- 
; West Germany --- 
Netherlands 


8,595,843 
2,000,526 
810,543 
464,540 
493,332 
26,530 


_ Indicated Total 


Consumption** _ 4,833,202 


121,437,285 


107,674,258 


Trade and Consumption 1957-58 
Long Tons = 
7,922,275 
7,298,910 
4,345,630 

319,055 


46,215,671 
37,833,672 
33,307,549 

4,080,393 


65,805,057 
57,898,102 
41,317,629 

2,200,637 


19,885,870 167,221,425 


28,021,842 3,778,140 


264,192 


32,593,452 
3,685,845 


107,128 
363 


4,052,704 36,386,788 


12,613,121 
3,047,029 
1,097,105 

545,687 
336,429 
145,675 
108,675 

79,048 


17,972,769 


77,749,050 
16,212,753 
6,144,130 
3,765,352 
3,587,471 
215,502 


110,179,709 
24,283,831 
8,294,106 
4,455,135 


1,176,397 
908,748 
640,630 


152,281,294 
5,965,805 


*All 1958 figures are subject te revision. 
**Shipments plus imports less exports, but with ne account taken of changes in 


stocks at consuming plants. 


a 


2,342,738" 
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riers are built and more ‘turn 
around’ time becomes possible, 
some carriers returning to Seven 
Islands from Lake Erie may carry 
coal to Quebec ports. 


Another intangible feature af- 
fecting the suppliers of coal to the 
Quebec market is the size of sub- 
ventions paid to Maritime coal 
producers. Any change in subven- 
tions would have an influence on 
the proportion of the market ob- 
tained by Maritime and United 
States producers. A more serious 
factor affecting the Quebec coal 
market is the effect of natural 
gas sales. Natural gas from west- 
ern Canada first became available 
to Montreal in 1958. Within the 
next five years serious disloca- 
tions of both coal and fuel oil 
markets may be expected. Al- 
though it is early to measure, 
natural gas made serious inroads 
into the coal and fuel oil mar- 
kets of 1959. After the main dis- 
location period, the remaining 
consumers of coal in Quebec 
should benefit from some decrease 
in shipping charges once definite 
shipping patterns and improved 
Seaway operation are achieved. 


If large increases in Seaway 
coal traffic are realized, it will 
probably result from increased 
American exports to Europe at 
the expense of United States east 
coast ports. For certain United 
States mines, shipments via the 
Seaway will prove to be competi- 
tive while for other mines more 
distant from Lake Erie ports and 
closer to the east coast, shipments 
will continue to go eastward by 
rail to ocean carriers. 


(b) Petroleum and Petroleum 
Products 


In the past, petroleum and pe- 
troleum products have constituted 
a significant portion of the old St. 
Lawrence canal traffic. In general, 
shipments cannot be expected to 
increase significantly because of 
changing patterns in crude oil 
supply. 

Montreal has for many years 
been Canada’s largest petroleum 
refining centre and has always 
used foreign crude oil exclusively. 
Almost three-quarters of the 
crude oil used in Montreal refin- 
eries come from Venezuela and 
the remainder from the middle 
east. All but approximately 10% 
of the total supply is delivered via 
a pipeline from Portland, Maine, 
on the Atlantic seaboard, with 
tanker deliveries up the St. Law- 
rence to Montreal harbor being 
the other avenue of supply. In the 
past, Ontario has been greatly 
dependent on petroleum products 
shipped from Montreal refineries 
and to a lesser extent on direct 
product imports received via 
Montreal. This westward move- 
ment of products from Montreal 
refineries into Ontario has been 
largely by pipeline, with tanker 
shipments on the old St. Lawrence 
canals in recent years accounting 
for only about one-quarter of 
total inland annual receipts. 

Within the past few years, pe- 
troleum refining capacity in On- 
tario has been greatly increased 
as a result of the building of the 
Inter-provincial pipeline system 
from Edmonton, Alberta, to the 
Lakehead in 1950 and its subse- 
quent extension to Sarnia, On- 
tario, in 1953 and to Toronto in 
1957. With the growing surplus 
of crude oil producing capacity in 
western Canada, the pressure to 
find more markets has been in- 
creasing and, in view of the diffi- 
culties of obtaining adequate mar- 
ket outlets in the United States, 
greater reliance is being placed 
on the Ontario market. This is 
leading to less dependence on in- 
interprovincial shipments from 
Quebec and it can be’ expected 
that petroleum product shipments 
through the St. Lawrence canals, 
which declined from one million 
tons in 1957 to 760,000 tons in 1958, 
will deeline still further during the 
next 3 or 4 years. With increasing 
domestic demand for petroleum; St. 
Lawrence Seaway shipments may 
subsequently begin to rise mod- 
erately although estimated traffic 
during the latter part of the 1960’s 


will probably not be appreciably 
in excess of one million tons per 
annum. 

With the new Seaway, some 
people have suggested that for- 
eign crude oil will find its way 
to Ontario refineries. Although 
small shipments have been made, 
and will possibly continue to be 
made, they are not expected to 
exceed shipments made in pre- 
vious years. In general the large 
ocean tankers cannot pass through 
the Seaway, and consequently, the 
economics made _ possible by 
super-tankers shipment will not 
be realized in the Seaway. 


(c) Nonferrous and Ferroalloy 
Ores and Metals 


Copper concentrates produced 
in Canada in the vicinity of the 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Seaway are smelted mainly at No- 
randa, Quebec, and in the Sudbury 
area. Zinc concentrates are 
shipped to the central and eastern 
United States. Pyrite concentrates 
in less significant amounts, go to 
Canadian and United States chem- 
ical plants. Although some zinc 
concentrates have been shipped to 
western Europe via the Seaway 
nearly all are shipped by rail to 
United States smelters, most of 
which are situated inland. There 
does not appear to be any reason 
for Canadian non-ferrous concen- 
trates to be shipped through the 
Seaway in any significant amount 
unless a new market pattern de- 
velops. 

Refined copper is produced in 
eastern Canada at Montreal and 
Sudbury. Overseas exports are by 
boat from Montreal and continen- 
tal shipments are largely by 
rail. Aluminum ingot is produced 
in Quebec with overseas ship- 
ments being made by boat, and 
continental shipments by rail or 
by ocean or l#Ke’carriets’ through 
the Seaway. Nickel matte, nickel 
compounds and nickel metal are 
shipped from’ the Sudbury area 
and from Port Colborne both in 
Ontario. Exports overseas move 
bv rail to Montreal, or to the east 
coast, then by boat. Some ship- 
ments from Port Colborne can be 
expected to go through the Sea- 
way. 

Manganese and chromium ores 
are customarily imported by boat 
for consumption in the Montreal, 
Quebec and Welland, Ontario 
areas. This would suggest that the 
Seaway may bring about savings 
in ore shipment costs to the Wel- 
land area. In contrast to the Sea- 
way traffic in these ores, the 
movement through the Seaway of 
the ferroalloy metals themselves 
is insignificant owing to existing 
shipping and trade patterns. 

In general, the Canadian non- 
ferrous and ferroalloy ore and 
metal industries are not expected 
to benefit greatly from the new 
Seaway transportation. system. 


(d) Iron and Steel 


Four fully integrated companies 
are the nucleus of the Canadian 
iron and steel industry. Of a total 
steel ingot and castings capacity 
of 6.7 million net tons as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1959, two firms in the Ham- 
ilton area accounted for 48.5%: 
one firm at Sault Ste. Marie, 
24.0%; and one firm at Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, 14.0%. A number of 
smaller electric steel furnace 
plants, situated in various parts of 
Canada, account for the remain- 
ing 13.5% of capacity. In addition, 
there is a non-integrated blast 
furnace plant at Port Colborne, an 
electric alloy steel plant at Wel- 
land and an electric pig iron and 
titania slag plant at Sorel, Quebec. 
The Canadian iron and steel in- 
dustry is presently capable of sup- 
piying about 75% of all primary 
iron and steel shapes consumed 
in Canada. 

The movement of primary iron 
and steel products through the St. 
Lawrence canals has tended to be 
erratic in nature and, usually has 
never exceeded 1% of all Seaway 
traffic. During 1958, perhaps a 
typical pre-Seaway year, 13,746 
tons came up the St. Lawrence 
canal system from the east des- 
tined for United States ports and 
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11,194. tons went down the canal 
system to Quebec: foundries and 
electric steel plants: Of all the 
steel bars, sheets, structural shapes 
and pipes that went downbound 
to Canadian ports during the same 
year, 22,345 tons were shipped,by 
Canadian producers and 30,243 
tons by. United States producers. 
Upbound traffic in these commod- 
ities to Canadian ports totalled 
28,586 tons from Canadian pro- 
ducers. Foreign imports amounted 
to 6,003 tons for Canada and 13,518 
tons for the United States. Ship- 
ments of other primary iron and 
steel products through the canal 
system totalled 14,000 tons with 
the major portion 7,500 tons, con- 
sisting of Canadian export ship- 
ments to the United States. It is 
understood that much larger rail 
tonnages by-pass the Seaway. Rail 
has such advantages as all-year 
service and less costly handling 
and distribution costs, and it 
makes possible small units of de- 
livery where such is requested. 
During 1959, Canadian railways 
did not feel it necessary to alter 
rates to meet Seaway competition, 


With the opening of the Seaway 
both Canadian and United States 
steel producers in the Great Lakes 
areaexperienced competition 
from cheaper foreign steel, mainly 
from western Europe. Because of 
the high demand in the first half 
of 1959 and the United States 
steel strike in the second half, 
iron and steel markets for Ca- 
nadian producers remained very 
strong. Despite the strong demand, 
one Canadian steel executive told 
the speaker that “it did seem that 
foreign steel competition was un- 
usually severe but this trend 
could not be confirmed because 
of the ensuing steel strike.” An- 
other steel executive pointed out 
that the Seaway enables foreign 
shippers to penetrate farther into 
the midwest. During the fall of 
1959, it was understood that sev- 
eral steel fabricators in Toronto 
and Montreal placed several or- 
ders for steel “with European 
suppliers for spring delivery at 
prices ranging from $20 to $28 per 
ton below Canadian rates.” Sim- 
ilar low price quotations are not 
unknown in Chicago. If foreign 
competition continues in this mar- 
ket area, Canadian steel producers 
must continue to make improve- 
ments in efficiency and produc- 
tivity. If Canadian plants can 
meet this competition, and in 
general there is no overwhelming 
reason for saying this cannot be 
done, the Canadian consumer will 
benefit in the long run. 


(e) Iron Ore 


The Canadian iron ore industry 
has only recently gained world 
prominence. Between 1939 and 
1948 annual iron ore production 
rose from 0.1 to 1.2 million long 
tons, nearly all of which was pro- 
duced in Ontario. In 1949, New- 
foundland entered Confederation 
and production from the Wabana 
mine increased Canada’s 1949 
production to 3.3 million long tons. 
By 1953 annual production had in- 
creased to 5.8 million long tons 
with Ontario and Newfoundland 
producing almost equal amounts 
while lesser amounts were being 
exported to. Japan from British 
Columbia. In 1954, Iron Ore Com- 
pany of Canada commenced ship- 
ping from its newly developed de- 
posits in Labrador-Quebec. Al- 
though other small companies 
have commenced production since 
1954, the Labrador-Quebec de- 
velopment was mainly responsible 
for increasing Canadian iron ore 
production to a peak of nearly 20 
million long tons in 1956 and 1957. 
After the 1958 recessional year, 
production from the same area 
enabled Canada to reach an all- 
time peak in production of about 
22 million long tons in 1959. Heavy 
demand for ore from the smaller 
producers was also. important in 
making 1959 a record year. 

Iron ore production, trade and 
consumption for 1957 and 1958 
are giver in the accompanying 
Table I, Production in British Co- 
lumbia comes from two small, 
open-pit producers of magnetite 
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concentrates for export to Japan. 
In Ontario, direct-shipping and 
concentrated hematite ores, sinter, 
high-grade pellets and magnetite 
coneentrates are produced from 
open-pit and underground mines. 
About 70% of Ontario’s shipments 
are exported to the United States. 
In Newfoundland (including Lab- 
rador) and Quebec, large tonnages 
of direct-shipping hematite ore 
are produced from open-pit mines 
astride the Labrador-Quebec bor- 
der. In addition, high-grade pel- 
lets are produced near Ottawa 
and high phosphorus hematite is 
produced from underground mines 
on the east coast of Newfoundland. 
Most of the ore produced is for 
export to the United States and 
western European countries. 


Although the percentage of iron 
ore consumed in Canada from do- 
mestic mines is rising, all On- 
tario blast-furnace operators use 
large amounts of United States 
Lake Superior ore despite the ex- 
istence of adequate supplies in 
Canada. This is explained partly 
by past supply patterns estab- 
lished before 1939. It is also due 
to part-ownership by Canadian 
steel firms of several United 
States mining companies. In addi- 
tion much of the new Canadian 
iron ore industry was developed 
without the benefit of financial 
participation by Canadian steel 
producing companies. In Nova 
Scotia however, iron ore from 
Canadian sources is used almost 
exclusively in the local iron and 
steel industry. 


Names Various Operating 
Com es 


The Labrador-Quebec district 
is the dominant iron ore producing 
area in Canada and it is from this 
district that the expected seaway 
iron ore traffic is to originate. At 
present, Iron Ore Company of 
Canada is the sole producer. Di- 
rect-shipping hematite ore is pro- 
duced from several open-pit mines 
in an area astride the Labrador- 
Quebec border some 360 rail- 
miles north of the port of Seven 
Islands, Quebec. This area near 
Schefferville, Quebec, is estimated 
to contain 418 million tons of 
proved reserves grading 52% iron. 
Iron ore is mined from April to 
November and waste stripping is 
done through the winter. During 
the 74% month shipping season, 
ores are shipped to western Eu- 
rope to the United Kingdom, to 
Canadian and United States east 
coasts and up the St. Lawrence 
river to both United States and 
Canadian consumers. Since pro- 
duction began in 1954, the follow- 
ing tonnages have been shipped 
from Seven Islands. 


Long Tons 

Re icici 1,781,453 
cei 7,721,694 
Sa sinnensaieknn 12,023,041 
eitias oceans 12,435,659 
BD stcietce 7,967,208 
i ee 13,068,915 

Total__.. 54,987,970 


Besides Iron Ore Company of 
Canada’s present operations 
(owned by Republic Steel Corp., 
National Steel Corp., Armco Steel 
Corp., Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company, Wheeling Steel 
Corp., Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
M. A. Hanna Company, Hollinger 
Consolidated Gold Mines Ltd. and 
two Canadian concession compa- 
nies), this company and two others 
are busily developing three sep- 
arate deposits in the Wabush Lake 
area of Labrador and the Mt. Reed 
area of Quebec to the south. 


Quebec Cartier Mining Com- 
Pany, a wholly owned subsidiary 
of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, is developing one of its 
known deposits in the Mt. Reed 
area at Lac Jeannine, Quebec, for 
production early in 1961. Specular 
hematite concentrates grading 
about 65% iron are to be produced 
at the rate of 8 million tons an- 
nually. About 20 million tons of 
crude ore _—- 30% iron from 
one open-pit mine will be required 
for feed to the beneficiation plant. 
The company is actively testing 
other known deposits of equal 


(300 million tons) or larger mag- 
nitude between Mt. Reed and Mt. 
Wright. The Lac Jeannine opera- 
tion has required the construction 
of a deep harbor at the new town 
of Port Cartier, another town 
near the mine, a 193-mile railroad, 
a 60,000-hp. power development 
and a beneficiation plant. Total 
production cost is expected to ap- 
proach $300 million. Although no 
definite decision. has been made, 
the company expects to ship its 
28-mesh concentrate the year- 
round, Shipments will be made to 
Europe, to Atlantic Coast ports, 
and through the Seaway. 

In the Wabush Lake area of 
Labrador, Newfoundland, Iron 
Ore Company of Canada is devel- 
oping one of several concentrat- 
ing grade iron ore deposits for in- 
itial production in 1962. This 
company, in association with Wa- 
bush Iron Company Limited, is 
constructing a 42-mile railway 
line to the Wabush Lake area 
westerly from Mile 224 on the 
Quebec North Shore and Labra- 
dor Railway which runs due 
north from Seven Islands to 
Schefferville. The deposit being 
developed is one of several owned 
by the company in the area west 
of Wabush Lake. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that the ore con- 
tained in these deposits amounts 
to 1.5 billion tons grading 37% 
iron, mainly in the form of specu- 
lar hematite. A concentration 
plant with an initial annual 
capacity of about 6 million tons 
is to be built. Total cost for the 
entire project is expected to ap- 
proach $125 million. The relative- 
ly coarse 65% iron concentrate 
will be used partly for up-grading 
the direct-shipping Schefferville 
ores at,the Seven Islands terminal 
with the remainder being shipped 
as produced, 


On the east side. of Wabush 
Lake, Wabush Iron Company 
Limited owned by  Pickands, 
Mather & Company, Interlake 
Iron Corp., Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company, Steel Company of 
Canada and Inland Steel Corp. is 
developing a large orebody esti- 
mated to contain over one billion 
tons of material grading about 
37% iron, mainly in the form of 
relatively coarse specular hema- 
tite. Initial production of 4 to 5 
million tons of 65% iron concen- 
trate is expected by about 1965. 
The ultimate plan provides for an 
annual capacity of 10 million tons. 
Capital expenditures are expected 
to exceed $100 million for the 
first phase of the project. 


Other Promising Developments 

Besides these developments, the 
companies previously mentioned 
and others hold several promising 
deposits between Wabush Lake 
and Mt. Wright, 25 miles to the 
southwest. The whole district is 
no doubt underlain by several 


billions of tons of concentrating 
grade iron-bearing material con- 
tained in iron formation which 
will become ore as the world’s 
demand for iron ore increases. 

Another development, about 225 
miles west of Quebec Cartier’s 
project, is that of Albanel Min- 
erals Limited. This company is 
developing a large magnetite de- 
posit with sufficient open-pit re- 
serves to produce at least 200 mil- 
lion tons of 64% iron pellets. The 
company, owned by Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Company of the United 
States and M. J. O’Brien Limited 
of Ottawa, Canada, is working on 
plans for a beneficiation plant to 
produce 3 million tons of pellets 
per year. Although no announce- 
ment of production has been 
made it is understood that the 
company’s preliminary plans are 
well advanced. A 125-mile rail- 
way would be required to connect 
the deposit with existing rail 
facilities. Deep-water shipping is 
available from Port Alfred, 
Quebec. 

In the Ungava Bay area in 
northern Quebec, several compa- 
nies hold extensive deposits of 
concentrating grade iron forma- 
tion. Exploration and _ metal- 
lurgical testing is well advanced. 
If shipments are made, the cor- 
porate structure of the companies 
concerned suggests that western 
Europe would be the main market 
with most North American ship- 
ments going to the Atlantic Coast 
of tne United States rather than 
through the Seaway. 

The foregoing description of the 
present and near-future producers 
of iron ore in Labrador-Quebec 
that will ship at least a portion 
of their production via the Sea- 
way, provides the necessary back- 
ground for an examination of the 
present and future flow of iron 
ore from that area. 


In Table II, the flow of iron ore 
from Seven Islands is given for 
1957, a typical pre-Seaway year; 
for 1958, a recessional pre-Seaway 
year; and for 1959, the first Sea- 
way year. Exports to western Eu- 
rope maintained their relative po- 
sition over the period, as did 
shipments to Canadian east coast 
consumers. From 1957 to 1959, 
shipments to the United States 
east coast decreased by 2.2 million 
vons, i.e., from 56% of total ship- 
ments to 36%. Philadelphia and 
Baltimore received the largest 
tonnages. While U. S. east coast 
shipments declined, Seaway traf- 
fic in iron ore increased from 
17.9 to 40.7% of the total shipped. 
This represents a 3.1-million ton 
increase from 1957. 


Up to 1958, nearly all the ore 
destined to Great Lakes ports 
from Seven Islands was tran- 
shipped to 2,000- to 4,000-ton ca- 
pacity canalers at Contrecoeur 
near Montreal. In addition, some 
ore was shipped all-rail from Con- 


TABLE II 


Destination of Iron Ore Shipments from Seven Islands, 1957-59 
(thousands of long tons) 


1957(1 
Tons 
To Western Europe... 2,893 
To Can. East Coast____- 330 
To U.S. East Coast._.. 6,990 
To Can. via Seaway--.-_- 357 
To U.S. via Seaway... 1,866 
a os dadtele as 12,436 1 
Amount of Seaway traf- 
fic transshipped at 
Contrecoeur__....- 1,915 


) 1958(1) 1959(2) 
% Tons % ons % 
23.3 1,939 243 2693 205 
26 252 32 332 2:5 
56.2 4414 554 4,768 363 
29 181 23 1.067(3) 81 
15.0 1,181 148 4,271(3) 326 
00.0 7,967 100.0 13,131 100.0 
1,200 766 


(1) Result of an analysis of “Canal Statistics” and Volumes I, II, UI of “Shipping 


Report.” 


(2) Preliminary figures supplied by Iron Ore Co. of Canada. Minor tonnages from 
foreign countries can be expected to raise the Seaway total slightly. 

(3) Of the 5,338,000 tons shipped through the Seaway, 72,000 tons were taken from 
the Contrecoeur stockpile present at the beginning of 1959. Thus, actual shipments 


from Seven 
table. 


Islands totaled 13,059,000 tons, and not 13,131,000 tons as shown on the 


TABLE III 
Estimated Iron Ore Shipments from Labrador-Quebec, 1965 and 1970 
(millions of long tons) 
1965. 
Tons % Tons 
To Western Europe_-__. 6 20 10 20 
To U. S. East Coast___. 9-15 30-50 15-25 30-50 
Through the Seaway... 15- 9 50-30 25-15 50-30 
I oii inenessknttianncaddine 30 100 50 100 


trecoeur to Youngstown and Pitts- 
burgh. in 1959, the amount of ore 
handled at Contrecoeur was only 
40% of the 1957 traffic and virtu- 
ally none of the 1959 ore traffic 
was moved out of Contrecoeur by 
rail. During 1959, some canalers 
were still used, probably because 
of the heavy demand for shipping 
which arose out of the ore boat 
shortage created by the steel 
strike. The average size of cargo 
through the Seaway was 15,400 
tons; the largest was 23,290 tons. 
From Seven Islands, the average 
size of cargo amounted to 18,650 
tons; the largest cargo was one of 
54,150 tons destined for the United 
States East Coast. 


Projects Future Seaway 
Ore Traffic 


By 1965, shipments of iron ore 
from Labrador-Quebec fields can 
be expected to rise to about 30 
million tons, and by 1970-75 to 50 
million tons. What percentage can 
be expected to go through the 
Seaway? On the basis of distribu- 
tion and comparative cost studies 
made in 1958 by the Iron Ore 
Company of Canada, it was esti- 
mated that of the total ore traffic 
destined for U. S. companies via 
the Atlantic Coast and for Ca- 
nadian and U. S. Companies via 
the Seaway, about 40% would 
continue to go to Atlantic Coast 
ports, 33% would move through 
the Seaway and 27% by one route 
or the other. The direction of 
movement of the 27% residual 
will depend on the rail rates from 
Atlantic coast ports; on the level 
of ocean freight rates at any par- 
ticular time; and on the cost of 
moving ore through the Seaway 
at the present toll level. 

During 1959, about 10.1 million 
tons were shipped by these routes 
with about 4.77 million tons 
(47%) going to the United States 
east coast and 5.33 million tons 
(53%) going via the Seaway. Thus 
in 1959, the Seaway obtained 20 
of the 27% residual shipments. 
This could be partly explained by 
the unusual shipping pattern in 
1959 which saw Canadian firms 
taking an unusually large amount 
of Labrador-Quebec ore. 


Transportation Costs of 
Competing Routes 


The ultimate destination of the 
27% residual ore traffic is in the 
Pittsburgh area. Ores destined 
for Lake Erie and Atlantic Coast 
plants will go via the Seaway and 
ocean routes respectively. Based 
on information made available to 
the author, and from several pub- 
lished sources, the expected ef- 
fective 1959 rail and ocean rates 
indicated that ore from Seven 
Islands could be landed in Pitts- 
burgh at about $0.15 per long ton 
cheaper via the Seaway route than 
via the East Coast. If charter 
vessels rather than company- 
managed vessels had been used, 
the East Coast route would have 
been cheaper by about $0.60 per 
long ton. In the Youngstown, Ohio, 
area, the Seaway route was 
cheaper by as much as $1.00 per 
long ton. With these few compara- 
tive figures, it can be seen that 
the cost-advantage dividing line 
would be a northeast trending 
arc, west and north of Pittsburgh 
but south of Youngstown. 


Studies made early in 1959, 
prior to the Seaway opening sug- 
gested that the new system would 
save about $0.80 per long ton as 
against shipping through the old 
St. Lawrence canal system. This 
represents a saving of over 20% 
on previous rates from Seven 
Islands to Lake Erie ports. During 
an interview with an official of a 
Canadian shipping firm after the 
close of the 1959 shipping season, 
it was indicated that the “lost 
time” for their boats going 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
and particularly the Welland 
canal, was serious, If the delays 
continue during the 1960 season, 
the company felt that an increase 
in rates would be inevitable. It 
is generally felt, however, that 
operating conditions will improve 
considerably and that even if 
rates are raised, the increase 
would be small. 
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In recent months, several prom- 
inent people in the United States 
have discussed the competition 
that United States Lake Superior 
ore producers are facing. Several 
have complained that transporta- 
tion rates for their ores to the 
Pittsburgh area are excessive 
when considering rates from other 
sources. In this respect, it should 
be pointed out the rail handling 
and water-transportation charges 
to Lake Erie or Pittsburgh from 
Lake Superior mines are over 
$2.00 per long ton less than for 
ores coming from mines in Labra- 
dor-Quebec. One of the most im- 
portant factors that permit Lab- 
rador-Quebec ore to compete is 
the State of Minnesota reserve tax. 

From the above discussion it 
can be seen that pre-Seaway rail 
rates from the Atlantic coast are 
competitive with those for the 
new Seaway route for landed ore 
in Pittsburgh. Similar studies for 
the movement of ore to Youngs- 
town show the Seaway route can 
save almost $1.00 per ton. Future 
savings in transportation costs for 
one or both routes may be realized. 
Factors affecting such savings 
would be the size and ownership 
of .boats used; operational effi- 
ciency and toll structure of the 
Seaway; competitive rate cutting 
between east coast and Lake Erie 
railways which are operated 
largely by the same companies; 
and the capacity of various han- 
dling facilities. As adjustments are 
made, the percentage of ore 
shipped via the two routes will 
vary. At present, it is understood 
that there have been no railroad 
rate reductions for ore westbound 
from Atlantic coast ports nor is it 
likely that any reductions will be 
made in the near future. 

In addition to the matter of 
competing routes, there are other 
factors affecting the volume of ore 
traffic through the Seaway. Many 
persons, in both government and 
industry, expect that the reserves 
of relatively inexpensive ore from 
the Lake Superior area will de- 
cline. Thus larger amounts of 
Labrador-Quebec ore will be re- 
quired to meet raw material re- 
quirements at plants on the Great 
Lakes. Besides the possibility of 
an increasing demand from exist- 
ing plants, the availability of high- 
grade relatively inexpensive ore 
from Labrador-Quebec may en- 
courage the construction of addi- 
tional plants in either the United 
States or Canada, or both. Even 
now, a new primary iron and 
steel industry in the St. Lawrence 
River valley is being considered. 

One of the important factors in 
the building of such a plan is the 
size of the local steel market; 
however, the availability of rela- 
tively inexpensive ore from Lab- 
rador-Quebec is another factor 
which could result in a plant be- 
ing constructed at a date earlier 
than would otherwise be the case. 
Another advantageous factor is 
the availability of Seaway trans- 
portation which could make pos- 
sible cheaper transportation of 
steel products to some market 
areas. 

Besides Labrador-Quebec ore, 
overseas ore must also be consid- 
ered. Most Venezuelan, Brazilian, 
Peruvian, Chilean, Liberian and 
Swedish ores are unloaded at At- 
lantic coast ports. With the new 
Seaway, more Swedish ore might 
come through the Seaway. Ore 
from other sources will probably 
continue to be discharged at At- 


lantic coast ports. As United States 
imports from all countries in- 
crease, a trend could develop 
whereby non-Canadian exports to 
the United States would obtain 
the main share of the east coast 
import market and _ increasing 
amounts of Canadian ore would 
be diverted through the Seaway. 

In conclusion it would appear 
that the tonnages of iron ore 
shipped from Labrador-Quebec in | 
1965 and 1970 wiil be as follows: 





*From an address by Mr. Elver be- 
fore the Society of Mining Engineers of 
AIME, New York City. 
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Facts vs. Fancy Regarding 
Drug Industry’s Economics 


Continued from page 3 

rate of growth was due mainly to 
the tremendous expansion in ethi- 
cals, 


1939 1947 1959 

(millions of dollas) 
Bthieals «...... 149 579 2,000 
Proprietaries _.. 152 311 700 
TOUR cckane 301 890 2,700 


Thus, between 1939 and 1959, 
sales of ethicals rose by 1242% 
while proprietaries increased by 
only 360%. Since 1947, the in- 
creases have been 245% for ethi- 
cals and 125% for proprietaries. 

The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce has made some estimates of 
the rates of growth for specific 
products. Among the products 
with the greatest rates of growth 
in physical volume between 1948 
and 1958 were antibiotics and 


vitamins. 
1948 1958 Percent 
(thous, of lbs.) Increase 


Antibiotics _.. 240 2,500 941.7 
Vitamins .... 2,556 8,700 239.0 


SOURCE: “Survey of Current Busl- 
ness,” May, 1959, p. 23. 


If the Commerce data had in- 
cluded the steroids, tranquilizers 
and other more recent develop- 
ments similar large increases 
would have been shown. 


The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce has noted that the average 
annual increase of 25% in the 
production of antibiotics was ac- 
companied by much lower prices: 
“« . , the average price of anti- 
biotics has declined from $860 per 
pound in 1948 to a current price 
of around $160 per pound.” 

In evaluating the contribution 
to national economic growth by 
the drug industry, two points 
should be noted, First, the devel- 
opment of new drugs, which has 
meant an alleviation of pain and 
suffering, has contributed direct- 
ly to economic growth. Secondly, 
this industry, by extending the 
working life of our population 
and by restoring to active produc- 
tion many workers who formerly 
would have been idle for long 
periods as a result of illness, has 
contributed indirectly to economic 
growth. 


Research and Development 


Growth has not been fortuitous 
in the drug industry. It is a direct 
result of the research conscious- 
ness of the industry. Research ex- 
penditures have risen markedly. 
The total was $30 million in 1948, 
$170 million in 1958, and an esti- 
mated $190 million in 1959. And 
the expenditures on research for 
1960 and later continue to point 
higher. 

The proportion of the sales dol- 
lar devoted to research is one of 
the highest for any American 
industry. For all industry, the 
average in 1958 has been esti- 
mated at 3.2% while for the drug 
industry the ratio estimates range 
from 7.0% to 9%%. The higher 
ratio is obtained when research 
expenditures are related to sales 
of ethicals, the segment of the 
industry which accounts for 
practically all the research costs. 

Several points should be kept 
in mind in connection with these 
large expenditures. First, Senator 
Kefauver and his staff have made 
a major issue over whether speci- 
fic companies discovered or de- 
veloped particular products. Pos- 
sibly, the picture would be clari- 
fied if these expenditures were 
described as discovery and devel- 

t instead of research and 
development. It isn’t necessary to 
discover a drug to make a con- 
tribution to better health. Some 
discoveries have remained dor- 
mant for years because the major 
tasks of testing, experimenting, 
and developing were not under- 
taken or because the real signifi- 


eance of the discovery was not high 
erstood 


und . 
-. Certainly, not all lines of re- 
. search can be equally productive 


or deal with problems that are of 
equal importance. Nor does prog- 
ress take place at some uniform 
rate. The nature of research is 
such that the shotgun rather than 
the rifle often yields the greatest 
overall results. 

A satisfactory level of profits 
plays a two-fold role in connec- 
tion with research. First, it pro- 
vides the reward for successful 
research and thus is the induce- 
ment to spend money for this 
purpose. Secondly, while research 
expenditures are ordinary busi- 
ness expenses and hence are de- 
ductible for tax purposes, the 
funds required for plant and 
equipment to develop successful 
products are capital expenditures. 
Such funds are made possible by 
a satisfactory level of profits. A 
good level of profits either facili- 
tates the sale of new securities or 
provides the funds for expansion 
when they are not paid out as 
dividends. In the latter instance 
the stockholders are financing ex- 
pansion by foregoing current 
dividends. 


The Level of Profits 


The drug industry has reported 
higher rates of profits over the 
years than have most other in- 
dustries. Among the factors which 
have contributed to this record 
are greater risk exposure, rapid 
product innovation and obsoles- 
cence, more intensive promotion, 
understatement of net worth and 
above-average rates of growth. 
These factors together go far to 
explain the level of profitability 
of the industry. 


Greater Risk Exposure: Since 
the drug industry is one in which 
a relatively high percentage of 
sales arises each year from new 
products, change is the rule rather 
than the exception. New products 
account for a larger proportion of 
total drug sales than in almost 
any other business. Profits tend 
to be higher in new than in older 
established companies and indus- 
tries. As a result, this factor 
contributes toward the relatively 
higher rate of return which has 
marked the industry over the 
longer-run period. It should be 
added that efforts to promote new 
products are not always success- 
ful, nor does all expenditure for 
research eventuate in a commer- 
cially saleable product. Uncer- 
tainty, it has been said, is perhaps 
the most important single factor 
accounting for traditionally 
higher profits in some industries 
than in others. 


Rapid Product Obsolescence: In 
the drug industry, great risks are 
present because of the extremely 
rapid pace of new discovery lead- 
ing to product obsolescence. As 
more dollars have been funnelled 
into research by more companies, 
as well as government and inde- 
pendent organizations, there has 
been a decided shortening of the 
life span of new products. Thus, 
the risk of product obsolescence 
is greater today than ever before. 


Once competition has caught 
up—and the grace period allotted 
is foreshortened now by foreign 
as well as domestic competition— 
the initial producer is faced with 
product obsolescence and with the 
shrinking markets which accom- 
pany the emergence of new pro- 
ducers. 


Intensive Promotion: Drug com- 
panies perform an _ important 
educational job. Salesmen spend 
considerable time with doctors to 
a them with new drugs 
and their therapeutic character- 
istics. It is the doctor who pre- 
scribes and hence much of the 
rag promotion must be directed 


. 


The expenditure of a relatively 
share of the drug sales dol- 
lar for selling expenses is not a 
postwar enomenon. In 1940 


13.4% of 


e sales dollar in drugs 
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and medicines was used for this 
purpose. Very few industries had 
a higher ratio. In some industries 
a high ratio for selling and de- 
livery expenses is attributable to 
high delivery costs rather than to 
promotional expenses (e.g. milk, 
bread and bakery products, and 
biscuits and crackers). 


Since doctors generally pre- 
scribe brand names rather than 
chemical formulas, drug compa- 
nies are compelled to promote the 
names of their products. This is 
one evidence of the intensive 
competition in the industry. The 
product’s qualities and its ad- 
vantage over competitive products 
must be impressed on the minds 
of doctors. Since the qualities are 
not easily summarized in some 
quick slogan, companies must 
undertake the large expenses as- 
sociated with distributing samples 
and reading matter and using de- 
tail men. 


So important is the promotion 
of new products that, to a large 
extent, a manufacturer’s con- 
tinued existence is dependent on 
his success in this area. Successful 
products earn high profits; others 
fail completely. 


Intensive Investment in Prod- 
uct and Trade Name: Investment 
in the drug industry is more in 
terms of trade name and product 
brand than in brick, mortar and 
equipment. Such investment usu- 
ally is entered on the books at 
token value as good-will. It does 
not apear as capital which adds 
to net worth. As a result the total 
net worth of the industry is un- 
derstated. When profits are com- 
pared with this understated net 
worth, the resulting return is re- 
ported to be higher than compar- 
able rates of return in other 
industries. 

Above Average Rate of Growth: 
A final charactertistic of indus- 
tries with above-average rates of 
profits is an above-average rate 
of growth. Drug companies have 
been among those with the more 
rapid growth in the past three or 
four decades. 


Are Profits Too High? 


There are several additional 
important points to keep in mind 
in connection with profits. First, 
there is no yardstick available to 
determine what is a “fair” profit. 
Comparisons with average rates 
of profit in the economy prove 
exactly nothing concerning the 
“fairness” of profits. The nature 
of an average is such that some 
companies and industries will be 
above and others will be below 
the average. This does not mean 
that above-average profits are to 
be criticized or that below-aver- 
age profits are to be praised. 

Secondly, the phrase “gross 
profit margin” is an unfortunate 
one in any industry but particu- 
larly so for drugs where so small 
a part of the sales dollar is ac- 
counted for by manufacturing 
costs. The manner in which the 
Kefauver staff has misused these 
figures provides recent evidence 
on this point. The term profit 
should be reserved to describe 


what is earned by a company 
after deducting all costs and 
taxes. 


Third, a drug company doesn’t 
know precisely what profit it 
earns on any particular product or 
group of products. A major part 
of all costs is usually allocated 
among all products on some arbi- 
trary basis which has little or no 
relationship to the costs actually 
incurred. For example, how many 
of the companies producing tran- 
quilizers charged as costs for that 
product, the full expenses in time 
and money required to testify and 
prepare for testimony before the 
Kefauver Committee? And if such 
charges were not made, how 
meaningful is any profit estimate 
for such products? The same prob- 
lem arises in connection with 
many of the expenditures for pro- 
motion, administrative costs, and 
other items. These costs generally 
cannot be separated for specific 
items. 

Finally, most drug companies 


sel] a large number of products, 
some of which are made available 
even though the market has 
shrunk or is much too small to 
yield any satisfactory profit. Nev- 
ertheless, by supplying these prod- 
ucts the company builds up good 
will which may contribute signifi- 
cantly to a higher volume of sales 
for other products. Under these 
conditions, even if separate costs 
could be completely calculated 
they would not be too meaningful 
as a guide to the real costs and 
profit rates for individual prod- 
ucts. Moreover, if some products 
did not yield above-average prof- 
its, these items with below average 
profits or losses could not be made 
available —to the serious disad- 
vantage of the persons for whom 
they are prescribed. 


Drug Prices and Inflation 


Wholesale and retail drug prices 
have lagged far behind other 
prices during the past twenty 
years. Thus, for example, the 
wholesale price index of drugs 
and pharmaceuticals has increased 
80.9% since 1939 as compared with 
a rise of 137.3% for all commodi- 
ties and 121.3% for industrial 
prices. If drug prices had risen 
137.3% drug manufacturers would 
have had sales of about $3,550 
million instead of $2,700 million 
or an increase of $850 million, as- 
suming other factors had remained 
the same. 


Since 1947-49 wholesale drug 
prices have declined by 6% while 
the all-commodities index has in- 
creased by 18.9% and industrial 
prices have advanced 28.6%. 


If the comparison is made with 
1955, wholesale prices of drugs and 
pharmaceuticals have shown prac- 
tically no change in contrast to 
the rise of 7.4% for the all- 
commodities index and approxi- 
mately 10% for industrial prices. 
Clearly, in terms of wholesale 
prices, drugs and pharmaceuticals 
have made no contribution to the 
price inflation since 1955 and 
much less than the average con- 
tribution since 1939. And the pub- 
lished index does not show how 
favorable the story really is be- 
cause the index does not include 
many of the newer forms of drugs, 
such as steroids, tranquilizers and 
broad-spectrum antibiotics. Ac- 
cordingly, the declines which have 
taken place in these products have 
not been fully reflected in the 
published indexes. 


The retail price index reported 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
is admittedly very inadequate for 
drugs and pharmaceuticals since 
it includes only aspirin tablets, 
milk of magnesia, multiple vita- 
min concentrates, and the follow- 
ing prescriptions: non - narcotic 
dispense, non-narcotic com- 
pounded, narcotic dispense, and 
penicillin (buffered for oral use). 

Despite its inadequate coverage, 
the reported index of drugs and 
pharmaceutical products does in- 
dicate the extent to which the rise 
in the total consumer price index 
has been attributable to higher 
drug prices. 

Since 1939 the consumer price 
index has risen by 111.3% while 
the index for prescriptions and 
drugs has risen only 47.5%. 

Since 1947-49 the consumer 
price index has risen by 25.5% as 
compared with a rise of 9.6% in 
the consumer price index. 

Since 1955, the increase of 
10.8% in prescriptions and drugs 
compares with a rise of 9.6% in the 
consumer price index. 

It should also be noted that re- 
tail drug prices have risen much 
less than the prices of other types 
of medical care. Thus, since 1939 
the price of medical care services, 
excluding drugs, has risen by 
125.8%. Since 1947-49 it has in- 
creased by 59.2% and since 1955 
by 21.2%. All of these increases 
are significantly greater than 
those which were reported for 


drug prices. 
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Per Cent Increases in Prices of 
Medical Care 


% Increase Since 
1939 1947-49 i955 


Total Medical Care 111.0 53.2 19.7 
Medical Care Other 

Than Drugs_._.._ _ 125.8 59.2 21.2 
Hospital Rates... 329.1 115.0 30.8 
Hospitalization In- 

surance __- : n.a. 65.9 43.6 
Gen’! Practitioners’ 

Fees  _ initia 95.4 45.8 17.3 
Surgeon’s Fees____ 70.7 27.7 9.7 
Prescriptions and 

Drugs 47.5 23.2 10.8 


SOURCE: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

It is clear, therefore, that drug 
prices have not contributed sig- 
nificantly to the price inflation in 
recent years. This conclusion was 
also reached in aé_ study by 
Markley Roberts made for and 
published by the Congressional 
Joint Economic Committee. In his 
words, 


“The price experience for this 
component has been quite differ- 
ent from that of medical services. 
The drug price index went up 
about 26%, 2% a year, compared 
to the all-items rise of 30%, or 
2.3% a year, and the medical serv- 
ices price rise of 58%, or 4.1% a 
year, from 1947 to 1958. Therefore, 
it would appear that increasing 
prices of drugs and prescriptions, 
the commodity portion of the price 
index of medical care, are rela- 
tively less significant in compari- 
son to the increases in the prices of 
medical service.’* (Italics added) 


This relatively small increase in 
retail drug prices occurred during 
a period of rapid improvement in 
the quality of drugs. Furthermore, 
if the full impact of price declines 
for the newer forms of antibiotics 
as well as other new products 
were included, the over-all rise 
in retail prices probably would be 
even smaller. 


A confirmation of the relatively 
modest increase in drug prices is 
found in the data for consumer 
expenditures for medical care and 
drugs. Despite the enormous 
growth in the physical volume of 
sales, the major breakthroughs 
in many fields and the vast im- 
provement in quality and potency 
of many drugs, the consumer now 
spends about one cent out of each 
dollar of disposable income for 
drugs and sundries in contrast to 
9/10 of one cent twenty years ago. 
For other types of medical care, 
expenditures have increased from 
3.1% to 4.2% of disposable income 
during the same period. 


Cents Per Dollar of Disposable 
Income Spent For 


All Drug Medical 
Medical Preparations Care 
Care & Sundries Excl. Drugs 
2..: £8 0.9 3.1 
ee... 43 0.8 3.4 
1955 4.6 0.9 3.7 
1958. 5.2 1.0 4.2 


Per capita expenditures—aver- 
age spent for every man, woman, 
and child—were $19.2 for drug 
preparations in 1958. This com- 
pared with $37.19 for tobacco 
products, $53.72 for alcoholic bev- 
erages, and $24.82 for personal 
care (toilet articles, barber, and 
beauty shops). 


If the retail prices of drugs had 
risen as much as the consumer 
price index (111.3% instead of 
47.8%) since 1939, it would cost 
the consumer at least an addi- 
tional $1 billion to buy the drug 
preparations now consumed. 

The Kefauver Committee has 
given considerable emphasis to 
the fact that the reported prices 
for certain drugs have shown 
little or no change during the past 
five years. Three points must be 
kept in mind in connection with 
this record. First, this was a pe- 
riod in which the consumer price 
index rose by about 10% and the 
wholesale price index by about 
8%. Thus the real cost of these 
drug products has gone down as 
compared with other prices. 


Secondly, in many instances 
companies maintain relatively un- 
changed prices for items which 
are declining in importance. Thus, 


*Markley Roberts, “Trends in the 
Supply and Demand of Medical Care,” 
Study P No. 5, Joint Economic Com- 
Navember 10, 1959, p. 80. 


mittee, 
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for example, if the price of a 
drug remains unchanged but its 
sales fall sharply, the significance 
of the stable price is not very 
great. In fact, in some mstances, 
products are maintained in the 
line by a company in order to 
meet the demands of doctors who 
continue to prescribe the older 
product despite the development 
of newer and improved products. 


Thirdly, the period of price 
stability for many new preducts 
was preceded by a period in 
which prices were cut very sharp- 
ly. 

The drug industry also has been 
subject to considerable criticism 
because some products have been 
sold at lower prices abroad than 
in this country. Let me read a 
brief statement dealing with this 
practice: 

“Our European competitors do 
not invest money and manpower 
to develop products or markets to 
the extent we do. Their policy 
appears to be to charge what the 
traffic will bear... 

“As long as U. S. capacity is 
not fully used, we must seek mar- 
kets outside our country. Only in 
this way can we avoid layoffs of 
our employees. It must be obvi- 
ous that we cannot sell in an over- 
seas market at more than the 
price prevailing in that market. 

“Fair prices that permit sound 
research and development pro- 
grams for products and markets, 
as well as an adequate return on 
investment, are essential to the 
economic health of our industry. 
They must be low enough to at- 
tract the consumer, but also must 
reflect the need for capital to 
develop new products, and new 
markets for those products, in 
addition to absorbing at least part 
of the constantly rising costs of 
operations.” 

This statement was not made 
in connection with drug pricing. 
It was made recently by David 
Reynolds of Reynolds Metals Co. 
to describe the reasons why alu- 
minum was sold at lower prices 
abroad than in this country. This 
practice is not unique. It is fol- 
lowed by many industries 
throughout our economy. 

In some instances, the explan- 
ations may be found in the fact 
that these items are produced 
abroad and hence are subject to 
much lower costs than those ex- 
perienced in this country. In other 
instances, where the products are 
produced in this country, such 
costs as promotion and advertis- 
ing tend to be less abroad because 
wage scales are so much lower. 
It may also be necessary to sell 
abroad at lower prices because 
of competition from other com- 
panies which are producing in 
those countries and hence have a 
tremendous cost advantage. Final- 
ly, so long as a company can ob- 
tain some return above its manu- 
facturing cost the sale of products 
abroad at prices below ful! cost 
makes a net contribution to its 
profitability. The explanation 
that will be most significant will 
vary among products. 

It is not my purpose to explain 
away differences in drug prices 
here and abroad. Rather, I am 
suggesting that such price differ- 
ences per se are not to be con- 
demned or to be used as proof of 
a conspiracy against the Ameri- 
can consumer. 


Dynamic Competition 


The intensity of competition in 
the drug industry is as great as 
that in any industry. I don’t know 
of any other industry with a 
story which is as dramatic as that 
which can be told by your indus- 
try. An examination of the com- 
position of sales for many prod- 
ucts shows amazing changes from 
year to year. 

Thus, for example, in 1950 Cor- 
tone, the Merck brand of corti- 
sone, accounted for 100% of the 
steroid market. In 1952 the pro- 
portion was 97.1%; in 1954 it had 
declined to 26.8%; in 1956 it was 
down to 3.2%. In 1954 Cortef, 
produced by Upjohn, accounted 
for 15% of the market. In 1956 


Delta cortef, produced by the 
same company, accounted for 
6.2%, while Cortef had virtually 
disappeared. In 1956, Metacor- 
tone, produced by Schering, ac- 
counted for 53.9% of the market, 
while in 1958 that product’s pro- 
portion had declined to 30.7%. 
Pfiser, Squibb, Schering and Le- 
derle, who had no role to play 
in 1954, accounted for significant 
proportions of the total sales in 
1956 and 1958. 


Many. industries are character- 
ized by Big Threes or Big Fours 
who account for a major part of 
total output or shipments. For the 
drug industry, the four largest 
companies accounted for only 25% 
of total shipments in 1954. This 
is a relatively low concentration 
ratio. 

If one listens to the Kefauver 
Committee, the drug industry has 
a series of monopolies over the 
same type of product. One Com- 
mittee staff member has made the 
amazing discovery that when a 
product has a brand name, 100% 
of the output sold under that 
name is usually produced by one 
company. That these “100% mo- 
nopolies” by different companies 
are in intense competition with 
each other is a fact of life to 
which he gave little heed. The 
fact that these “monopolists” have 
absolutely no contro] over their 
market also is ignored. I am im- 
pressed with the fact that no “‘mo- 
nopolist” about whom I have 
heard is replaced so completely 
and with such speed and such 
regularity as are these drug “mo- 
nopolies.” 

We usually think of the “mo- 
nopolist” as one who is in a posi- 
tion of great strength and able to 
withstand the challenge of all 
comers because_of his powerful 
and entrenched position. You 
have a sort-of upside down “mo- 
nopoly” because in your, case your 
“monopolist” can be and is wiped 
out as a factor in the market 
within a short period of time. 

The tremendous changes which 
are found in connection with most 
drugs are evidence not of “mo- 
nopoly” but of competition of the 
most rigorous type. This competi- 
tion has its roots in the dynamic 
and imaginative research pro- 
grams to which I referred earlier. 
If all “monopolists” had the same 
precarious hold over their mar- 
kets as the alleged drug “mo- 
nopolists,’’ economists would have 
stopped worrying about this sub- 
ject a long time ago. 


Conclusion 


The drug industry has under- 
gone a complete transformation 
during the past two decades. The 
dramatic results of extensive re- 
search programs has been the 
primary cause of this change. 
However, the industry has been so 
busy growing that I suspect many 
companies have not had the time 
to take a fresh look at themselves. 
Possibly the main contribution of 
the recent hearings and the other 
public reviews of their activities 
is that they have had to appraise 
and reappraise company policies. 
As a result of testimony and vari- 
ous public statements, the veil 
is being lifted and the public is 
being given an opportunity to 
understand better—to the extent 
that the facts can penetrate the 
thick fog of politics. 

Any examination of this indus- 
try cannot avoid the conclusion 
that there is a paucity of readily 
available information on any con- 
tinuous basis. The industry al- 
ready has started to collect annual 
data for research and develop- 
ment—and that is a step in the 
right direction. But how about 
the costs of the new plant and 
equipment required to make 
available the friuts of research 
and development? Why not col- 
lect data for such new investment 
annually? 

Sales trends have been com- 
piled for 8, 10, 19 or some other 
list of companies when recuired. 
But such data often are compo- 
sites which include more than 
drug products; examples include 
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basic industrial chemicals, cos- 
metics and toiletries, foods, etc. 
Why shouldn’t the industry col- 
lect and publish annual sales daia 
for the entire industry with a 
breakdown between ethicals and 
proprietaries and for the main 
categories of products? It would 
then be possible to relate research 
and development expenditures to 
ethical sales and thus to show the 
full magnitude of activities in this 
area. 


The data showing the changing 
composition of the markets for 
the leading ethical drug products 
present that most dramatic pic- 
ture of competition I have seen 
for any industry. Why not make 
such data available annually in 
some readily accessible form? 


Data might also be collected to 
show the number of stockholders 
thus indicating the broad public 
participation in the earnings of 
drug companies. 


Consideration could also be 
given to collecting data which 
show the cost of non-wage bene- 
fits to the industry. 


The foregoing is intended to be 
suggestive rather than a complete 
list of the types of information 
you should consider collecting 
and making available. Let me 
hasten to emphasize that I am not 
suggesting that such data alone 
will tell the entire story. There 
are many other aspects of this 
industry that do not lend them- 
selves to such quantification. But 
these data will at least provide a 
framework of reference which 
should make possible an under- 
standing of the economies of the 
industry. 

Remember there is now a $3 
billion industry and one in which 
the public has developed a keen 
interest. What I am trying to say 
is that before it can really tell its 
story to the public it must “know 
thyself.” 





*An address by Dr. Backman before 
the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Boca Raton, Fla. 


Cincinnati Bond 
Men’s Field Day 


CINCINNATI, Ohio—The Munici- 
pay Bond Dealers Group of Cin- 
cinnati will hold their annual 
outing Sept. 15 and 16. On Sept. 
15 a cocktail and dinner party will 
be given at the Queen City Club. 
The field day will be held Friday, 
Sept. 16 at the Kenwood Country 
Club, 

Reservations may be made with 
R. F. Wellinhoff, C. J. Devine & 
Co., Secretary-Treasurer of the 
group. 


Va. Bond Club to 
Hold Meeting 


The Bond Club of Virginia will 
hold its sixth annual meeting at 
the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Fla., May 26th-28th. 


American Securities Opens 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.— American 
Securities Company has been 
formed with offices in the Liberty 
Life Building to engage in a 
securities business. Leslie B. 
Cohen is a principal of the firm. 


Form C. J. Adams Inv. Co. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. — C. J. 
Adams Investment Co. has been 
formed with offices at 20 South 
Tennessee Avenue to engage in a 
securities business. Isadore Friss 
is a principal of the firm. 


First Cleveland Adds 


(Special to THe FrnaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


CLEVELAND, Ohio — Bruce T. 
Bauman has become affiliated 
with The First Cleveland Corpo- 
ration, National City East Sixth 
Building, members of the Mid- 
west Stock Exchange. 
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Hornblower & Weeks and 
Revel Miller to Consolidate 





Howard E. Buhse (seated right) of Hornblower & Weeks, New 


York, and Robert Revel Miller (seated left) of Revel Miller & Co., 
Inc., Los Angeles. Looking on is Richard A. Miller. 


Hornblower & Weeks, with head- 
quarters at 40 Wall Street, New 
York City, and Revel Miller & 
Co. Inc., 650 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles, plan to consolidate 
their operations in June of this 
year, according to an announce- 
ment made by Howard E. Buhse, 
Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Hornblower & Weeks, 
and Robert Revel Miller, Presi- 
dent of the West Coast firm. 
Under the proposed agreement, 
which is subject to the approval 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
Board of Governors, Robert Revel 
Miller and Richard A. Miller will 
become general partners of Horn- 
blower & Weeks, and it is ex- 
pected that all key personnel of 
Revel Miller & Co. Inc. will be- 
come associated with the firm. 
Established in 1926, Revel Miller 
& Co. Inc. is a member of the 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchange and 
conducts a general brokerage and 
investment banking business. In 
addition to its principal office in 
Los Angeles, the company has 
branch offices in Santa Monica 
and Glendale, California. 
Hornblower & Weeks, which 
was established in 1888, has 21 


offices in 19 cities. It is a major 
brokerage and investment bank- 
ing firm and is a member firm of 


DO YOU KNOW? 


the New York Stock Exchange 
and other principal security ex- 
changes. 


ChicagoExempters 
To Hold Field Day 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The “Exempters” 
will hold their annual field day 
celebration May 19-20. On May 
19 there will be the official regis- 
tration and cocktail party at the 
Sherman Hotel Downtown Club, 
in Chicago. On May 20 the group 
will hold its field day at the 
Nordic Hills Country Club. 


Now With Keenan Co. 


(Special to Tue FinaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—David W. 
Thayer has become associated 
with John J. Keenan & Co. In- 
corporated, 639 South Spring St. 
He was formerly with First 
California Company. 


Joins Brown Bros. 


(Special to Tue FrnaNCIAL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, Mass. — Clifford A. 
Clark has joined the staff of 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co., 
10 Post Office Square. He was 
formerly with Blyth & Co., Inc. 


> 
“WHEN TO SELL STOCKS” 


By DR. IRA U. COBLEIGH 
AND 


ARTHUR GRAY, JR. 


Do you know when to sell and cash in on YOUR market profits? 

Thousands of investors who buy stocks soundly—even shrewdly— 
falter when it comes to selling. Too many stand by helplessly while 
prices and their market profits melt away. 


Accordingly, we think investors will be eager 


to read this timely new 


monograph—“WHEN TO SELL STOCKS.” It sets forth the 7 basic guides 
for selling stocks and clearly defines the 9 proven market signals that 
warn when stocks are too high and sale should be considered. It also 
outlines which stocks should be sold first. 

For protecting capital and intelligent defense of market profits, this 
booklet is must reading. Its cost of $1, may save thousands! 

Your own copy will be rushed to you immediately on receipt of one 
dollar. You may use the order form below if you desire. 


WILLIAM B. DANA CO. 


25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. ¥. 


Gentlemen: 


I enclose $1. Kindly rush my copy of “WHEN TO SELL STOCKS” to: 
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Consumer Credit as an _ 
Economic Stabilizer 


Continued from page 11 


restraint of trade and unfair com- 
petitive advantages. This is a 
problem which we must solve and 
we may need government help in 
eliminating some competitive con- 
ditions which have long been re- 
garded as contrary to public 
policy. 

Any discussion of the effects of 
Sales Finance Companies activi- 
ties upon family spending and 
savings requires a background of 
a definition of the terms “spend- 
ing” and “savings” and some dis- 
cussion of what is described by 
the meaning of these terms. So 
perhaps at the risk of being some- 
what elementary let’s look briefly 
at these concepts. 


Defines Spending and Savings 


Spending—As the term is here 
conceived and used, “spending on 
the part of an individual repre- 
sents a course of action wherein 
the individual in possession of 
items of value (assets, earning 
power, credit, etc.) will exchange 
portions or all of these items for 
other items of equal or greater 
value to him. Because we live in 
an economy which utilizes 
“money” almost universally as a 
medium of exchange, we usually 
associate “spending” with an ex- 
change of a quantity of dollars for 
goods. However, this exchange 
may also be accomplished through 
a combination expenditure of dol- 
lars and “promise to pay” dollars 
(credit), or simply by an exchange 
of “promises to pay” dollars. Such 
“spending” transactions in either 
case involve the acquisition of 
current possession of goods, wares, 
and merchandise, or services, that 
are to be used presently or in the 
future. Regardless of how the ex- 
change is made, we usually think 
of spending “so many dollars” for 
the purchase of an individual item 
rather than thinking in terms of 
the exchange of the utility values 
of the items involved in the trans- 
actions. In connection with trans- 
actions involving “credit,” it will 
be helpful to include the “utility 
value” also. 


Savings—on the part of an in- 
dividual represents a course of 
action in which the individual as 
a consumer (or his family unit) 
currently spends less than his cur- 
rent income, monetary, or in other 
forms. Under these conditions his 
current desire for goods and serv- 
ices is not fully satisfied, and the 
use of a portion of his current 
power to purchase is postponed, 
or used to satisfy commitments 

reviously made. Since the ma- 

ority of people gainfully em- 
ployed, other than farmers, usu- 
ally measure their income almost 
wholly in “dollars” (received upon 
a daily, weekly, monthly, or year- 
ly basis) rather than in kind, we 
have come to associate “sav- 
ings” with an accumulation of 
“dollars” (financial savings) 
rather than thinking of such sav- 
ings in terms of an accumulation 
of goods, in possession, in kind, 
(assets and equity) that represent 
utility values to be consumed in 
the future. Notwithstanding this 
ears of thinking, it will be 

Ipful in our economic analysis 
to think also in terms of this “ac- 
cumulation of utility values” con- 
cept. 

Forms of Savings — Savings 
therefore may be: (1) in the form 
of financial savings—cash or its 
equivalent, such as bank deposits, 
bonds payable on demand, and 
similar types of obligations pay- 
able in cash upon demand, or: (2) 
in a form of goods, wares, or 
r as a home, an 
automobile, household appliances, 
or other household goods, the util- 
ity value of which will be used up 
by their owner over a period of 
time. These two forms of savings 
_-are often intertwined and inter- 

related in family spending, insofar 


as the short-range and long-range 
activities of family units are con- 
cerned. 


Sequence of Savings and Spending 


Within the framework of these 
concepts of saving and spending, 
saving may be thought of as being 
(1) entirely antecedent to spend- 
ing; (2) partially antecedent and 
partially subsequent to spending; 
(3) entirely subsequent to spend- 
ing. 

In the event that savings are 
entirely antecedent to spending 
these are usually in the form of 
financial savings or an accumu- 
lation of dollars which are to be 
exchanged for goods or services 
at some subsequent times (either 
by the owner or by the person to 
whom the resource is “loaned.”) 

The accumulation of cash, or fi- 
nancial resources, usually means 
that current cash expenditures for 
all goods and services, on the part 
of the individual or family during 
this period of savings, will be less 
than the aggregate amount of cash 
income received during that pe- 
riod. When the aggregate of cash 
savings accumulated equals the 
total purchase price of the units 
to be procured, the cash may be 
exchanged for the units desired. 
In this case, the cash financial 
resource is exchanged for a finan- 
cial resource in the form of goods 
to be used over a period of time. 
There is no change in the assets 
of the individual. 


The accumulation of cash may 
be motivated by a specific desire 
to procure a specific item of mer- 
chandise, or it may be motivated 
by the general thought, or con- 
cept, that goods and services are 
to be procured in the future, 
without reference to any specific 
items. Knowledge of purposeful 
or non - purposeful savings is 
therefore necessary in order to 
understand the general influence, 
or impact, of aggregate cash sav- 
ings and their use upon past, cur- 
rent, or future accumulation of 
cash resources, to be used in ex- 
change for consumer goods or 
services. 


In the second situation, finan- 
cial savings of dollars are usually 
accumulated in sufficient quan- 
tity to make a “down payment” 
in connection with the purchase 
of (spending for) an article, with 
the remaining portion of the pur- 
chase price being covered by 
credit extended to the purchaser 
at the time of spending. In cases 
where the item purchased repre- 
sents a package of utility value 
that will be utilized over time, 
the payments made on the obliga- 
tion subsequent to purchase, may 
represent, partially or wholly, 
savings in the sense that these 
payments cover a legal obligation 
in connection with purchase util- 
ity values already in the hands of 
the purchaser and for which he 
does not have clear legal title 
until subsequent payments are 
made. 


In the third situation, where the 
savings action occurs entirely sub- 
sequent to spending, the purchaser 
secures possession of the items 
based upon “credit” covering the 
entire purchase price of the arti- 
cle. As the legal commitment 
made in connection with this 
spending is amortized, this rep- 
resents “savings” to the individ- 
ual, to the extent that the value 
of the item used up while current 
oe dager are being made, is less 

an the payments made on the 
existing obligation. 


Thus, at the end of the sched- 
uled payments, the purchaser may 
have an unincumbered § asset 
which will render to him economic 
utility value, subsequent to the 
completion of his payments. The 
value of the article as of the mo- 
ment when payment is completed 
will represent the amount of the 
“savings” of the individual during 
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the period when payment was be- 
ing made. 


Changing Acceptance of Consumer 
Credit 


Changes in the buying habits of 
consumers. As new forms of con- 
sumer durable goods are devel- 
oped, and as their usages are ac- 
cepted by consumers as a part of 
their living pattern, the habits of 
such consumers, with reference to 
their purchases, change. These 
changes, in turn, increase the de- 
mand for the purchase of such 
goods, with a resulting impact 
upon the use of credit in connec- 
tion with such purchases. This 
impact tends to increase the total 
amount of consumer credit used. 


The Cost of Credit. Although 
cost is an integral part of the 
credit picture, some economists 
and operating executives, through 
study and observation, have con- 
cluded that this factor may be of 
minor importance under certain 
economic conditions. Although 
consumers consider cost to be im- 
portant in making their decisions, 
this is apt to be secondary to a 
consideration of their ability to 
meet their monthly payments, 
when making their final decisions 
to use consumer credit. However, 
over the years there has been a 
tendency for these costs to de- 
crease or the rates to remain 
constant. 


Changes in the psychological 
attitude toward the use of credit. 
{n both historical and contempo- 
rary perspective, it may be ob- 
served that the willingness of the 
individual to use, or not to use, 
credit may be influenced substan- 
tially by the existing attitude in 
the community, or on the part of 
his contemporaries. The _ early 
American attitude toward “thrift” 
resulted in a very substantial un- 
willingness on the part of many 
Americans to commit themselves 
to debt, except under very com- 
pelling circumstances, and then 
mostly in connection with real 
estate transactions. Hence, the 
idea of the purchase of durable 
goods for consumption purposes, 
upon credit, was frowned upon 
with its consequent effect upon 
the development of the use of 
“consumer credit.” Gradually this 
attitude has changed to a recog- 
nition that the purchase of du- 
rable goods on credit, in some 
respects, represents a capital in- 
vestment on the part of the pur- 
chaser, such investment permit- 
ting the use of the item purchased 
while it was being paid for—a 
situation not unlike that related 
to the purchase of a house on 
credit. As a result of this recog- 
nition, there is less prejudice 
against, and wider use of, “con- 
sumer credit” today than was the 
case at the turn of the 20th cen- 
tury. 

Secular Trend Patterns — With 
this change in psychological at- 
titudes towards credit, certain 
secular trend patterns have been 
observable in the United States 
during recent years, such as: 

(a) Changes in the form of 
credit from “non-installment” to 
“installment” reflected in the 
substantial shift from 30-day 
charge accounts to “revolving 
credit” (installment) accounts. 

(b) Shifts in the aggregates of 
credit, formerly thought of as 
“commercial credit” to install- 
ments credit, due to the ability of 
retailers to obtain working capi- 
tal through sale of their “in- 
stallment” receivables rather than 
having to obtain such capital 
through “commercial” borrow- 
ings upon security of these ac- 
counts. see ae 

(ec) The tendency for e 
amount of consumer credit dol- 
lar-wise, to rise in relation to 
disposable income due to .“budg- 
eting” of purchases through the 
use of credit. 


Questions Effectiveness of Control 


tempt | 
Credit — Short-range, consumer 
credit controls have had only 


minor immediate effects upon the 
extension of consumer credit, and 
there is no doubt that such con- 
trols have any appreciable dam- 
pening effect, intermediate or 
long-range, upon consumer 
spending for durable goods. Such 
effects as do appear seem to 
represent only a temporary post- 
ponement of purchases by those 
who may be unable to meet new 
monthly payment requirements 
(this group appears to be only a 
very small percentage of the total 
number), with the eventual pur- 
chase of goods as needed or de- 
sired through the use of cash and 
credit. 

This temporary postponement 
may result in some minor changes 
in market patterns, short-range, 
with the secondary effects there- 
by created as offsetting forces to 
the effects of such controls. The 
use of consumer credit controls 
has only minor effects upon the 
volatility of consumer demand for 
spending for durable goods. Such 
volatility seems to continue dur- 
ing periods of control and non- 
control, and may be attributed 
largely to factors, other than the 
availability or use of consumer 
credit in connection with such 
purchases. 


It may be remarked however, 
chat only a small part of the ag- 
gregate of consumer credit has 
been utilized in connection with 
consumer spending for services. 
Over the last few decades the 
relative percentage of total con- 
sumer expenditure for services 
has declined, with increases in 
spending for durable goods and 
non-durable goods, as the level of 
discretionary income for consum- 
ers has risen. 


Details Answers te Critics of 
Consumer Credit 
Total Imstalment Credit and 
Consumer Expenditures. Some 
economists, namely those who are 
proponents of instalment credit 
controls have emphasized their 


theory that-consumer instalment 
credit adds to the aggregate of 
consumer purchasing power and 
therefore, under certain condi- 
tions, may have an inflationary 
influence upon consumer prices. 
Data relating to (1) the relation- 
ship between total consumer in- 
stalment credit extended in the 
U. S. and the total of consumer 
expenditures for all goods and 
services, and (2) the relationship 
between net increases in con- 
sumer instalment credit outstand- 
ings and total consumer expendi- 
tures, durable goods expendi- 
tures, and total financial savings 
would be worth observation in 
relation to this thesis. 

It may be noted that the total 
of all consumer instalment credit 
extended in each of the five years 
represents only from approxi- 
mately 14.0% to 15.5% of all con- 
sumer expenditures. The percent- 
age relationships of net changes 
in outstandings to these expendi- 
tures are, of course, very much 
smaller and range from 0.81% in 
1959 to 2.1% in 1955 which was 
a very high year of activity in 
consumer durable goods sales. 
The percentage relationships of 
net increases in outstandings to 
durable goods expenditures for 
each of the years were as follows: 
1955—13.6%; 1956—7.5%; 1957— 
5.7%; 1958—(no increase); 1959— 
12.5%. 

So it appears that at the most, 
only about one-eighth of con- 
sumer goods purchases (in 1955 
and 1959) could have been made 
from funds attributable to net in- 
creases in consumer instalment 
credit accounts. 

When the relationship between 
instalment credit and consumer 
expenditures is considered, it is 
also interesting to note the rela- 
tionship between the total net in- 
creases in consumer instalment 
credit outstandings and the totals 
of financial savings in the U. S. 
for each of these five years. Note 
this comparison: 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Net amount of incr. in the total consumer instl. debt (billions) 5.4 2.9 2.3 —.10 5.4 


Net amt. of finan. savs. SEC est. after deduct. debt (billions) 
Percent increase of instal’mt debt is of total financial savings 76.0 20.6 13.0 


Observe that in each year the 
aggregate increase in instalment 
debt is much less than aggregate 
financial savings, indicating that 
if the entire amount of increase 
in instalment debt in any year 
were financed out of savings, 
there still would be saving funds 
available for financing other areas 
of our economy. Under these con- 
ditions it can hardly be said that 
consumer instalment debt is in- 
flationary. 


Sales Finance Company Activi- 
ties and Consumer Instalment 
Debt—Since Sales Finance Com- 
panies operate within the frame- 
work of the over-all consumer 
instalment credit activity in the 
U. S., it is interesting to note some 
comparative data for these insti- 
tutions as a group, as shown by 
the Table. Consumer instalment 
credit extended by Sales Finance 
Companies from 1955 through 1959 
represented from 3.0% (1958) to 
4.2% (1955) of total consumer ex- 
penditures during each of the five 
years. In relationship to consumer 
durable goods expenditures dur- 
ing the period, their volume of 
consumer instalment credit exten- 
sions amounted to from 23.7% 
(1958) to 27.3% (1955) of the total 
of such expenditures. 

In relationship to net changes 
in outstandings held by Sales Fi- 
nance Companies, the percentages 
are very much smaller. For in- 
stance, in each of the years the 
net change (increase) in outstand- 
ings held by Sales Finance Com- 
panies amounted to less than 1% 
of total consumer expenditures. 
Only during two years, 1955 and 
1959, were these percentage ratios 
to consumer durable goods expen- 
ditures of any appreciable sig- 
nificance, when they were 58% 
(1955) and 3.24% (1969) respec- 
tively. 

Net increases in outstandings 


held by Sales Finance Companies 


16.2 16.5 
__. 32.7 


7.1 14.1 17.7 


during the period likewise rep- 
resented only very small percent- 
ages of gross financial savings in 
the U. S. Except for the year 1955, 
this percentage ratio did not ex- 
ceed 8.5%. In one year (1958) the 
outstandings held by these com- 
panies actually declined about 
$830 million. In 1955, a banner 
year in auto production and sales, 
total outstandings increased $2.3 
billion. This figure represented 
32.4% of net financial savings 
during that year, but such sav- 
ings during that year, as has al- 
ready been noted, were unusually 
small as compared with previous 
and subsequent years. 


Summary Observations 


Against the background of these 
data and comparisons, the fol- 
lowing summary observations may 
be made: 


(1) From 1955 to 1960 there was 
continual economic growth in the 
U. S. with an increase in real 
income and in the standard of 
living for the employed work 
force. 


(2) For the five year period, 
consumers spent about 93% of 
their net personal disposable in- 
come for goods and _ services. 
These percentages were relatively 
the same for each of the years. 
In connection with these expen- 
ditures, consumers tend to spend 
about the same percentage for 
non-durable goods, with fluctua- 
tions in expenditures for durable 
goods and services. 


(3) During each of the five 
years, consumers have had in- 
creases in net financial savings, 
with 1955 being the lowest year. 
With the exception of 1955, these 
financial savings have averaged 
around 5% of disposable personal 
income, after allowing for changes 
in debt (SEC. Estimates). 

-(4) In each. of the five years 
aggregate savings ex- 
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ceeded, substantially, the net in- 
creases in consumer instalment 
debt outstandings, thus leaving 
saving funds to be utilized in 
other areas of the economy. This 
indicates that consumer instal- 
ment credit is not of itself, over- 
all an inflationary force in the 
economy. 

(5) In each of the five years, 
net changes in instalment credit 
outstandings held by Sales Fi- 
nance Companies, as well as the 
volume of instalment credit ex- 
tended by these institutions, have 
represented modest, or very low, 
percentages of consumer expen- 
ditures, durable goods expendi- 
tures, and financial savings of the 
country. 

The behavior of these relation- 
ships during this period fails to 
sustain any contention that the 
credit activities of Sales Finance 
Companies contribute to price in- 
flation or have an appreciable 
impact upon overall economic 
stability. 

In the last five years American 
families have added substantially 
to their savings and increased 
purchases of goods and services. 
In 1959 they contracted for more 
than $48 billion in new install- 
ment debt, and paid back in “cold 
cash” over $43 billion. 

At this pay-back rate, total new 
debt would be returned in ap- 
proximately 13 months (43 into 
48). 

These figures illustrate the 
rapid turnover and fluidity of 
consumer debt and by their size 
show the importance of consumer 
credit to our economy and our 
high standard of living in the 
present. 

One of the strongest features of 
consumer credit is that it is not 
a fixed debt, constantly hanging 
over the heads of the same people 
for the same items. 


It turns over constantly and 
swiftly—even at a rate in advance 
of scheduled payments and matu- 
rities set forth in original con- 
tracts. 


It must be observed that the 
consumer debt portfolio of a com- 
pany and the nation is an accumu- 
lation of old accounts being paid 
out and new obligations for new 
items, being contracted each day 
by new buyers. Consumers there- 
fore are constantly acquiring capi- 
tal assets and returning to the 
market for other items. 


The critical items in consumer 
credit are: (a) down payments, 
and (b) maturity, (pay-off pe- 
riod), and resulting fluctuations 
and increases in (c) equity of 
purchaser. 


As long as there is not big eas- 
ing of these terms there should 
not be any worry about the total 
amount of credit. 


In conclusion it is best to ob- 
serve that the American Family 
is a pretty good business organiza- 
tion. These housewives and hus- 
bands plan very well—much bet- 
ter than government economists 
and regulators. Consumers will 
take care of themselves. If they 
feel loaded up with debt they 
will ease up—and not take.on so 
much new debt. 

The American Family is the 
best and wisest regulator of Con- 
sumer Debt. 


*An address by Mr. Wonderlic at the 
12th Annual National Consumer Credit 
Conference, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Toppers to Hold 
Annual Outing 


The “Toppers” will hold their 
annual outing at the Westchester 
Country Club, Rye, New York, on 
May 13. 


Dean Witter Adds 


(Special to Tue Financial CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Eugene 
Schulman has been added to the 
staff of Dean Witter & Co., 632 
South Spring Street. He was 
formerly with H. Hentz & Co. . 


Current Policies of 
Pension Fund Investing 


Continued from page 7 


payments handled at no additional 
expense. A good many of the 
public and quasi-public pension 
funds have been invested in this 
type of mortgage in a rather sub- 
stantial way over the past few 
years. Certain of the New York 
State funds, for example, have 
been quite large buyers of these 
mortgages. 

We have already mentioned the 
fact that a common characteristic 
of all pension funds, whether in- 
dustrial or public, is complete 
exemption from income taxes. 
Private and industrial pension 
funds qualify as a “charitable 
trust” under the Internal Rev- 
enue Laws. As a consequence, 
municipal bonds, the income from 
which is tax free, are unattractive 
to pension funds from the stand- 
point of yield and return. Only 
when a municipal bond includes 
non-callable features of particular 
attraction can a case really be 
made for a pension fund purchas- 
ing it. The non-call feature often 
offsets the disadvantages of the 
lack of protection against an 
early call for refunding purposes 
of currently available taxable 
bonds. This situation does oc- 
casionally arise, especially in the 
case of smaller and more obscure 
municipal bond issues that come 
to market. For the most part, 
however, tax free municipal 
bonds will always sell at a high 
price—at a premium—and out of 
reach of the pension funds as 
against taxable bonds. Buyers 
subject to taxation can well af- 
ford to pay the higher price in 
order to get the tax immunity of 
municipal securities. 


It can be pointed out here, 
however, that a good many of the 
older, and especially the public 
pension funds, are _ substantial 
holders of local municipal bonds. 
These bonds were acquired or 
purchased for a variety of rea- 
sons. The fund may have been 
so restricted legally that it had 
to buy municipal bonds. Another 
reason, and probably a valid one, 
is the fact that most of the former 
purchases were rather small, ob- 
scure local issues that did not en- 
joy a good public market. They 
were non-callable, and for this 
reason they sold at a low price 
and a high yield. The purchase 
could be entirely justified because 
the pension fund managers knew 
that intrinsically the bonds were 
good credit and interest payments 
and maturity would be met right 
on schedule, An interesting fact 
is that during the depression 
years of the 1930’s the State 
Teachers Retirement System of 
Ohio suffered no loss of principal 
during that period from its hold- 
ings of municipals. There were 
only some delays of interest and 
some delayed refundings — and 
this is significant because the 
pension fund is still a large holder 
of Ohio municipal bonds, most of 
which were bought years ago. 
Most of the issues held are either 
small, obscure credits or special 
situations that are such that they 
do not enjoy a wide public mar- 
ket, consequently they were 
bought at attractive prices at the 
time. But these, as noted, are 
really exceptions to the general 
rule. To sum up, there really is 
little reason why any pension 
fund, public or private, should 
consider tax free municipal bonds 
as a medium for the investment 
of funds. 


By and large, preferred stocks 
are relatively unattractive for 
pension funds. They do not en- 
joy the credit standing of bonds, 
nor the income and growth pros- 
pects and possibilities of common 
stocks. But even more important, 
the dividends from _ preferred 
stocks enjoy a certain tax im- 
munity for insurance company 
holders. As a result of insurance 
company buying the yields and 


returns on preferred stocks are 
for the most part rather out of 
line with the yields obtainable 
elsewhere. The spread between 
the yields on preferred stocks and 
bonds at the present time, for ex- 
ample, is rather narrow. This is 
so because insurance companies, 
particularly the fire and casualty 
companies, can afford to pay a 
higher price for a preferred stock 
than can a pension fund, due to 
the tax immunity of a large por- 
tion of the preferred stock divi- 
dends received. It is a rare oc- 
casion when a particularly large, 
high grade issue of preferred 
stock comes to market and the 
price and dividend return are 
sufficiently attractive to warrant 
a purchase by a pension fund. 
Only 1.9% of the Ohio Teachers 
Pension Fund is invested in pre- 
ferred stocks at the present time. 


Power and Light Industry 
Leading Borrowers 


The largest field for the invest- 
ment of all types of pension funds 
lies in taxable corporation bond 
issues. The tremendous plant ex- 
pansion of many of our large cor- 
porations since World War II has 
brought about large scale borrow- 
ing of long term funds. Leading 
the entire field has been the elec- 
tric power and light industry. It 
naturaly follows that pension 
fund investing today reflects the 
demand for money from the in- 
dustry doing the big borrowing. 
Our own pension fund is cur- 
rently nearly 25% invested in 
electric power and light bonds, 
with a 7% investment in securi- 
ties of the Bell Telephone System 
and its subsidiaries, and a lesser 
amount in other telephone com- 
pany securities. The demand on 
the part of the consuming public 
for electric power seems to be 
insatiable and there seems to be 
no slowing up of the expansion 
of the electric power industry. 
The big expansion of our rail- 
roads occurred several decades 
ago and since most pension funds 
have been created since the big 
development of our railroads, not 
many of them are holders of rail- 
road securities to any great ex- 
tent. The Ohio Teachers fund has 
a total of only about 6%% in- 
vested in railroad securities. The 
bulk of these are non-callable 
equipment trust certificates. 

As to foreign securities, the ex- 
perience of investors in foreign 
bonds, as well as foreign securi- 
ties of all kinds, in the period 
from World War I to the 1930’s, 
left much to be desired. Conse- 
quently, there is a real prejudice 
against foreign securiti2s of any 
kind in many places. Furthermore, 
most foreign securities are not 
eligible for investment for many 
kinds of funds (including insur- 
ance companies). Likewise, for- 
eign bonds and securities are not 
legal investments for most pension 
funds. An exception, in some 
cases, is made for Canadian se- 
curities. In just the past two or 
three years with the large expan- 
sion and development, and open- 
ing up of that stable country, the 
various Canadian provinces and 
municipalities have been large 
borrowers in the American mar- 
ket. In our own case, we have 
invested about 5% of our total 
funds in Canadian securities at the 
present time. The Canadian bor- 
rowings have had for the most 
part rather attractive refunding 
and non-call protection. This fea- 
ture is particularly attractive dur- 
ing times of high interest rates, 
such as we have seen recently. 


World Bank Offers Investing 
Possibilities 


This brings us to a compara- 
tively recent development in for- 


eign lending. The so-called “World 
Bank” (the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 


ment) offers a very interesting 
possibility for pension fund in- 
vesting in projects overseas in a 
somewhat indirect way and with 
practically all of the risk removed. 
Undoubtedly the legal restrictions 
imposed on many of our pension 
funds should be re-examined in 
the light of this new institution 
with its accumulation of experi- 
ence and know how, with a view 
toward making the long term bor- 
rowings of the World Bank eli- 
gible. This is true of our pension 
fund and it is undoubtedly true of 
many others. The possibilities in 
the next several years for large, 
long-term capita] loans in the for- 
eign field by the World Bank 
seem attractive, and the Bank’s 
demand for long-term capital will 
continue to be very large. Invest- 
ment in the bonds of the World 
Bank could very well be an excel- 
lent outlet for long-term pension 
funds in the years ahead. 


Pension funds are particularly 
interested in call _ protection 
against an early refunding of 
bonds. As has been pointed out 
already, pension funds are long- 
term investors. The constant flow 
of cash makes liquidity, and short- 
term investing, completely un- 
important. The investments that 
are being made today are for the 
purpose of funding the liability 
that will fall due on the pension 
fund years hence. So it becomes 
abundantly clear to a _ pension 
fund manager that during periods 
such as the present, when the de- 
mand for borrowed funds is large 
and interest rates and yields are 
high, that the pension fund should 
protect itself just as much as it 
can, against a large scale refund- 
ing of previously purchased bonds. 
If a sudden downward change in 
the interest rate structure should 
occur, and we have seen this hap- 
pen on several occasions in the 
past, the pension fund would not 
only have the problem of keeping 
its current cash flow fully in- 
vested, but would also have the 
problem of reinvesting at the 
highest return it could get all of 
the funds from called bonds. 
There could be a veritable deluge 
of refundings. The compounded 
effect on the bond market could 
be truly dramatic, and would re- 
sult in a change from a buyers’ 
to a sellers’ market very quickly. 
Many of the bonds being brought 
out today without call protection 
are, in effect, just short-term se- 
curities and the borrowers 
know it. 


We now turn to the subject of 
common stocks. It is difficult for 
many people to break out of the 
“strait-jacket” of the past, out 
of what might be called orthodox 
investing. There is a vast differ- 
ence between pension fund invest- 
ing and bank and most insurance 
fund and trust fund investing. An 
excellent article in the Harvard 
Business Review in November- 
December 1958, Vol. 36, No. 6 en- 
titled “Common Stocks and Pen- 
sion Fund Investing,” by Paul L. 
Howell, brings this out. The article 
reports that most pension funds 
are set up on an actuarial expecta- 
tion of earning 2.5% to 3%. Be- 
cause of the long time involved 
in accumulation and subsequent 
distribution of the fund, the rate 
of return on invested funds is the 
dominant factor in determining 
pension costs to employees or 
benefits to retired members. The 
author points out that an increase 
in pension fund yield of just 1% 
(example from 2%% to 342%) can 
increase benefits approximately 
25% or decrease costs as much 
as 20%. This is a startling but 
true observation. The author 
points out further that because of 
the long period of time over which 
compound interest has an oppor- 
tunity to work, an increase in the 
effective rate from 2.5% to 6% 
will increase accumulations so 
benefits can be nearly doubled, or 
costs correspondingly reduced. 
The author then asks the question, 
“Is the achievement of a 6% re- 
turn so difficult or revolutionary 
or is it reasonably obtainable in 
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actual conservative practice?” He 
then answers his own question by 
stating that he believes it is at- 
tainable by “A systematic pro- 
gram of periodic purchases of a 
diversified professionally selected 
list of common stocks,” I quite 
agree with this thinking, and in 
case of our own pension fund we 
systematically invest at the pres- 
ent time approximately 10% of 
our monthly cash flow in a pro- 
fessionally selected list of com- 
mon stocks. It is a “dollar averag- 
ing process,’ and the longer the 
program is carried out, the more 
evident becomes the proof that 
over a long period of accumula- 
tion our objective of a higher re- 
turn on the total portfolio will be 
attained. Dollar averaging of com- 
mon stocks, it should be cautioned, 
requires a great discipline, if the 
program is to be carried out on a 
long-range basis. 


“Dollar Average” and “Formula” 
Investing 


In our own case we “dollar 
average” during times like the 
present with high returns on 
bonds and lower return on com- 
mon stocks. Should the situation 
be reversed, and bonds sell at 
lower yields and stocks at higher 
yields, we will switch to a “for~ 
mula” basis of common stocks 
purchasing. Then a larger per- 
centage of our monthly cash flow 
will go into commons and a 
smaller percentage into bonds. In 
our own case we have what we 
call a “built-in” policy as far as 
common stocks are concerned, in 
that we are limited by law to a 
maximum of 10% of the fund 
(based on cost) that can be in- 
vested in common stocks. At the 
present rate of purchase of com 
mon stocks on our dollar averag— 
ing basis, it will be years before 
the 10% limitation on the total 
fund is reached, Our approach to 
the common stock portion of our 
investment program is therefore, 
in reality, a very conservative 
one. Most pension funds are as yet 
taking a similarly conservative 
approach to the common stock 
question. A recent study of public 
pension funds made by the Na- 
tional Council on Teacher Retire- 
ment, showed that only twelve of 
the forty-nine funds reporting 
were permitted to buy common 
stock. I have already pointed out 
that it was not until just last year 
(1958) that the Bell System pen- 
sion fund, one of the oldest and 
largest industrial funds, made the 
break, and changed the rules to 
permit 10% of that fund to be 
invested in commons. 


We could go on and discuss 
many of the facets of investing 
for pension funds and current 
policies of investing. There are 
signs all around that current 
thinking is beginning to break 
away from some of the accepted 
practices of the past. Who knows 
— perhaps pension funds should 
carry a large percentage of com- 
mon stocks. I have heard some 
pretty good cases made for even 
a 100% investment in commons. 
If you will study the problem 
yourselves you will find it a 
fascinating subject. 


In this brief review of invest- 
ment policies and practices of 
pension funds, with particular 
reference to the pension fund, the 
State Teachers Retirement Sys- 
tem of Ohio, it has been possible 
only to touch on the principal 
problems of investment and to in- 
dicate only in a general way the 
present solutions to those 
problems. 

Suffice it to say, pension funds 
offer an attractive source of capi- 
tal borrowing to corporations and 
others, and provided the particu- 
lar needs of pension funds are 
appropriately recognized in the 
terms of the securities offered, 
pension funds in turn will be 
ready sources of such needed 
capital. 


"A er by Mr. Hampton presented 
before 94 S aeoneantit Association of New 


York. 
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Securities Now in Registration 


NOTE—Because of the large number of issues 
awaiting processing by the SEC, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to predict offering dates 
with a high degree of accuracy. The dates shown 
in the index and in the accompanying detailed 
items reflect the expectations of the underwriter 
but are not, in general, to be considered as firm 
offering dates. 


A. K. Electric Corp. (5/31) 

ay 4 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—231 Front St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter—Hilton Securities, Inc., 
580 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Aero industries, Inc. (5/23-27) 
March 11 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents). Price — $3.30 per share. Proceeds — For new 
equipment, expansion of the business, and general cor- 
—_ purposes. Office—Pottstown, Pa. Underwriter— 

yron A. Lomasney & Co. of New York City. 

Airport Parking Co. of America (6/13-17) 


ous leasehold improvements. Office—1308 Prospect Ave., 

Cleveland, Ohio. Underwriters—L. F. Rothschild & Co., 

New York, and Murch & Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Alaska Empire Gold Mining Co. 

April 12 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 6% income 


Service, 1206 N. W. 46th Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


® Ald, inc. (5/31-6/3) 

April 28 filed 335,880 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 210,880 shares are outstanding and will 
be offered for the account of the holders thereof and 


cago, Ill. Underwriter—Dean Witter & Co., Chicago and 
New York. 


* Alistate Consolidated, inc. 

May 2 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price — $3 per share. Proceeds — For 
working capital. Office—100-136 Michigan Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. Underwriter—None. 


® All-State Properties, Inc. (5/12) 
March 17 filed 870,132 shares of capital stock, to be of- 
fered for subscription by holders of outstanding shares 
of such stock. Pricee—To be supplied by amendment. 
To reduce current indebtedness and for future 
operations. Office—Floral Park, L. lL, N. Y. Under- 
writers—Bear, Stearns & Co. and Allen & Co., both of 
New York City. 


Allied Bow Centers, Inc. 
Dec. 29 filed $750,000 of sinking fund debentures and 
300,000 shares of capital stock, to be offered in units of 
$75 principal amount of debentures and 30 shares of 
stock. Price—$108 unit. Preceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. iee—Arlington, Texas. Underwriter 
—Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., Dallas. Note — This 
offering has been postponed. 

Alside, Inc. 
April 28 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To- 
gether with an additional sum of $6,000,000 to be bor- 
rowed for institutional lenders, will be used to provide 
consumer financing for the company’s products by pur- 
chasing consumer paper from the company’s distributors 
and dealers. Office—1415 Waterloo Road, Akron, Ohio. 
Underwriter—Reynolds & Co., Inc., New York. Offering 
—Expected in early June. 


® Alterman Foods, Inc. (5/23-27) 

March 18 filed 230,000 shares of common stock (par 
$2.50), of which 168,310 are to be offered by Bankers 
Securities Corp. and 61,690 on behalf of the company. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
pay indebtedness, for working capital and other corpo- 
rate purposes. Office—933 Lee St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Underwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York, has 
withdrawn. New underwriter is Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Note—The name has been changed from Alterman-Big 
Apple, Inc. 

Aluminum Speciaity Co. 

y 3 (letter of notification) 15,750 shares of series C, 
$1.20 cumulative convertible preferred stock (no par). 
Price—$19 per share. For working capital. 
Address—Manitowoc, Wis. Underwriter—Emch & Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

American Bowla-Bowla Corp. 

April 15 filed 100,000 shares of common stock and war- 
rants for the purchase of an additional 50,000 shares, 
The company proposes to offer these securities for pub- 
lic sale in units consisting of two shares of stock (par 
25 cents) and one warrant. Price—$6.25 per unit. Pre- 
ceeds—To cover an initial installment on the purchase 
price of two additional bowling centers; for furniture 
and fixtures thereon; and the balance to be added to 
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May 12 (Thursday) 
All-State Properties, Inc 


(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Bear, Stearns 
& Co. and Allen & Co.) 870,132 shares 
American Penn Life Insurance Co 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) $3,570,00C 


May 13 (Friday) 


American Stereophonic Corp 
(D. H. Victor & Co., Inc.) $100,000 
Beltone Recording Corp 
(A. J. Gabriel Co., Inc.) $300,000 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc 
(Goldman, Sachs & Co.; Allen & Co. and Shearson, 
Hammill & Co.) 331,740 shares 
Keystone Electronics Co., Inc 
(J. A. Winston & Co., Inc. and Netherlands 
Securities, Inc.) $600,000 
Mister Service, Inc 
(Jacey Securities Co.) $160,000 


Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc 
(Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Lehman Brothers) $10,000,000 


Boomieee, “TG = ss <n Fk EA geen S Common 
(Stroud & Co., Inc.) $300,000 


May 16 (Monday) 


American Security Corp 

(Alex Brown & Sons; Folger. Nolan, Fleming-W. B. 
Hibbs & Co., Inc.; Johnston, Lemon & Co. and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 100,000 shares 

Audion-Emenee Corp. ~.---.------------ Common 

(Pistell, Schroeder & Co., Inc. and Bertner Bros.) 
100,000 shares 
Aviation Employees Corp 
(G. J. Mitchell Jr. Co. and Ralph B. Leonard & Sons, Inc.) 
$5,000,000 


Common 


Cosnat Record Distributing Corp 
(Mortimer B. Burnside & Co., Inc.) $300,000 
Custom Craft Marine Co., Inc 
(R. A. Holman & Co., Inc.) $255,000 
Deltown -Foods, Inc 
(A. G. Becker & Co., Inc.) , 115,000 shares 
Doak Pharmacal Co., Inc 
‘Ross Securities, Inc.) $300,000 
Electronic Assistance Corp 
(Amos Treat & Co., Inc.) 152,698 shares 
Ps aor en in tein in dogg ain Debentures 
“-“"¢c. E. Unterberg, Towbin Co.) $2,000,000 
Farrington Manufacturing Co Debentures 
(Cyrus J. Lawrence & Sons and Brawley, Cathers & Co.) 
$6.000,000 
First National Realty & Construction Corp.___Pfd. 
(H. Hentz & Co.) 150,000 shares 


* First National Realty & Construction Corp.._.Com. 


(H. Hentz & Co.) 150,000 shares 
First National Realty & Construction Corp._.War. 
(H. Hentz & Co.) 150,000 
Forest Hills Country Club Ltd 
(Jerome Robbins & Co.) $300,000 
Founders Mutual Depositor Corp 
(Hecker & Co.) $292,500 
Friendly Frost Inc 
(Ne underwriting) $1,125,000 
General Shale Products Corp 
(Equitable Securities Corp.) 220,605 shares 
Great American Realty Corp _..-Debentures 
{Louis L. Rogers Co. and Hilton Securities, Inc.) $2,000,000 
Great American Realty Corp Class 
(No underwritii.g) 110,000 shares 
Hampshire Gardens Associates 
(B. C. Morton & Co., Inc.) $376,000 
Hawley Products Co, -_---_---------.=-- Common 
(Dean Witter & Co.) 90,000 shares 
Hydra-Power Corp. ___.-.---.----___ Debentures 
(Aetna Securities Corp. and D. Gleich Co.) $600,000 
IN NE iain nd thins ities nde te «ieee alate Common 
(Lee Higginson Corp.; Shields & Co. and C. E. Unterberg, 
Towbin Co.) 75,000 shares 
MS GR ach de nes. Secs iniad ance tele Common 
(Purvis & Co. and Amos C. Sudiler & Co.) $1,500,000 
Kenrich Petrochemicals, Inc 
; (First Philadelphia Corp.) $192,500 
Kenrich Petrochemicals, Inc Debentures 
- (First Philadelphia Corp.) $175,000 
Magnin (Joseph) Co., Inc Debentures 
(F. S. Smithers & Co.) $1,250,000 
Magnin (Joseph) Co., Inc.___-.-.----_-_- _Common 
(FP. S. Smithers & Co.) 78,000 shares 
Beeruuetie: Cats. 68 pi cdotitinad lisuilcws Commen 
(Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. and Piper, Jaffray & 
Hopwood) 461,431 shares 
Mays (J. W.), 
(Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc.) 
317,500 shares 
Medallion Pictures Corp 
(Hancock Securities Corp.) $300,000 
OE, BIB eid ott a cvierighti nae cies Common 
(First Broad Street Corp.; Bruno-Lenchner Inc.; 
Russell & Saxe; V. S. Wickett & Co., Inc. 
and Street & Co.) $304,950 
Missile Electronics, 
(Pleasant Securities Co.) $643,500 
Monarch Tile Manufacturing, Inc 
(Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc.) 58,337 shares 
Newark Electronics Corp 
(H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc.) 200,000 shares 
Pacemaker Boat Trailer Co., Inc Common 
(Jacey Securities Co. and First City Securities, Inc.) $300,000 
Pendleton Tool Industries, Inc Common 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co. and McDonald & Co.) 50,000 shares 
Peoples Telephone Corp Common 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) 
; $1,143,750 
Rajac Self-Service, Inc 
(Walter R. Blaha & Co., Inc.) $300,000 
Schaevitz Engineering 
( Woodcock, Moyer, Fricke 
Servonics, Inc 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.) 76,600 shares 
Sire Plan of Normandy Isle, Inc 
(Sire Plan Portfolios, Inc.) $225,000 


. Thursday, May 12, 1960 


* INDICATES ADDITIONS 
SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 
@ ITEMS REVISED 


Sire Plan of Normandy Isle, Inc Preferred 
(Sire Plan Portfolios, Inc.) 4,500 shares 
Smilen Food Stores, Inc.__..------------Common 
(Federman, Stonehill & Co.) 200,000 shares 
Spring Street Capital Co Common 
(William R. Staats & Co.) 3,000 shares 


Squan Marina, Inc _.Common 
(B. Fennekohl & Co.) $300,000 


Superior Electric Co 
(Lee Higginson Corp.) 150,000 shares 

Telectro Industries Corp Debentures 

(Milton D. Blauner & Co., Inc.) $1,000,000 
Thermal Industries of Florida, Inc 

(Peter Morgan & Co.) $720,000 

Uranium Reduction Co 

(A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc.) 200,000 shares 
Debentures 


Common 


Uris Buildings Corp 
(Kuhn, Loeb & Co.) $20,000,000 
Cis i CONS. 5 deci deere ae --~ Common 
(Kuhn, Loeb & Co.) 400,000 shares 
Common 


Wells Industries Corp 
(A. -T. Brod & Co.) 300,000 shares 


May 17 (Tuesday) 
Dial Finance Co 
(White, Weld & Co., Inc.) 300,000 shares 

Milwaukee Gas Light Co 

(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $22,000,000 
Otarion Listener Corp 

(D. A. Lomasney & Co.) $567,000 
Straza Industries 

(J. A. Hogle & Co.) 230,000 shares 


TPelhcteniatieas Deen. <n. coe pees eee 
(Dean Witter & Co.) 100,000 shares 


May 18 (Wednesday) 


General Atronics Corp 
(Harrison & Co.) $544,810 
New York Central RR _Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon EDT) $4,590,000 


May 19 (Thursday) 


Harburton Financial Corp 
(Simmons, Rubin & Co., Inc.) $298,500 


May 20 (Friday) 
Tg: = AE dirt altcs ited eninsih Acces mcrae Class A 
(Stanley Heller & Co.) $800,000 


May 23 (Monday) 
Aero Industries, Inc 
(Myron A. Lomasney & Co.) $825,000 
Alterman Foods, 

(Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 230,000 shares 
American International Aluminum Corp..Common 
(Hardy & Co. and Filor, Bullard & Smyth) 400,000 shares 

Anken Chemical & Film Corp 
(Offering to steckuaolders—-underwritien by R. 
& Co. and Riter & Co.) 145,703 shares 
Big Laurel, 
(Pearson, Murphy & Co., Inc. and Mackay & Co.) 
400,000 shares 


Common 


Pressprich 


Big Laurel, Inc Preferred 
(Pearson, Murphy & Co., Inc. and Mackay & Co.) 
400,000 shares 

Cabana Pools, Inc 
(Mandell & Kahn, Inc.) $300,000 


Chemical Packaging Co., Inc 
(Mainland Securities Corp, and Jeffrey-Robert 
Corp.) $287,500 


Craetene Sent. uti Stk Common 
(A. G. Becker & Co., Inc.) 200,000 shares 
Deluxe Aluminum Products, Inc 
(R. A. Holman & Co., Inc.) $350,000 
Deluxe Aluminum Products, Inc 
(R. A. Holman & Co., Inc.) $330,000 
Dubois Chemicals, Inc 
(Alen & Co.) 200,000 shares 
Dynamic Films, Inc 
(Morris Cohon & Co.) $300,000 
Dynatron Electronics Corp 
‘General Securities Co., 
Englehard Industries, Inc 
(Dillon, Read & Co., Inc. and Lazard Freres & Co.) 
400,000 shares 
Federal Steel Corp 
(Westheimer & Co.) $295,000 
PI ie Common 
(Myron A. Lomasney & Co.) $600,000 
Florida Builders, Inc 
(Jaffee & Co.) 80,000 shares 
Forest City Enterprises, Inc 
(Bache & Co.) 450,000 shares 
Gem International, Inc 
(Bosworth, Sullivan & Co., 


Common 


Common 


. and Scherck, Richter Co.) 
150,000 shares 
Glass Magic Boats, Ine _...Common 
(R. A. Holman & Co., Inc.) 68,000 shares 
Glass Magic Boats, Inc Debentures 
(R. A. Holman & Co., Inc.) $51,000 
COCR NIN akinesia on Honcho ee Debentures 
(Ross, Lyon & Co., Inc. and Globus, Inc.) $700,000 
CIR OY Sik oh iti en Sin clin aes Common 
(Ross, Lyon & Co., Inc. and Globus> Inc.) 70,000 shares 
I Se pilin nin ndtv here eninsteetin ume Warrants 
(Ross, Lyon & Co., Inc. and Globus, Inc.) 35.000 
Growth Capital, Inc 
(McDonald & Co. and Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis) 
10,000,000 


Hudson Vitamin Products, Inc 
i (Bear, Stearns & Co.) 212,500 shares 
Litecraft Industries, Ltd Debentures 
(P. W. Brooks & Co.) $750,000 
Maryland Credit Finance Corp 
(Alex Brown & Sons) 28,250 shares 


Midwestern Gas Transmission Co 
(Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; White, Weld & 
Co. and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.) $60,000,000 


Midwestern Gas Transmission Co 
(Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; White, Weld & 
Co. and Halsey, Stuart & Cce., Inc.) 
60,000 warrants 


Miller & Van Winkle Co 
(Whitmore, Bruce & Co.) $225,000 
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National Lawn Service Corp..___________ Common 
(Fund Planning Inc.) $300,000 

National Packaging Corp.__.__._._____ Common 
(First Securities Corp.) $360,000 

Obear-Nester Glass Co...........____ 23 Common 

(Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc.) 210,045 shares 

OK Rubber Welders, Inc.._____.__.__ Common 

(Bosworth, Sullivan & Co., Inc.) 50,000 shares 
ORF CE Sen rece Debentures 


(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by H. M. 
Byllesby & Co., Inc.) $450,000 


Pacitie Pemer 4... 5.2 sk eS OS Common 
(Frank Karasik & Co., Inc.) $450,000 
Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp.___.________ Debentures 
(Dean Witter & Co. and Hooker & Fay, Inc.) $2,500,000 
Pte. Fe a iiiivcinmietiainienn inl Common 
(The First Boston Corp.) 100,000 shares 
Precision Circuits, Ine....5.4. 2. Common 
(Myron A. Lomasney & Co.) 37,500 shares 
Precision Circuits, Inc...._._..___.__ > Debentures 
(Myron A. Lomasney & Co.) $250,000 
Reliance Manufacturing Co.____.________ Common 


(Glore, Forgan & Co.) 150,000 shares 


Security Industrial Loan Association._Debentures 
(Lee Higginson Corp.) $500,000 


Security Industrial Loan Association.._._.-Common 
(Lee Higginson Corp.) 50,000 shares 

Service Instrument Corp._______________ Common 

(Pearson, Murphy & Co., Inc.) $300,000 

Sterma Beecerse Ler... Common 
(Marron, Sloss & Co., Inc.) $900,000 

Southwest Forest Industries, Inc._________ Common 
(White, Weld & Co.) 360,000 snares 

Southwest Forest Industries, Inc.______ Debentures 

(White, Weld & Co.) $12,000,000 
Spartans Industries, Inc._________________ Common 


(Shearson, Hammill & Co. and J. C. Bradford 
. & Co.) 120,000 shares 
Teleregister Tere: so: diss csi sctaens Debentures 
(Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., Bear, Stearns & Co. and 
Sutro Bros.) $6,000,000 
Ty IIs oo ire cen dbgn es Common 
(Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., Bear, Stearns & Co. and 
Sutro Bros.) 240,000 shares 


Trans Tech Systems, Inc.____-___________ Common 
(Myron A. Lomasney & Co.) $650,000 
Vector Manufacturing Co., Inc.________-_- Common 
(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis) 250,000 shares 
Zero Manufacturing Co.___._____________ Common 


(Shields & Co.) 200,000 shares 


May 24 (Tuesday ) 


Arizona Public Service Co.______________ Common 
(Cifering to. stockholders—underwritten by The First 
Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co., Inc.) 

333,400 shares 


Food Fair Stores. Inc... Common 
(Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and 
A. M. Kidder & Co.) 168,833 shares 


Jersey Central Power & Light Co.___.---___ Bonds 
(Bids 11:00 a.m. N. Y. time) $7,000,000 
National Old Line Life Insurance Co.___ = Common 


(Equitable Securities Corp.) 128,329 shares 


May 25 (Wednesday) 


Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of New York, Inc.___Com. 
(Eastman Dillen, Union Securities & Co.) .298.204 shares 


Missouri Pacific RR.__--------~- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) $3,975,000 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. -_-- Debentures 


(Dillon, Read & Co., Inc.) $25,000,000 
United Financial Corp. of California__._Debentures 
(Lehman Brothers) $6,000,000 
United Financial Corp. of California____--_- Capital 
(Lehman Brothers) 120,000 shares 


May 26 (Thursday) 


mets Tr oe 5k ae end nc et 4 tee Common 
: (Myron A. Lomasney & Co.) 54,000 shares 
Lite-Vent Industries, Inc._.......------- Common 


(Peter Morgan & Co.) $520,000 


May 27 (Friday) 


ee er ne Common 
(No underwriting) 420,945 shares 


May 31 (Tuesday) 


A.'K. Bidetrie Gemeel 2 0is 6. tice Dates Common 
(Hilton Securities, Inc.) $300,000 
Bs a ik ok tania it da bctin ss Ovi Common 
(Dean Witter & Co.) 335,880 shares 
American Frontier Life Insurance Co.__--_~ Capital 
(Union Securities Investment Co.) $1,600,000 
Bevis Shell Homes, Inc.___.___-------- Debentures 
(G. H. Walker & Co. and Beil & Hough, Inc.) $1,600,000 
Bevis Shell Homes,. Inc.__...----------- Common 


G. H. Walker & Co. and Beil & Hough, Inc.) 
1,000,000 shares 


Bruce National Enterprises, Inc._._~~-.-~- Common 
(George, O'Neill & Co., Inc.) $2,010,000 


Brush Besyiliven: Coe... ...0..snecnti ee Common 
(Kuhn, Loeb & Co. ana McDonald & Co.) 410,206 shares 
Continental Capital Corp..._....-.-------- Capital 
(McDonnell & Co.) $3,290,000 
ST Chetan tence wire Common 
(No underwriting) 134,739 shares 
Bico Corpi }.&. ic i. -~ ale wheeeont Common 
(‘S. D. Fuller & Co.) 87,809 shares 
TN SOME sii acin thine Serine ican tiieeidtonin Warrants 
(‘S. D. Puller & Co.) 82,065 
mice Cem, 220 a eee Debentures 
(S. D. Fuller & Co.) $1,000,000 
Ets-Hokin & Galvan, Inc.__-._--..------- Common 
(Van Alstyne, Noel & Co.) $1,325,000 
Federated Electronics, Inc...........---- Common 
(J. B. Coburn Asscciates, Inc.) $300,000 
Florida Power & Light Co..____._------- Common 
(Bids 3:45 p.m. EDT) 400,000 shares 
pe RS Oa Ce a Class A 
(Reynolds & Co.) 660,000 shares 
Henderson’s Portion Pak, Inc._---------~- Common 
(Burnham & Co.) 200,000 shares 
BEOtROR, Tne; 4. as kids dnd oda <indeaees Common 
(Bache & Co.) 300,000 shares 
McGowen Glass Fibers Corp.___-.------- Common 
(Simmons, Rubin & Co., Inc.) $300,000 
Namm-Loeser’s int, ........26cce5 404-6 Common 


(Offering to stockholders—Underwritten by Ladenburg, 
Thalmann & Co.) 217,278 shares 


Pacific Coast Properties, Inc. Common 
(Bear, Etearmr & Co.) 1,692,466 shares 
Patrick County Canning Co., Inc.____-_-- Common 
(G. Everetc Parks & Co., Inc.) $420,000 
Pionser :Bietets, Weis. oo ke a Common 
(Hancock Securities Corp.) $300,000 
Republic Graphics Inc...............--~- Common 


(Arrin & Co., Inc.; T. M. Kirsch & Co. and Robert A. 
: Martin Associates, Inc.) $300,000 
Battisriee Ge iis ee i x Common 
. (George, O'Neill & Co., Inc.) $825,000 
Swimming Pool Development Co., Inc....Common 
(Marron, Sloss & Co., Inc.) $1,250,000 


Wallace Properties, Inc.........._____-__ Common 
(Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.) 360,000 shares 
Wallace Properties, Inc..___.......--_-- Debentures 


(Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.) $12,000,000 
Waltham Precision Instrument Co., Inc...Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Schweickart & Co.) 

700,000 shares 


June 1 (Wednesday) 
Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co.____-__-_- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $30,000,000 
Southwest Indemnity & Life Insurance Co.___Com., 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) 
238,590 sheres 


June 2 (Thursday) 


National Cash Register Co.__..-. 2 - Debentures 
(Dillon, Read & Co., Inc.) $40,000,000 
Southern Electric Generatuumg Cu,_- -_....-.- Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) $40,000,000 
June 6 (Monday) 


Chemo-Vive Processes, Inc.........----- Common 
(General Investing Corp.) $150,000 
CT  . t curibeeiade Common 
(Havener Securities Corp.) $262,750 
Deug: Associated: Im)ew 3.2 =. 4 - Common 
(Fidelity Securities & Investment Co., Inc.) 10,000 shares 
Drug Argencieies,: Inc. ....-----. 62 cc ens Bonds 
(Fidelity Securities & Investment Co., Inc.) $100,000 
Harvey Aluminum, Inc.__-_-.--~.---~+--- Common 
(Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Tucker, Anthony & 

R. L. Day) 750,000 shares 
Illinois Beef, L. & W.S., Inc.___--------- Common 
(Amos Treat & Coa. Inc.) $2,G00,000 
Simmonds Precision Products, Inc.__--_-- Common 


(Shearson, Hammill & Co.) 112,500 shares 


June 7 (Tuesday) 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co.-__-- Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) $45,000,000 
(A..G.) Spalding &.Bros. Inc.__-.----~- _..Common 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) $1,709,680 
Washington Gas Light Co....._..----------~ Bonds 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. EDT) $12,000,000 


June 8 (Wednesday ) 
Savannah Newspapers, Inc.___.-....--~-~-- Common 
(Johnson, Lane, Space Corp.) $2,520,000 
June 10 (Friday) 
Foto-Video Electronics Corp.__--...------ Class B 
(D. F. Bernheimer & Co., Inc.) $500,000 
June 13 (Monday) 


PSS i i nearesiioinn alii Common 

(L. F. Rothschild & Co. and Murch & Co., Inc.) 42,574 shares 

Compressed Concrete Construction Corp...Common 
(Capital Accumulation Corp.) $300,000 


Edgerton, Germeshausen & Grier, Inc._.._Common 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 120,000 shares 


General Drive-In Corp._._....--_..---_-_. Common 
(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis) 180,000 shares 
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Oxford Manufacturing Co., Inc...-..-~---- Common 
CW. C. Langley & Co. and Courts & Co.) 240,000 shares 
Reeves Broadcasting & Development Corp._..Com. 
(Laird & Co. Corp.) $2,336,960 


Warren Industries, Inc........-..-------- Common 
(Merritt, Vickers, Inc.) $525,000 
Westeneee, . EWG, o6ainisccawediebinnenenaen Common 
(Jacey Securities Co.) $300,000 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc.......~---- Common 
(Hallowell, Sulzberger, Jenks, Kirkland & Co.) $510,000 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc._....---~- Debentures 


(Hallowell, Sulzberger, Jenks, Kirkland & Co.) $500,000 


June 14 (Tuesday) 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York------ Bonds 
(Bids to be received) $50,000,000 


June 15 (Monday) 


Came TO. ee a inti cet Common 
(Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc.) 100,000 shares 
HMaranieshGeter Ootis. «2 .o- nb hone Preferred 


(The First Boston Corp.) 60,000 shares 


June 20 (Monday) 


Columbia Technical Corp._........------ Common 
(Diran, Norman & Co., Inc.; Cortland Investing 
Corp. and V. S. Wickett & Co., Inc.) $300,000 


General Gales Teste... oc cshandatetccche na Common 
(B. Fennekohl & Co., Inc.) 90,000 shares 
Gulf States Utdlities Co... 2222-2... -2.-628 Bonds 
(12 noon EDT) 17,000,000 
Laboratory For Electronics, Inc.....~-~--- Common 


(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Paine, 
, Webber, Jackson & Curtis) 100,000 shares 
United States Boat Corp._-_..---...------- Common 
(Richard Bruce & Co., Inc.) $700,000 


June 27 (Monday) 


Atlas Bowling Centers, Inc._......------- Common 
(Keller & Co.) 100,000 shares 
C.F. ©. Fue Gs 3 Ue ncaceesakaaoe Common 
(Darius, Inc.) $150,000 
Lee Motor Products, Inc.___.---.-------- Common 
(Godfrey, Hamilton, Magnus & Co., Inc.) $561,000 
Montgomery Ward Credit Corp._..._-- Debentures 
(Lehman Brothers) $50,000,000 
Saucon Development Corp...--..--~----- Common 
(P. Michael & Co.) number of shares unknown 
July 6 (Wednesday ) 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co.__.---.---------- Bonds 
(11.00 a. m. EDT) $50,000,000 
Sierra Pacific Power Co..-...-..-..-------- Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) $3,000,000 
July 7 (Thursday) 


Gulf Pesiée Desc iid sis ard _Preferred 
(Bids to be invited) $5,000,000 

Cane Bratnnea EI ss ihn viteketnctniiheis illite servicemen _Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $5,000,000 


July 11 (Monday) 
LesteGe es. (ieo6 od. eo dea Bonds 
(Bids 11:00 a. m. DST) $10,000,000 


July 12 (Tuesday) 


Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co._._------- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $10,000,000 


Jul 


y 13 (Wednesday ) 
Northern Illinois Gas Co._........--------- Bonds 
(11:00 a. m. EDT) $25,000,000 


July 14 (Thursday) 

Laecteie (308 Tee 6 og fe ae Cenc dns Common 
(Lehman Brothers; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, Inc.; and Reinholdt & Gardner) 
$5,000,000 


July 19 (Tuesday) 


New Jersey Power & Light Co._..-_---~---- Bonds 
(11:00 a. m. EDT) $6,000,000 


July 26 (Tuesday) 
Consumers Power Co.____.------------ Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) $38,101,600 


August 9 (Tuesday) 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co._~-_-~-- Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) $100,000,000 
September 13 (Tuesday) 


Virginia Electric & Power Co......-------- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $25,000,000 


September 27 (Tuesday) 


Indianapolis Power & Light Co..----------- Bonds 
(11:00 a. m. N. ¥. Time) $12,000,000 


October 18 (Tuesday) 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co.......-------- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $16,000,000 
November 3 (Thursday) 
Geetala Pawe?. Ge. nandibcndnedeatdcusedaie Bonds 
Bids tr be ‘n¥tted: 612 000 000 
December 6 (Tuesday) 


Northern States Power Co. (Minn.)--~---~--- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $35,000,000 


spss eg cc gegen rh rttraresmrrertacemeartinmaticaeseiieiaing ee TE ee ee 
ee enna EAE neo 
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working capital and be available for general corporate 
purposes, Office—400 38th St., Union City, N. J. Under- 
writer—Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc., New York. Offering 
—Expected in early June. 


American Capital Life Insurance Co. 
April 15 filed $6,450 shares of class “A” common capital 
stock. Price—$5.80 per share Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Office—917 15th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Underwriter—None. 


American Convalescent Foundation, Inc. 

March 31 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($5 per share). Proceeds—-To 
pay the balance on new land, retirement of short-term 
bank loans, payment for additional equipment and fur- 
nishings and for. working capital. Offiee—3267 South- 
east Hawthorne Boulevard, Portland, Ore. Underwriter 
—Jerry A. Barfoot, Portland, Ore. 


American Frontier Life Insurance Co. 
(5/31-6/3) 
Nov. 30 filed 200,000 shares of capital stock. Price—$8 
per share. Proceeds— To increase capital and surplus. 
Office—1455 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn. Underwriter— 
Union Securities Investment Co., also of Memphis, which 
will receive a selling commission of $1.20 per share. 


American International Aluminum Corp. 
(5/23-27) 

April 13 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par 25c). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For 
general corporate nurvoses ad working capital. Office 
—4851 N. W. 36th Ave., Miami, Fla. Underwriters— 
Hardy & Co. and Filor, Bullard & Smyth, both of New 
York. 


American Mortgage Investment Corp. 


April 29 filed $1,800,000 of 4% 20-year collateral trust 
bonds and 1,566,000 shares of class A non-voting com- 


mon stock. It is proposed that these securities will be 
offered for public sale in units (2,000) known as In- 
vestment Certificates, each representing $900 of bonds 
and 783 shares of stock. Price—$1,800 per unit. Proceeds 
—To be used principally to originate mortgage loans and 
carry them until market conditions are favorable for 
disposition. Office — 210 Center St., Little Rock, Ark. 
Underwriter—Amico, Inc. 


® American Penn Life Insurance Co. (5/12-13) 

March 30 filed registration of 127,500 shares of capital 
stock (par $10) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders of record on April 28, 1960 with rights to ex- 
pire 30 days from offering date. Subscription rate on 
105,000 shares of the stock will be three additional shares 
for each one share held. Of the remaining 22,500 shares 
the offering will be on the basis of nine shares for each 
14 shares held, and all unsold shares of this block will 


Continued on page 36 
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be offered under warrants granted in accordance with 

the company’s Agent’s Stock Option Plan. Price—$28 

per share. Proceeds — To increase capital and surplus. 

Tae S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter— 
one. 


American Rubber & Plastics Corp. 

ay 11 filed 200,000 shares of common stock. Price — 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To selling 
stockholders. Office — La Porte, Ind. Underwriter — 
Hornblower & Weeks, New York City. 


American & St. Lawrence Seaway Land Co. 
Jan. 27 filed 538,000 shares of common stock; of which 
350,000 shares are to be publicly offered. Price—$3 per 
share. Proceeds—To pay off mortgages, develop and im- 
prove properties, and acquire additional real estate. 
Office—60 E. 42nd St., New York City. Underwriter— 
A. J. Gabriel Co., Inc., New York City. 
® American Security Corp. (5/16-20) 
March 28 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock (par $2). 
The company is an affiliate of American Security & 
Trust Co. by reason of the fact that each of their stock- 
holders owns the same number of outstanding shares of 
each entity. It is proposed to offer the 100,000 shares of 
American Security stock and a like number of shares of 
the $10 par capital stock of the Trust Company in units 
of one share of stock of each issuer; and the units are 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders of each 
issuer at the rate of one new share for each five shares 
held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
American Security will use its proceeds in part to repay 
current indebtedness incurred incident to the purchase 
of the non-banking assets of The City Bank of Wash- 
ington, with the balance added to working capital for 
general corporate purposes. Office—734 15th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriters—Alex Brown & 
Sons, Baltimore, Md.; Folger, Nolan, Fleming-W. B. 
Hibbs & Co., Inc. and Johnston Lemon & Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York. 


® American Stereophonic Corp. (5/13-17) 

April 11 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 

stock (par one cent). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 

For general corporate purposes. Office—17 W. 60th St., 

New York, N. Y. Underwriter—D. H. Victor & Co., Inc., 

New York, N. Y. 

Anken Chemical & Film Corp. (5/23) 
April 7 filed 145,703 shares of common stock (par 20 
cents), to be offered for subscription by holders of out- 
standing common stock at the rate of one new share for 
each six shares held. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—$1,950,000 will be applied toward the 
purchase of certain properties and assets of the Sperry 

Rand Corp.; $140,000 will be used to retire short-term 

bank loans; and the balance for general corporate pur- 

poses. Office—1 Hicks Ave., Newton, N. J. Underwriters 

—R. W. Pressprich & Co. and Riter & Co., both of 

New York. 

% Arco Electronics, Inc. 

May 10 filed 140,000 shares of class A common stock. 

Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — 

$350,000 for general corporate purposes and the balance 

for working capital. Office—New York City. Under- 
writer—Michael G. Kletz & Co., Inc., New York City. 
Arizona Public Service Co. (5/24) 
April 22 filed 333,400 shares of common stock (par $5), 
to be offered to holders of the company’s currently out- 
standing common stock at the rate of one new share 
for each 10 shares held of record May 24, 1960 with rights 
to expire on June 14 at 3:30 p.m. (EDST). Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For construction 
purposes and payment of loans incurred for such pur- 
poses. Office — 501 South 3rd Avenue, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Underwriters—The First Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co., 

Inc., both of New York. 

® Atlas Bowling Centers, Inc. (6/27) 

May 2 filed 100,000 shares of class A common stock (par 

10 cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 

ceeds — For additional working capital. Office — 255 

Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. Underwriter—Keller 

& Co., Boston, Mass. 

Audion-Emenee Corp. (5/16) 

March 29 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 

Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For 

working capital. Office—New York City. Underwriters 

—Pistell, Schroeder & Co., Inc., and Bertner Bros., both 

of New York City. 

% Automobile Bankers of South Dakota 

April 28 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 6%% 10- 

year subordinated debentures to be offered in denomi- 

patterns s $250 ee AA face value. Proceeds— 
working capital. ress—Rapi . D. - 
aati eee pid City, S. D. Under 

® Aviation Employees Corp. (5/16) 

Feb. 8 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock. Price—$2 
r share. Proceeds—Together with other funds, will be 
vested in the shares of the company’s three sub- 

sidiaries; for general corporate purposes; and the re- 

maining balance will be used from time to time for 

the purchase of all or a substantial interest in or the 

formation of one or more other companies engaged in 

the business of insurance or finance or to further sup- 

ement the funds of the three subsidiaries. Office—930 
nee ee oe ee eee 

chell Jr. ., Washington, D. . and Ralph B. Leonard 

& Sons, Inc., of New York City. 


Corp. (5/13) 


: @ Beltone Recording 
Feb. 29 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 


men stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds 
—For ——s corporate purposes. Office—4 W. 31st 
Street, New York 1, N. Y. Underwriter—A. J. Gabriel 


. J. Mit-. 
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* Ben Mining Corp. : 

April 27 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—fFor min- 
ing expenses. Office—c/o Leonard W. Noyes, Pres., 2516 
Beth Dr., Billings, Mont. Underwriter—None. 


® Bevis Shell Homes, Inc. (5/31-6/3) pees 
March 30 filed $1,600,000 of 9% subordinated sinking 
fund debentures due 1985 and 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, to be offered for public sale in units (200,- 
000), at $15.50 per unit, each unit to consist of five com- 
mon shares, one $8 par debenture, and warrants for the 
purchase of two additional units of one common share 
and one $8 debenture at $9.50 per unit. Proceeds—$2,- 
000,000 will be used to increase the company’s holdings 
of mortgages placed on the shell homes it sells; and $1,- 
600,000 to be used to increase its holding of mortgages 
will be placed in escrow for that purpose; and the bal- 
ance for general corporate purposes. Office—Tampa, 
Fla. Underwriters—G. H. Walker & Co., New York City 
and Beil & Hough, Inc. of St. Petersburg, Fla., as co- 
managers. 


® Big Laurel, Inc. (5/23-7) 

March 22 filed 400,000 shares of 7% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $2.80) and 400,000 shares of common stock 
(par 10 cents), to be offered in units of one share of pre- 
ferred and one share of common. Price—$3 per unit. Pro- 
ceeds—To develop a resort community and for working 
capital. Office—Bryson City, N. C. Underwriters—Pear- 
son, Murphy & Co., Inc., New York City, and Mackay & 
Co., Reading Ps 

Birtcher Corp. ; 

March 29 filed $500,000 of 6% convertible subordinated 
debentures, due April 30, 1975. Price—At par. Proceeds 
—To pay bank loans incurred to augment working 
capital. Office — Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter — 
Quincy Cass Associates, Los Angeles, Calif. 
® Bowers Battery & Spark Plug Co. 
March 29 filed 280,000 shares of common stock (no par), 
of which 250,000 shares will be offered for public sale 
at $6 per share and 30,000 shares will be offered to 
selected employees at $5.40 per share. Proceeds — Be- 
tween $200,000 and $300,000 is expected to be expended 
before 1961 for starting up costs, including initial rents 
of the new plant in the southeastern portion of the 
United States which it hopes to obtain and open before 
the end of the year; an additional $250,000 is expected 
to be expended either by the company or through its 
subsidiaries for the improvement of certain of its manu- 
facturing facilities, such as additional mechanization and 
material control handling and for experimental work in 
connection with beryllium; and the balance of the pro- 
ceeds will be added to the company’s general funds. Of- 
fice—Reading, Pa. Underwriter — Dempsey-Tegeler & 
Co., St. Louis and New York. Offering—Expected at the 
end of May. 

Bruce National Enterprises, Inc. (5/31-6/3) 
April 29 filed 335,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$6 per share. Proceeds—For reduction 
of outstanding indebtedness; to pay off mortgages on 
certain property; for working capital and other corpo- 
rate purposes. Office—1118 N. E. 3rd Avenue, Miami, 
Fla. Underwriter — George O’Neill & Co., Inc., New 
York. 


Brush Beryllium Co. (5/31-6/3) 
April 11 filed 410,206 shares of common stock, of which 
260,000 shares are to be offered for the account of the 
issuing company and 150,206 shares, representing out- 
standing stock, are to be offered for the account of the 
present holders thereof. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Preceeds — For expansion. Office—Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Underwriters—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York 
City, and McDonald & Co., Cleveland. 

C-E-1-R, Inc. 
March 30 filed 122,000 shares of class A voting stock. 
The company proposes to offer this stock for subscription 
by holders of outstanding class A voting and class B 
non-voting stock, at the rate of one new share for each 
four shares held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To be used to the extent necessary to defray 
the full cost of the Telecomputing Services acquisition, 
and the balance will be applied to “other phases of the 


program.” Office—1200 Jefferson Davis Highway, Ar- 
— Va. Underwriter—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. 


%* C. F. C. Funding Inc. (6/27) 
May 6 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents), Priee—-$2 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Offiee—90 Broad St., New 
York 4, N. Y. Underwriter—Darius Inc., New York, N. Y. 
® Cabana Pools, Inc. (5/23-27) 
March 31 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds 
— For general corporate purposes. Office — 640 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Underwriter — Mandell & 
Kahn, Inc., Time-Life Building, 
New York, N. Y. 
Capital Shares Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
May 38 filed 1,100,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
$1 per share. Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus 
and for working capital. Underwriter—None. 
Certified Credit & Thrift Corp. 
Jan. 26 filed 250,000 shares of class A stock ($10 par) 
and 250,000 shares of class B stock (20¢ par), to be 
offered in units of one share of each class of stock: Price 
—$20.20 per unit. Proceeds—To pay mortgages.: Office 
—Columbus, Ohio. Underwriter—Commonwealth Secu- 
rities Corp., Columbus... Offering—Imminent. 
®@ Chemical Co., Inc. (5/23-27) . - 
March 16 (letter of 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2.50 per share. Pre- 
ceeds — For general corporate purposes. Office — 755 
Utiea Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriters—Mainland 


Rockefeller Center, 


tion) 115,000 shares of com-~ 





Securities Corp., 156 N. Franklin Street, Hempstead, N. 
Y. and Jeffrey-Robert Corp., 382 S. Oyster Bay Road, 
Hicksville, L. I., N. Y. 


Chemo-Vive Processes, Inc. (6/6-10) 
April 22 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To purchase machinery and equipment and _, the 
balance for working capital. Office — 609-11 Fourth 
Avenue, Juniata, Altoona, Pa. Underwriter — General 
Investing Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Chemtree Corp. (6/6-10) 
April 19 (letter of notification) 262,750 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Office—100 W. 10th 
Street, Wilmington 99, Del. Underwriter—Havener Se- 
curities Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Circle-The-Sights, Inc. 
March 30 filed 165,000 shares of common stock and $330,- 
000 of debentures (10-year 8% redeemable). Price—For 
stock, $1 per share; debentures in units of $1,000 at their 
principal amount. Preceeds—For initiating sight-seeing 
service. Office—Washington, D. C. Underwriter—None. 

Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of New York (5/25) 
April 19 filed 298,204 outstanding shares of its common 
stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—To’ selling stockholders. Underwriter—Eastman Dil- 
lon, Union Securities & Co., New York. Listing—The 
company intends to apply for NYSE listing. 

Cold Lake Pipe Line Co., Ltd. : 
Feb. 5 filed 200,000 shares of common stock. Price—At 
the market, at time of offering. Preceeds—For general 
corporate purposes. Office—1410 Stanley St., Montreal, 
Canada. Underwriter—Micheel Fieldman, New York. 
® Colorado Caterers, Inc. 
April 8 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price — $2 per share. Proceeds — For 
working capital. Office—7626 Old Georgetown Road, 
Bethesda, Md. Underwriter—E. A. Burka, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Note — The SEC has announced May 9 
that an anti-fraud proceeding has been filed against 
Mr. Burka and his firm. 
% Columbia Technical Corp. (6/20-24) 
May 6 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Priee—$3 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office — 61-02 3lst Ave., 
Woodside, L. I., N. Y. Underwriters—Diran, Norman & 
Co., Inc., V. S. Wickett & Co., Inc., and Cortlandt In- 
vesting Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Commerce Oil Refining Corp. 
Dec. 16, 1957 filed $25,000,0Uu of first mortgage bonds due 
Sept. 1, 1968, $20,000,000 of subordinated debentures due 
Oct. 1, 1968 and 3,000,000 shares of common stock to be 
offered in units as follows: $1,000 of bonds and 48 shares 
of stock and $100 of debentures and nine shares of stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
construct refinery. Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New 
York. Offering—Indefinite. 


*% Compressed Concrete Construction Corp. 
(6/13-20) 

May 9 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Priee—$3 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office — 313 W. Jericho 
Turnpike, Huntington, L. I.,.N. Y¥. Underwriter—Cap- 
ital Accumulation Corp., Franklin National Bank Bldg., 
Roosevelt Field, Garden City, N. Y. 

Connecticut & Chesapeake, Inc. 
April 29 filed $585,000 of 442% promissory notes and 
2,250 shares of common stock. It is proposed to offer 
these securities for public sale in units, each consisting 
of $260 of notes and one share of stock, provided that 
the minimum purchase shall be 10 units for a minimum 
consideration of $3,600 ($2,600 of notes and 10 shares of 
stock). Price—$360 per unit. Preeeeds—For repayment 
of certain advances made to the company. Office—724- 
14th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter— 
Shannon & Luchs Securities Corp. 

Constellation Life Insurance Co. 
March 29 filed 1,350,000 shares of common stock, of which 
350,000 shares will be reserved for stock options, 150,000 
shares will be offered to holders of the outstanding 
common on a “first-come-first-served” basis at $3.25 
per share, and 850,000 shares will be publicly offered. 
Price—$3.50 per share. Proceeds—To general funds. 
Office — Norfolk, Va. Underwriter.— Willis, Kenny & 
Ayres, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Continental Capital Corp. (5/31-6/3) 
April 27 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
$1 per share. Proceeds—To establish a $250,000 revolving 
fund for initial and intermediate financing of the con- 
struction of custom or pre-fabricated type residential or 
commercial buildings and facilities upon properties to 
be acquired for sub-division and shopping center devel- 
opments; the balance of the proceeds will be added to 
working capital. Office—1321 Lincoln Ave., Little Rock, 
Ark. Underwriter—The Huntley Corp., Little Rock, Ark. 


Continental Electric Co. as 
Feb. 11 filed 260,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
retire outstanding bank loans, for expansion and devel- 
opment of new products, and for working capital. Office 
—715 Hamilton St., Geneva, Hl. Underwriter—Old Col- 
ony Investment Co., Stoneham, Mass. 


Cosmopolitan insurance Co. 
March 30 (letter of notification) 58,000 shares of capital 
stock (Par $1). Price — $5 per share. Preceeds — For 
general corporate purposes. Office—4620 N. Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, Ill. Underwriter—Link, Gorman, Peck 
& Co., Chicago, Il. ¢ : 
c 


Inv 


April 19 filed 235,000 shares of eapital stock (par $10). 
Price—$14 per -share..Preceeds—For investment in small: ~ 
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business concerns, and to the extent necessary may use a 
portion thereot to retire its outstanding suboruinated 
debenture in the amount of $150,000 held by the Small 
Business Administration. Office — 120 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter — McDon- 
nell & Co., Inc., New York. 


@ Cosnat Record Distributing Corp. (5/16-20) 
Feb. 29 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office—315 W. 
47th Street, New York, N. Y. Underwriter—Mortimer 
B. Burnside & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Country Club Corp. of America 

April 29 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Priee—$3 per share. Proceeds—For repayment 
of outstanding debt, including payment of mortgages, 
taxes, notes, and miscellaneous accounts payable; for 
general corporate purposes and construction of new fa- 
cilities. Office — 1737 H. Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Underwriter—A. J. Gabriel Co., Inc., New York. 


@ Crawford Corp. (5/23-26) 

March 28 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 100,000 shares are to be offered for public sale 
for account of issuing company and the balance, being 
outstanding stock, by the present holders thereof. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To be initi- 
ally added to working capital and used for general cor- 
porate purposes, including but not limited to the reduc- 
tion of short-term bank loans ($5,921,872 outstanding at 
Dec. 31, 1959, including $5,199,800 of bank loans made 
directly to an unconsolidated subsidiary). It is con- 
templated that the additional funds will be used to ac- 
guire land for development or resale to dealers, con- 
struction loans to builder-dealers, expansion of the com- 
pany’s market area, and the possible manufacture and 
erection, in cooperation with builders, of “shell” house 
packages for completion by the home owner on a “do-it- 
yourself” basis. Office—7111 Florida Boulevard, Baton 
Rouge, La. Underwriter—A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., of 
Chicago and New York. 


Custom Craft Marine Co., Inc. (5/16) 
March 28 (letter of notification) 85,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 25 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Office—1700 Niagara 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Underwriter—R. A. Holman & Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


@ Dalto Corp. (5/31-6/3) 

March 29 filed 134,739 shares of common stock, to be 
offered for subscription by holders of such stock of 
record May 2 at the rate of one new share for each 
two shares then held. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—For the retirement of notes and addi- 
tional working capital. Office—Norwood, N. J. Under- 
writer—None. 


® Dart Drug Corp. 

March 30 filed 200,000 shares of class A common stock, 
of which 170,000 shares are to be offered for public sale 
on behalf of the issuing company and 30,000 shares, be- 
ing outstanding stock, on behalf of the present holders 
thereof. Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For repayment 
of corporate indebtedness and for working capital. Office 
—5458 Third St., N. E.. Washington, D. C. Underwriter— 
Hodgdon & Co., Washington, D. C. Offering—-Expected 
sometime in June. 


Defense Electronics, Inc. 
April 12 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of com- 
mion stock (par one cent). Price—$1.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For machinery and electronic test equipment, 
working capital and a reserve fund. Address—Rock- 
ville, Md. Underwriter—Balogh & Co., Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


® Delitown Foods, Inc. (5/16-20) 

March 22 filed 115,000 shares of outstanding common 

stock (par $1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 

Proceeds — To selling stockholders. Office—Yonkers, 

a Y. Underwriter—A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., New York 
ity. 


Deluxe Aluminum Products, Inc. (5/23) 
Oct. 15 filed $330,000 of convertible debentures, and 70,- 
000 shares of common stock. Price—For the debentures, 
100% of principal amount; for the stock, $5 per share. 
Proceeds—From 10,000 shares of the common stock, to 
the present holders thereof; from the rest of the offer- 
ing, to the company to be used for expansion and as 
working capital. Office—6810 S. W. 8Ist St., Miami, Fla. 
Underwriter— R. A. Holman & Co., Inc. 

Development Credit Corp. of Maryland 
March 29 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$1.10 per share. Proceeds — For general corporate 
purposes. Office—22 Light St., Baltimore, Md. Under- 
writer—None. 


® Dial Finance Co. (5/17-18) 

March 25 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (no par), 
including 150,000 shares which are outstanding and will 
be offered for public sale by the holders thereof, and 
the remaining 150,000 will be offered for the company’s 
account. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To be added to the company’s general funds and 
will be used initially to reduce short term debt. Office 
—207 Ninth St., Des Moines, Iowa, Underwriter—White, 
Weld & Co., Inc., New York. 


Diversified Communities, Inc. 


Sept. 25 filed 367,200 shares of common stock (par $1). 


Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For ac- 
quisition of Hope Homes, Inc., Browntown Water Co. and 
Cantor & Goldman Builders, Inc., with the balance to 
be used as working capital. Office—29A Sayre Woods 
Shopping Center, Madison Township, P. O. Parlin, N. J. 
Underwriter—Lee Higginson Corp., New York. Offer- 
ing—Postponed. 
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® Diversified Realty investment Co. 

April 26 filed 250,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
$5 per share (par 50 cents). Proceeds — For additional 
working capital. Office—919 18th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ad = C. Underwriter—Ball, Pablo & Co., Washing- 
on, D. C. 


Doak Pharmacal Co. Inc. (5/16-20) 
April 28 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Office—99 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Underwriter—Ross Securities, Inc., 
99 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


% Drug Associates, Inc. (6/6-10) 

May 6 (letter of notification) 100 units of $100,000 of 7% 
sinking fund debenture bonds and 10,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1) te be offered in units consisting of 
one $1,000 debenture and 100 shares of common stock. 
Price—$1,100 per unit. Proeeeds—For general corporate 
purposes. Office—1238 Corlies Ave., Neptune, N. J. Un- 
derwriter—Fidelity Securities & Investment Co., Inc., 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


® Dubois Chemicals, Inc. (5/23-27) 

March 30 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be publicly offered and 125,000 shares issuable under 
the company’s Restricted Stock Option Incentive Plan for 
key employees. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To reduce a bank loan in the amount of $2,- 
681,000. Office—634 Broadway, Cincinnati, O. Under- 
writer—Allen & Co., New York. 


@® Durox of Minnesota, Inc. 

April 11 filed $650,000 of 7% first mortgage bonds and 
120,000 shares of common stock (par $1). The offering 
will be made in units of one bond ($100 principal amount) 
and 20 shares of common stock or one unit of 50 bonds at 
principal amount plus accrued interest. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For additional plant 
and equipment and to provide working capital to com- 
mence and maintain production. Office — 414 Pioneer 
Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. Underwriters—Irving J. Rice & 
Co., Inc., St. Paul, Minn. and M. H. Bishop & Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn, Offering—Imminent. 


Dworman Corp. 
Jan. 15 filed 300,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
$10 per share. Proceeds—For general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—400 Park Avenue, New York City. Un- 
derwriter—Charles Plohn & Co., New York City. Note 
—This offering has been postponed. 


® Dymo Industries, Inc. 

April 11 filed 150,000 shares of capitdl'stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—Ap- 
proximately $200,000 of the proceeds from the sale of the 
stock will be used for the purchase and installation of 
machinery and equipment in a new plant which the com- 
pany is presently negotiating to lease; $400,000 will be 
used for the acquisition of tools, dies, jigs and fixtures; 
$100,000 for leasehold improvements; and the balance for 
working capital. Office—2546 Tenth St., Berkeley, Calif. 
Underwriter — William R. Staats & Co., Los Angeles, 
California. Offering—Expected in early June. 


@ Dynamic Films, Inc. (5/23-27) 
March 29 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Office—405 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Underwriter—Morris Cohon 
& Co., New York, N. Y. 

Dynatron Electronics Corp. (5/23-27) 
April 29 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Office—178 Herricks 
Road, Mineola, N. Y. Underwriter—General Securities 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Dynex, Inc. (5/26) 
March 15 filed 54,000 common shares (25 cents par) and 
warrants for an additional 5,000 shares of this stock. The 
company proposes to make a public offering of 30,000 
shares. Of the additional 24,000 shares, 20,000 are being 
issued in escrow for the account of, and may be resold 
by, the holders of capital stock and certain creditors of 
Matronics, Inc., after July 22, 1960 at the then prevail- 
ing market price; and 4,000 shares for the account of 
the holders of the common stock and a creditor of Optics 
Manufacturing Corp. The 5,000 warrants are being 
issued to stockholders and certain creditors of Matronics, 
Inc. Price—To be supplied by. amendment. Proceeds— 
To finance the activities of the two newly-acquired con- 
cerns, to finance the starting of inventories and adver- 
tising incident to new products, to purchase additional 
equipment and inventory for the manufacture and pro- 
duction of contracts for other concerns, and to expand 
the scope of the company’s business. Office—123 Eileen 
Way, Syosset, N. Y. Underwriter—Myron A. Lomasney 
& Co., New York. 
% E-H Research Laboratories, Inc. 
April 28 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $1). Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—To liq- 
uidate bank borrowings and for working capital. Office 
—163 Adeline St., Oakland, Calif. Underwriter—None. 


© E. H. P. Corp. 

Aug. 31 filed 160,000 shares of capital stock (par 10c), 
of which 100,000 shares are to be publicly offered. Price 
— $2.50 per share. Proceeds — To provide funds for the 
purchase of vending machines which will be used to 
distribute automobile breakdown insurance policies on 
thruways, parkways and highways ‘n the amount of $25 


of such breakdown insurance for the purchase price of 


25 cents, and for a public relations and publicity pro- 
gram. Office—Hotel Troy Building, Troy, New York. 
Underwriter—John R. Boland & Co., Inc., New York. 
Offering—Expected in late June. 

East Alabama Express, Inc. 
April 1 (letter of notification) 77,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds—To 
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repay notes payable, reduce equipment purchase obliga- 
tions, accounts payable and for working capital. Office 
—109 M Street, Anniston, Ala. Underwriter—First !- 
vestment Savings Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 


* Edgerton, Germeshausen & Grier, Inc. 
(6/13-20) 
May 5 filed 120,000 shares of common stock (par $1) of 
which 20,000 shares are now outstanding and are to be 
offered for public sale by the holders thereof and 100,- 
000 shares are to be offered by the company. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Office — 160 Brookline. Ave.,. Boston, 
Mass. Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York. 
Edwards Engineering Corp. 

April 8 filed 85,000 shares of common stock of which 
70,000 shares are to be offered for the account of the 
issuing company and 15,000 shares, representing out- 
standing stock, are to be offered for the account of the 
present holders thereof. Price—$3.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—-For general corporate purposes including sal- 
aries, sales promotion, moving expenses, and research 
and development work. Office—715 Camp Street, New 
Orleans, La. Underwriter—Sandkuh] & Company, Inc., 
New York City and Newark, N. J. 


Eico Corp. (5/31-6/3) 
April 22 filed $1,000,000 of 6% convertible subordinated 
debentures due May 15, 1975, 82,065 common stock pur- 
chase warrants, and 87,809 shares of common stock re- 
served against the exercise of the warrants. Price— 
160% of principal amount pilus accrued interest from 
May 15, 1960. Proceeds—For retirement of the company’s 
indebtedness to The First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust 
Co., and for the purchase of machinery and equipment. 
Location—“M” Street below Erie Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Underwriter—S. D. Fuller & Co., New York. 
@ Electrada Corp. 
March 29 filed 400,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
acquisitions, debt reduction, and other corporate pur- 
poses. Office—9744 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Underwriter—Bache & Co., New York. 


Electronic Assistance Corp. (5/16-20) 

March 17 filed 122,500 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents), of which 72,500 shares are to be offered for public 
sale for the account of the company and the remaining 
50,000 shares, now outstanding, by Robert Edwards, com- 
pany president. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—$20,000 will be used to further equip its en- 
gineering department and office, $60,000 for research and 
development, and $20,000 for advertising and promotion. 
The balance of the proceeds of approximately $594,750 
will be added to working capital. Office—20 Bridge Ave., 
Red Bank, N. J. Underwriter—Amos Treat & Co., Inc., 
New York. 


Electrosolids Corp. 
April 25 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (no par). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To 
repay borrowings, expand the company’s facilities and 
for working capital. Office—13745 Saticoy Street, Van 
me 4 Calif. Underwriter—Morgan & Co., Los Angeles, 
alif. 


® Englehard Industries, Inc. (5/23-27) 

Mar. 30 filed 400,000 shares common stock (par $1). Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—$2,000,000 
to reduce outstanding amount of term notes, and the 
balance to reduce outstanding short-term indebtedness 
and increase working capital. Office—-Newark, N. J. 
Underwriters — Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., and Lazard 
Freres & Co., both of New York City. 


Espey Mfg. & Electronics Corp. 
April 29 filed 80,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. Underwriter —Sutro Bros. & Co., New York. 
Offering—Expected in mid-June, 


Esquire Radio & Electronics, Inc. 

March 30 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par 10c). 
Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—-$73,000 will be used to 
replace funds used by company for payment of subordi- 
nated notes; $50,000 to repay short-term bank obliga- 
tions; and the balance of approximately $477,000 will be 
added to working capital and used for general corporate 
purposes, including ‘financing of finished and raw mate- 
rial inventory. Office—39 Broadway, New York. Under- 
writer—Myron A. Lomasney & Co, Offering—Expected 
sometime in June. 


@ Ets-Hokin & Galvan, Inc. (5/31-6/3) 

March 28 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$5.30 per share. Proceeds—To be added to com- 
pany’s working capital and will be used principally to 
reduce some $1,000,000 of its accounts payable. The bal- 
ance will be used to reduce notes payable to the Bank 
of America National Trust & Savings Association. Office 
—551 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter 
—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. 


@ FXR, Inc. (5/16-20) 

March 30 filed $2,000,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures, due 1970. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—$950,000 will be used to repay short- 
term notes and up to $375,000 is to be invested in Micro- 
mega Corp.; the balance of the proceeds will be used 
to acquire new facilities, to maintain necessary inven- 
tory to meet current and anticipated sales requirements, 
to supplement working capital and for other general 
corporate purposes. Office—26-12 Borough Place, Wood- 
side, N. Y. Underwriter—C. E> Unterberg, Towbin Co. 

Farrington Manufacturing Co. (5/16-20) 

March 25 filed $6,000,000 of subordinated convertible 
debentures due 1970. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—$2,000,000 to be applied to the pay- 
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ment of bank loans; $2,800,000 to the scanner program 
in 1960, including (a) $1,000,000 for expenditures by 
Farrington Electronics, Inc., a newly-formed date 
processing subsidiary, for inventory, 250,000 to pur- 
chase and test equipment for producting scanners and 
$250,000 as working capital; and (b) $1,300,000 for re- 
search and development. Office—77 A St., Needham, 
Mass. Underwriters—Cyrus J. Lawrence & Sons, New 
York City; and Brawley, Cathers & Co., Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. 

@ Federal Steei Corp. (5/23-27) 

March 30 (letter of notification) 59,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (no par). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For 
an expansion program. Office—3327 Elkton Ave., Dayton 
3, Ohio. Underwriter—Westheimer & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


@ Federated Electronics, Inc. (5/31-6/3) 

April 25 (letier of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents), Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Office—139-14 Ja- 
maica Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. Underwriter—J. B. Co- 
burn Associates, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Fidelity Acceptance Corp. 
March 24 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares of class H 
6% cumulative preferred stock. Price—At par (25) per 
share). Proceeds—For working capital. Office—820 Plym- 
outh Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriter—Ray F. 
Kersten, 3332 E. Orange Dr., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Figurette, Ltd. (5/23-27) 
March 3 filed 100,000 shares of class A common stock, 
(par 50 cents) Price—$6 per share. Proceeds—For gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Office—514 N. E. 79th Street, 
Miami, Fla. Underwriter—Myron A. Lomasney & Co., 
New York. 


Finger Lakes Racing Association, Inc. 

Dec. 28 filed $4,500,000 of 20-year 6% subordinated 
sinking fund debentures due 1980 and 450,000 shares of 
class A stock (par $5) to be offered in units, each con- 
sisting of $100 of debentures and 10 shares of class A 
stock. Price—$155 per unit. Proceeds—For purchase of 
land and the cost of construction of racing plant as well 
as other organizational and miscellaneous expenses. Of- 
fice—142 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter 
—Stroud & Co,. Inc., New York and Philadelphia. Offer- 
ing—Delayed. 


@ First National Realty & Construction Corp. 
(5/16-20) 

April 25 filed 150,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock first series, $8 par, redeemable by the 
company on or after May 15, 1963 at $10 per share, 
and 150,000 shares of common stock (par 10 cents). It 
is proposed that these securities will be offered in units, 
each unit consisting of one share of preferred and one 
share of common. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—$257,000 will be used to repay loans made by 
an officer and director of the company and a corpora- 
tion controlled by him to provide funds for apartment 
house construction; about $500,000 will be used for the 
repayment of a portion of bank notes; and the balance 
will be added to working capital for use in the acquisi- 
tion of new properties and for the company’s construc- 
tion program. Office — 630 Third Avenue, New York. 
Underwriter—H. Hentz & Co., New York. 


Flick-Reedy Corp. , 
March 14 filed $691,800 of registered subordinated de- 
bentures, 6%, due February, 1972, and 69,180 shares of 
common stock. The company proposes to offer these 
securities in units, each consisting of a $100 debenture 
and 10 common shares. Price—$115 per unit. Proceeds 
—For reduction of accounts payable and corporate in- 
debtedness. Office—Bensenville, Ill. Underwriter—None. 


Florida Builders, Inc. (5/23-27) 

Mar. 30 filed 80,000 shares common stock (par $1). Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—Between 
$200,000 and $250,000 will be used to establish or acquire 
a Federal Housing Administration approved mortgage 
financing and service company; $200,000 will be used to 
pay off bank loans; and the balance for working capital. 
Office—700 43rd St. South, St. Petersburg, Fla. Under- 
writer—Jaffee & Co., New York. 


Florida Home Insurance Co. 

March 30 filed 17,500 shares of common stock to be of- 
fered to holders of the company’s 85,995 outstanding 
common shares at the rate of one share for each five 
shares held. Unsubscribed shares will be offered to em- 
ployees and officers of the company who are stockhold- 
ers without further offering of such unsubscribed shares 
to other stockholders of the company. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds—To be added to the com- 
pany’s general funds to be held in cash or invested in 
securities. Office — 1335 Biscayne Blvd., Miami, Fla. 
Underwriter—None. 


Florida Power & Light Co. (5/31) 

May 3 filed 400,000 shares of common stock. Proceeds 
—To provide additional electric facilities and for other 
corporate purposes. Office—Ingraham Building, Miami, 
Fla. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Smith Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc. Bids— Expected to be received up to 3:45 p.m. 
(EDT) on May 31. 


Food Fair Stores, Inc. (5/24) 
April 14 filed 168,833 shares of common stock. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To selling 
stockholders. Office—2223 Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Underwriters—Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co. and A, M. Kidder & Co., both of New York. 
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@ Forest City Enterprises, Inc. (5/23-27) 

Mar. 29 filed 450,000 shares common stock (par $1). Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—-For repay- 
ment of bank loans and for working capital. Office— 
17903 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, O. Underwriter—Bache 
& Co., New York. 

® Forest Hills Country Club, Ltd. (5/16-20) 

Jan. 29 filed 75,000 shares of common stock (par 10¢). 
Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—To build a country club 
in Forest Hills, L. 1., N. Y. Office—179—45 Brinckerhoff 
Ave., Jamaica 33, L. lL, N. Y. Underwriter—Jerome 
Robbins & Co., 82 Wall St., New York City. 

@ Foto-Video Electronics Corp. (6/10) 

April 26 filed 125,000 shares of class B stock. Price— 
$4 per share. Proceeds—$100,000 for research and de- 
velopment, $200,000 for working capital, and the balance 
for sales promotion expenses. Office — Cedar Grove, 
N. J. Underwriter—D. F. Bernheimer & Co., Inc., New 
York City. 

Founders Mutual Depositor Corp. (5/16-20) 
March 25 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, class A (no par). Price—$4.87% per share. 
Proceeds—To go to selling stockholders. Office—2401 
First National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter 
—Hecker & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Franklin Corp. 

April 26 tiled 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par 
value $1). Price—$10 per ghare. Proceeds—For invest- 
ment. Office-—-925 Hempstead Turnpike, Franklin 
Square, New York. Underwriter—Blair & Co. Incorpo- 
rated, New York. Offering—Expected in early June. 


® Friendly Frost Inc. (5/16-20) 

April 5 filed 150,000 shares common stock (par 10c). An 
additional 96,500 shares included in the registration state- 
ment are reserved for the company’s Employees’ Stock 
Option Plan. Price—$7.50 per share. Proceeds—For re- 
payment of bank loans, for company’s expansion pro- 
gram, and the balance for working capital. Office—123 
Frost Street, Westbury, L. I. N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Futterman Corp. (5/31-6/3) 
April 1 filed 660,000 shares of class A stock. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For acquisition 
of properties. Office—580 Fifth Avenue, New York. Un- 
derwriter—Reynolds & Co., New York. 


Gambie Brothers 

April 14 (letter of notification) 12,500 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $5) of which 11,246 shares are to be of- 
fered for subscription to stockholders of record as of 
April 26, 1960 on the basis of one new share for each share 
held. Price—To stockholders, $18.50 per share; to the 
public, $22.50 per share. Proceeds—For an expansion 
program. Office—4601 Allmond Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Underwriter — Stein Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore, Md. 


% Garrett Corp (6/15) 

May 5 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
duce presently outstanding indebtedness. Office—9851 
Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., New York. 


% Gateside-Trenton Co. 

May 9 filed $400,000 of limited partnership interests. 
Proceeds—To purchase and operate, subject to a net 
lease, the office building in Trenton, N. J., known as The 
Broad Street Bank Building. Office —521 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Underwriter—None. 


® Gem International, Inc. (5/23-6/3) 

Mar. 29 filed 150,000 shares common stock (par $1). Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—$125,000 to 
open, furnish and equip the new Wichita store being 
built for the company by others; $75,000 to open, fur- 
nish and equip the second store in St. Louis, similarly 
being built by others; $128,600 to purchase the assets of 
Embee, Inc., and Garrol, Inc., who now hold the basic 
lease on the premises used by the Kansas City operating 
company and who sublease the premises to that company: 
$208,000 for advance to the Honolulu subsidiary to en- 
able it to purchase the assets of Honden, Ltd., Honla 
Ltd., and Dacat, Ltd., which now hold the basic leases 
on the store building; $105,000 for advance to Gem 
Stores, Inc., and Gem of St. Louis, Inc., to enable those 
corporations to repay loans; and the balance for general 
corporate purposes and as needed to expand existing 
facilities and to establish new locations. Office—418 
Empire Building, Denver, Colo. Underwriters — Bos- 
worth, Sullivan & Co., Inc., Denver, Colo.; and Scherck, 
Richter Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


® General Aeromation, Inc. 

March 3 (letter of notification) 84,450 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For con- 
struction of additional vehicles, a demonstration and 
automation test center and working capital. Office — 
6011 Montgomery Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. Underwriter 
—Westheimer & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Note—The SEC 
announced the suspension of the offering on May 9. 


General Atronics Corp. (5/18-22) 

March 18 filed 155,660 shares of common stock. Price 
—$3.50 per share. 0,000 for additional lab- 
oratory and production equipment, $80,000 for additional 
developmental engineering and sales promotion of ma- 
terials handling equipment, $80,000 for investment in 
Atronic Learnings Systems, Inc., $93,000 for repayment 
of bank loans, and $157,859 for working capital. Office 
— Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. Underwriter — Harrison & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


General Drive-in Corp. (6/13-17) 
April 29 filed 180,000 shares of common stock (no par) 
of which 50,000 shares will be offered for public sale 
by the company and 130,000 are outstanding and will be 
offered by the holders thereof. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—For expansion. Office—480 
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Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Underwriter—Paine, Web- 
ber, Jackson & Curtis, Boston and New York. 


General Sales Corp. (6/20-24) 
April 28 filed 90,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—$75,000 
will be used for additional working capital, inventories 
and facilities for the Portland Discount Center; $75,000 
for the same purposes in the Salem Center; and $50,000 
to provide working capital for General Sales Acceptance 
Corp. for credit sales to member customers. The bal- 
ance of the proceeds will be used to open two new stores 
in Oregon and Idaho. Office — 1105 N. E. Broadway, 
Portland, Ore. Underwriter — Fennekohl & Co., Inc., 
New York. 
®@ General Shale Products Corp. (5/16) 
March 29 filed 220,605 shares of outstanding common 
stock (no par). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Office—Johnson City, 
Tenn, Underwriter—Equitable Securities Corp., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Glass Magic Boats, Inc. (5/23) 
Dec. 30 (letter of notification) $51,000 of six-year 612% 
convertible debentures to be offered in denominations 
of $51 each. Debentures are convertible into common 
stock at $1.50 per share. Also, 68,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents) to be offered in units of one $51 
debenture and 68 shares of common stock. Price—Of 
debentures, at par; of stock, $102 per unit. Proceeds— 
To pay off current accounts payable; purchase of raw 
materials and for expansion. Office — 2730 Ludelle 
Street, Fort Worth, Texas. Underwriter—R. A. Holman 
& Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Note—The name has been 
changed from Glass Magic, Inc. 

Glass Marine Industries, Inc. 
April 25 filed 200,000 shares of class A stock and 100,000 
shares cf common stock. The class A stock is to be of- 
fered at $2.25 per share and the common at 75 cents per 
share; and the class A and common shares are to be 
offered in units consisting of two class A and one com- 
mon. Price—$5.25 per unit. Proceeds—To develop the 
necessary production facilities to produce the company’s 
boats. Office—Humboldt, Iowa. Underwriters—Leason 
& Co., Inc., Chicago, I1l.; William B. Robinson & Co., 
Corsicana, Texas; and Bala William & Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 


® Goelet Corp. (5/23-27) 

March 1 filed $700,000 of 8% subordinated Installment 
debentures, due in March, 1970, 70,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (10 cents par) and 35,000 common stock pur- 
chase warrants (exercisable at $4.30 per share until May 
15, 1965), to be offered in units consisting of $100 of 
debentures, 10 common shares, and five warrants. Price 
—$143 per unit. Proceeds—To be applied toward the 
company’s general business activities. Office—292 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. Underwriters—Ross, Lyon & 
Co., Inc. and Globus, Inc., both of New York. 


Gorton’s of Gloucester, inc. 
March 22 (letter of notification) 10,100 shares of com- 
mon stock (no par). Price—At-the-market, estimated 
at $24% per share. Proceeds—To go to selling stock- 
holders. Office—327 Main St., Gloucester, Mass. Under- 
writer—Kidder, Peabody & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Great American Realty Corp. (5/16-20) 
April 8 filed $2,000,000 of 7% convertible debentures 
due July 1, 1975, together with 110,000 shares of out- 
standing class A stock. Price—For debentures, at 100% 
of principal amount. Proceeds—For additional working 
capital. Office—15 William St., New York. Underwriter 
—For debentures, Louis L. Rogers Co., 15 William St., 
New York City and Hilton Securities, Inc., 580 5th Ave., 
New York City. 

Gross Furnace Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
March 30 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price — $2.50 per share. 
Proceeds — For advertising, equipmert and working 
capital. Office—c/o Joseph J. Gross, 2411 Sunnybrook 
Road, Richmond, Va. Underwriter—Maryland Securities 
Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
® Growth Capital, inc. (5/23-27) 
April 14 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$20 per share. Proceeds—To provide investment 
capital and management services. Office—Bulkley Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Underwriters—McDonald & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio and Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, N. Y. 


Gulf-Tex Development, Inc. 

March 30 filed 250,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
$5 per share. Proceeds—For purchase of Pelican Island; 
for improvements on said property; and for working 
capital and other general corporate purposes, including 
the general development of the property. Office—714 
Rosenberg St., Galveston, Tex. Underwriter—Myron A. 
Lomasney & Co., New York. Offering—Expected some- 
time in June. 


% Hamilton Cosco, Inc. 

May 11 filed 300,000 shares of common stock. Price — 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To members 
of the Hamilton family (company founders), selling 
stockholders. Office — Columbus, Ind. Underwriters — 
Smith Barney & Co. Inc., New York City, and City 
Securities Corp., Indianapolis, will co-manage the group. 


Hampshire Gardens Associates (5/16) 

April 1 filed $376,000 of Limited Partnership Interests, 
to be offered in units. Price—$500 per unit. Proceeds— 
For purchase of the fee title to a garden type apartment 
community (Hampshire Gardens) consisting of 14 build- 
ings with a total of 134 apartments in Chillum, Md. Of- 
fice—375 Park Avenue, New York. Underwriter—B. C. 
Morton & Company, Inc., New York. 


Harburton Financial Corp. (5/19) 
March 21 (letter of notification) 298,500 shares of class 
A common stock—non voting (par one cent), Price—$1 
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per share. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. 
Office—56 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. Under- 
writer—Simmons, Rubin & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


@ Harnischfeger Corp. (6/15) 

May 3 filed 60,000 shares of convertible preferred stock 
(par $100). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To be applied to the repayment of a portion of 
the company’s short term bank borrowings. Underwriter 
—The First Boston Corp., New York. 


@ Harvey Aluminum (iInc.) (6/6-10) 

April 21 filed 750,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—For expansion and working capital. Office—Torrance, 
Calif. Underwriters—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Tucker, An- 
thony & R. L. Day, both of New York City. 


Hawley Products Co. (5/16) 
Mar. 29 filed 90,000 outstanding shares of common stock 
(par $5). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—To selling stockholders. Office—333-39 North Sixth St., 
St. Charles, Ill. Underwriter—Dean Witter & Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


Henderson’s Portion Pak, Inc. (5/31-6/3) 
Aprii 18 filed 200,000 shares of outstanding common 
stock (par $1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Office—4015 Laguna 
Street, Coral Gables, Fla. Underwriter—Burnham & Co., 
New York. 


@ Holt, Rinehart & Winston Inc. (5/13-16) 

March 29 filed 331,740 outstanding shares of its common 
stock (par $1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Office—New York 
City. Underwriters — Goldman, Sachs & Co., Allen & 
Co. and Shearson, Hammill & Co., all of New York. 


Howe Plastics & Chemical Companies, Inc. 
Dec. 14 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Office—125 E. 50th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Underwriter—Hilton Securi- 
ties, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Hudson Vitamin Products, Inc. (5/23-27) 
April 15 filed 212,500 outstanding shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Office—89 Seventh 
Ave., New York. Underwriter — Bear, Stearns & Co., 
New York. 


Hydra-Power Corp. (5/16-20) 

March 21 filed $600,000 of 642% subordinated deben- 
tures, due 1970, with warrants to purchase 150 com- 
mon shares for each $1,000 debenture. Price—100% of 
‘principal amount. Proceeds—$175,000 will be applied to 
the purchase of capital equipment, raw material and to 
finance work-in-process and finished products for 
Power-tronics Systems, Inc., a subsidiary engaged in 
research and development of a new line of products such 
as voltage regulators and regulated power companies; 
$225,000 to be used for similar purposes with respect 
to the operations of Electro-Powerpacs, Inc., a subsidiary 
engaged in the design and production of photographic 
and emergency lighting equipment; $100,000 for reduc- 
tion of a portion of a $200,000 bank loan; and the bal- 
ance for general corporate purposes. Office—10 Pine 
Court, New Rochelle, N. Y. Underwriters—Aetna Se- 
curities Corp. and D. Gleich Co., both of New York. 


IC inc. (5/16-20) 
June 29 filed svv,v0u shares of common stock (par $1) 
Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds—To further the corpo- 
rate purposes and in the preparation of the concentrate 
and enfranchising of bottlers, the local and national pro- 
motion and advertising of its beverages, and where 
necessary to make loans to such bottlers, etc. Office— 
704 Equitable Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriters— Pur- 
= & Co. and Amos C. Sudler & Co., both of Denver 
olo. 


Illinois Beef, L. & W. S., Inc. (6/6-10) 
April 29 filed 200,000 shares of outstanding common 
stock. Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Price—$10 
per share. Office—200 South Craig Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Underwriters—Amos Treat & Co., Inc., New York, 
and Bruno Lenchner, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Insured Mortgages of America, Inc. 
March 14 filed $1,000,000 of 542% collateral trust bonds. 
Price—At 100% of principal amount. Proceeds—To repay 
temporary bank loans and to purchase additional in- 
sured mortgage loans, and for other corporate purposes. 
it Colman Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Underwriter— 
one, 


% Interstate Finance Corp. 

May 11 filed 150,000 shares of common stock. Price — 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For general 
funds and working capital. Office—Evansville 8, Ind. 
Underwriter—Goldman, Sachs & Co. (managing) New 
York City. 


® lonics, Inc. (5/16-20) 


‘March 29 filed 75,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 


Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—Major 
portion of the net proceeds of sale of additional stock 
will be added to working capital to be applied toward 
financing an increasing volume of business and intensi- 
fied sales efforts, and toward expanding and broadening 
research and development, including activities in the 
fuel cell field. The company expects to move to larger 
quarters near Waltham, Mass., and it estimates that re- 
quirements for new equipment and other costs, includ- 
ing moving expenses, will amount to at least $300,000. 
A portion ef the proceeds of the stock sale may be ap~- 
plied to the cost of constructing the new building, but 
the company does not anticipate that in excess of $400,- 
000 of the net proceeds of this offering will be used on 
a permanent basis for such purpose. Office—152 Sixth 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. Underwriters—Lee Higginson 
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Corp., Shields & Co., and C. E. Unterberg, Towbin Co., 
all of New York. 
itemco, Inc. 
April 29 filed 200,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
$2.50 per share. Proceds—For repayment of outstanding 
debt, for instrumentation and automation of laboratory 
equipment, for expansion of existing manufacturing fa- 
cilities and the acquisition or establishment of additional 
facilities, and the balance for working capital. Office— 
18 Beechwood Avenue, Port Washington, N. Y. Under- 
writers—Morris Cohon & Company and Schrijver & Co., 
: ee of New York. Offering—Expected sometime in 
une, 


® Jersey Central Power & Light Co. (5/24) 

March 24 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1990. Proceeds—$5,800,000 will be applied to the pay- 
ment of a like amount of outstanding notes and the 
balance to 1960 construction expenditures (or reim- 
bursement of the company’s treasury thereof). Under- 
writer — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co. (managing the books), Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith (jointly). 
Bids—Expected to be received up to 11:00 a.m. (New 
York Time) on May 24 at the offices of General Public 
Utilities Corp., 67 Broad St., New York City. Information 
pe meena for May 20, between 10:00 a.m. and 

noon. 


Kenrich Petrochemicals, Inc. (5/16) 

March 29 filed $175,000 of 7% convertible subordinated 
debentures due 1970, and 55,000 shares of class A com- 
mon stock. Price—For debentures, 100% of principal 
amount; and $3.50 per class A share. Proceeds—$10,000 
will be applied towards the repayment of demand notes, 
$115,000 for new plant facilities and equipment; and the 
balance for general corporate purposes. Office—120 Wall 
St., New York. Underwriter—First Philadelphia Corp., 
New York. 


® Keystone Electronics Co., Inc. (5/13) 

Feb. 12 filed 200,C00 shares of common stock. Of this 
stock, 133,334 shares are to be offered for public sale 
for the account of the company and 66,666, being out- 
standing stock, by the holders thereof. Price — $3 per 
share (par 25 cents). Proceeds — For additional equip- 
ment and inventory; for research and development; and 
the balance for working capital. Office — 65 Seventh 
Ave., Newark, N. J. Underwriters—J. A. Winston & Co., 
Inc. and Netherlands Securities, Inc., both of New York. 

Laboratory for Electronics, Inc. (6/20-24) 

April 20 filed a maximum of 100,000 shares of common 
stock, to be initially offered to its stockholders. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For addi- 
tional working capital and expansion, and the balance 
if any, to reduce bank loans. Office—1079 Cemmon- 
wealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. Underwriter — Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Boston and New York. 


Lamour (Dorothy), Inc. 
March 30 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of class 
A common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. 
Proceeds—-For general corporate purposes. Office—65 E. 
55th Street, New York 22, N. Y. Underwriter—Invest- 
ment Securities Co. of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 


% Lasco Industries 

April 29 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (no par). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—To 
pay for a new building. Office—2939 S. Sunol Dr., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—Holton, Henderson & Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


% Lee Motor Products, Inc. (6/27-7/1) 

May 6 filed 167,000 shares of class A common stock (par 
$1). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—$150,000 will be used 
to repay existing obligations to banks incurred in March 
of 1960 to retire trade accounts and for other working 
capital purposes; approximately $50,000 will be used 
to finance expansion of warehouse facilities; and the 
balance of $207,000 will be added to the company’s gen- 
eral funds and used as working capital. Office — 4701 
Gladstone Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Underwriter—Godfrey, 
Hamilton, Magnus & Co., Inc., New York. 


Liberty Records, Inc. 

April 1 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par 50c). 
Price—Approximately $8.00 per share. Proceeds—To be 
added to the company’s general corporate funds, sub- 
stantially to meet increased demands on working cap- 
ital. Office—6920 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Underwriter — Crowell, Weedon & Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Offering—Expected mid to late May. 


Litecraft Industries, Ltd. (5/23-27) : 
March 29 filed $750,000 of 6%% subordinated sinking 
fund debentures, due 1980, and an undetermined num- 
ber of common shares, to be offered in units. Price—$500 
per unit plus accrued interest from May 1, 1960. Pro- 
ceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office—Passaic, 
N. J. Underwriter—P. W. Brooks & Co., New York. 


® Lite-Vent Industries, Inc. (5/26) 

March 25 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$5.20 per share. Proceeds—To be added to com- 
pany’s general funds, of which $200,000 will be used for 
repayment of indebtedness, $45,000 to acquire additional 
roll forming machinery and equipment, $74,000 to re- 
pay advances by two officers, and the balance for work- 
ing capital and other corporate purposes. Office—14637 
Meyers Road, Detroit, Mich. Underwriters—Peter Mor- 
gan & Co., and Philips, Rosen & Appel, both of New 
York City. 

Magrasync Corp. 

Feb. 26 filed 200,000 shares of capital stock. Price — $5 
per share. Proceeds—To repay interim loans up to $100,- 
000 to Taylor & Co.; $100,000 for expansion of labora- 
tory facilities and personnel for research and develop- 
ment; $100,000 to increase plant production facilities; 
$116,000 for tooling and production of proprietary items; 
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$110,000 for increase of inventory; $75,000 for research 
and development; and $2,000 for documentary stamps; 
$1 10,000 will be added to working capital; and the re- 
maining $88,400 is unallocated. Office—5546 Satsuma 
Ave., North Hollywood, Calif. Underwriter—Taylor and 
Company, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Magnin (Joseph) Co., Inc. (5/16-20) 
March 25 filed $1,250,000 of 15-year convertible sub- 
ordinated debentures due May 1, 1975, and 78,000 shares 
of common stock (par $1). The debentures and 35,000 
common shares are to be offered for public sale by the 
issuing company and the remaining 43,000 common 
shares by the present stockholders thereof. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Preoceeds—For the purchase of 
the Blum’s interest in Specialty Shops, Inc., and the bal- 
ance for general corporate purposes. Office—Stockton 
and O’Farrell Sts., San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter— 
F. S. Smithers & Co., New York City and San Francisco. 

Majestic Utilities Corp. 
April 29 filed $300,000 of 6% convertible 10-year de- 
bentures, $250 face value, 30,000 shares of common stock, 
and options to purchase an additional 30,000 shares. It 
is proposed to offer these securities for public sale in 
units (1,200), each consisting of $250 face amount of de- 
bentures, 25 shares of common stock, and options to 
to purchase an additional 25 common shares. Price— 
$350 per unit. Proceeds—To he applied in part payment 
of a $250,310 bank loan and the balance to be added to 
working capital and used for general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—1111 Stout Street, Denver, Colo. Under 
writer—Purvis & Company, Denver, Colo. 
® Marquette Corp. (5/16-20) 
March 28 filed 461,431 shares of common stock, of which 
391,431 shares will be offered for public sale. The shares 
to be offered for public sale include 275,031 shares to 
be offered for the account of the company and 116,400 
which are outstanding and will be offered for the ac- 
count of holders thereof. The remaining 70,000 shares 
are to be reserved for issuance under a new stock option 
plan. Price—For public offering, to be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—$400,000 will be expended for 
the acquisition of land, construction of a new plant, and 
installation of machinery and equiment for the enlarge- 
ment of the company’s welding electrode manufacturing 
capacity; an additional $100,000 will be used to retire 
notes payable to officers; and the balance will be added 
to working capital and approximately $1,000,000 may 
be used to reduce temporarily present bank borrowings. 
Office—307 East Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Underwriters—Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York; 
and Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood, Minneapolis, Minn, 
® Maryland Credit Finance Corp. (5/23-27) 
March 29 filed 28,250 common shares, of which 25,000 
shares are being sold for the account of the issuing 
company, and 3 shares are being offered for the 
account of the present holders thereof. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For working capital 
and the reduction of short-term indebtedness. Office— 
Easton, Md. Underwriter—Alex Brown & Sons, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Mattel, Inc. (5/31-6/3) 
April 18 filed 300,000 shares of common stock, (par $1), 
of which 50,000 shares are to be offered for public sale 
for the account of the issuing company and 250,000 shares 
now outstanding, by the holders thereof. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For additional work- 
ing capital. Office—5150 Rosecrans Avenue, Hawthorne, 
Calif. Underwriter—Bache & Co., New York. 
@ Mays (J. W.), Inc. (5/16-20) 
March 29 filed 317,500 shares of outstanding common 
stock (par $1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds — To selling stockholder. Office — Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Underwriter — Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith Inc., New York City. 


McCormick Selph Associates, Inc. 

April 15 filed 130,000 shares of capital stock, of which 
100,000 shares will be offered for public sale by the is- 
suing company and 30,000 shares, being outstanding, by 
the holders thereof. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To reduce outstanding indebtedness, to 
reduce accounts payable, and for additional working 
capital. Office—2308 San Felipe Rd., Hollister, Calif. Un- 
derwriter—Wilson, Johnson & Higgins, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


McGowen Glass Fibers Corp. (5/31-6/3) 
April 27 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—$2 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For general corporate purposes. Office — 829 
Newark Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. Underwriter—Sim- 
mons, Rubin & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Medallion Pictures Corp. (5/16-20) 
March 29 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 642% con- 
vertible subordinated debentures due March 30, 1968. 
Price—At 100%. Proceeds—For general corporate pur- 
poses, Office—200 W. 57th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Underwriter—Hancock Securities Corp., New York, N. Y. 


@ Metalcraft Inc. (5/16-20) 

March 28 (letter of notification) 85,700 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office—8608- 
130th Street, Richmond Hill 18, N. Y. Underwriters— 
First Broad Street Corp.; Bruno-Lenchner Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Russell & Saxe; V. S. Wickett & Co., Inc. 
and Street & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Miami Tile & Terrazzo, Inc. 

March 11 filed 125,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$4 per share. 150,000 as reduction of 
temporary bank loans, $140,000 in reduction of accounts 
payable, $65,000 to repay notes and loans payable to 
Barney B. and Nathan S. Lee, and the balance for gen- 
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eral corporate purposes. Office—6454 N. E. 4th Ave., 
Miami, Fla. Underwriter — Plymouth Bond & Share 
Corp., Miami. Fla. 

Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. (6/1) 
April 20 filed $30,000,000 of first mortgage pipe line 
bonds, series due 1980. Proceeds—For construction pro- 
gram. Office—500 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. Un- 
derwriter — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & 
Co., Inc. Bids—Expected to be received up to 11 a.m. 
(EDST) on June 1, Suite 1730, 165 Broadway, New 
York. Information Meeting—Scheduled for 11:30 a.m. 
(EDST), May 31, 5th floor, 20 Exchange Place, New 
York City. 
® Midwestern Gas Transmission Co. (5/23-27) 
April 22 filed $60,000,000 of first mortgage pipe line 
bonds, series due June 1, 1980, with attached warrants 
for the purchase of 240,000 shares of common stock 
(par $5). The bonds will be offered in denominations 
of $1,000 with attached warrants for the purchase of 
four shares of common stock at $15 per share on and 
after Jan. 1, 1964 through Dec. 31, 1973. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds— To finance con- 
struction of two natural gas pipe line systems. Office— 
Tennessee Building, Houston, Texas. Underwriters — 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; White, Weld & Co., 
and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., all of New York. 

Midwestern Indemnity Co. 

March 25 (letter of notification) 15,832 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $5) to be offered for subscription by 
stockholders of record at the close of business on March 
4, 1960 in the ratio of one share for each three shares 
held. Offering expires on May 5, 1960. Price—$17 per 
share. Proceeds—For working capital. Address—Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Underwriter—W. D. Gradison & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Miller & Van Winkle Co. (5/23-27) 

April 7 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of class A 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—155 Sherman Ave., 
Paterson, N. J. Underwriter—Whitmore, Bruce & Co., 
Wew York, N. Y. 

Milwaukee Gas Light Co. (5/17) 

March 25 filed $22,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
due 1985. Proceeds—Together with $4,000,008 to be re- 
ceived from the sale of additional common stock to 
American Natural Gas Co. (parent) and treasury funds, 
will be used to pay off $11,115,000 of bank borrowings 
for construction purposes and to provide additional 
funds for current construction expenditures or reim- 
burse the company’s treasury therefor. Office — 626 
East Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly). Bids 
-—Tentatively to be received on May 17 at 10:30 a.m. 
EDST) at the offices of the American Natural Gas Co., 
ite 1730, 165 Broadway, New York City. Information 
Meeting—Scheduled for May 16 at 11:00 am. (EDST) 
18th floor, 70 Broadway, New York City. 

Missile Electronics, Inc. (5/16-20) 

Feb. 5 filed 214,500 shares of common stock, of which 
200,000 shares will be sold for the company’s account 
and the remaining 14,500 shares will be offered for the 
account of certain selling stockholders. Price—$3 per 
share. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office 
-——89 West 3rd St., New York City. Underwriter—Pleas- 
ant Securities Co. of Newark, N. J. 


@® Mister Service, Inc. (5/13-16) 

April 11 (letter of notification) 80,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 20 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds 
-—For general corporate purposes. ice—338 Lafayette 
Street, Newark, N. J. Underwriter—Jacey Securities 
Co., New York, N. Y. 


@ Monarch Tile Manufacturing, Inc. (5/16) 

March 22 filed 58,337 shares of common stock (par $5) of 
which 30,000 shares are to be offered for public sale in 
behalf of the issuing company, and the remaining 28,337 
éhares are to be offered for the accounts of certain selling 
étockholders. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds — For repayment of bank loans and for general 
corporate purposes. Office—Oakes Street at Avenue B, 
San Angelo, Texas. Underwriter—Rauscher, Pierce & 
Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas. 


Monowalil Homes, Inc. 
April 22 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To pay an outstanding note, purchase of land, 
equipment and for working capital. Office—546 Equi- 
table Building, Baltimore 2, Md. Underwriter—Ameri- 
can Diversified Securities, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


i emapomery Ward Credit Corp. (6/27-7/1) 

y 5 filed $50,000,000 of debentures, 1980 series. Price 
-—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To be added 
to general funds and will be available for the purchase 
of deferred payment accounts from Montgomery Ward 
& Co., Inc. Office—100 West Tenth St., Wilmington, 
Del, Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New York. 


Movielab Film Laboratories Inc. 

y 4 filed 100,000 shares of class A common stock (par 
$1) including 62,500 shares to be offered for public sale 
by the company and 37,500 shares which are outstanding 
and will be offered by the holder thereof. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For general corpo- 
rate purposes. Office--619 West 54th St., New York. Un- 
derwriter—Granbery, Marache & Co., New York. 


r Mustang Lubricant, Inc. 
Be 9 filed 80.000 shares of class A common stock. 
Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For general corporate 
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purposes. Office—Denver, Colo. Underwriter—To be 


supplied by amendment. 

Namm-Loeser’s Inc. (5/31) 

April 27 filed 217,278 shares of common stock (par $1). 
The company proposes to offer 108,000 shares of new 
common stock for subscription by holders of outstand- 
ing stock of record May 31, at the rate of one new share 
for each three shares held. Arebec Corp., of New York, 
which owns 109,278 common shares, has entered into 
an agreement to sell said shares to the underwriter. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To be 
added to company’s general funds and will enable it to 
use all or part of the proceeds in the reduction of bank 
indebtedness. Office — 2301 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. Underwriter—Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., New 
York. 

®@ National Cash Register Co. (6/2) 

April 29 filed $40,000,000 of sinking fund debentures, 
due June 1, 1985. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To repay current bank loans and for working 
capital. Office—Main and K Sts., Dayton,, Ohio. Under- 
writer—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., New York. Listing— 
Application will be made to list the debentures on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

National Old Line Life Insurance Co. (5/24) 

April 12 filed 128,329 shares of class BB (non-voting) 
common stock, of which 43,329 shares are to be offered 
for the account of the issuing company and 80,000 shares 
representing outstanding stock, are to be offered 
for the account of the present holders thereof. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds — For general 
corporate purposes. Office — Little Rock, Ark. Under- 
writer—Equitable Securities Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 
®@ National Lawnservice Corp. (5/23-27) 
Jan. 11 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—$3 per share. Pre- 
ceeds — For general corporate purposes. Office — 41\) 
Livingston Avenue, North Babylon, N. Y. Underwriter 
—Fund Planning Inc., New York, N. Y. 


® National Packaging Corp. (5/23-27) 

March 30 filed 60,000 of common capital stock (par $1). 
Price—$6 per share. Proceeds—To retire $87,000 of in- 
debtedness, to purchase $18,000 of additional machinery 
and equipment, to set up a small plant (at cost of 
$28,000) on the West Coast to service the fruit tray and 
vegetable tray business in that area, and for working 
capital. Office — 3002 Brooklyn Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Underwriter—First Securities Corp., 212 W. Jefferson St., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind 


% National Research Associates, Inc. 

May 2 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds 
—For repayment of short-term indebtedness, experi- 
mentation and research, cost of sales organization, pre- 
production costs and working capital. Address—P. 
Box 115, College Park, Md. Underwriter—None. 


National Union Life Insurance Co. 
March 29 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 50 cents). Price—$4 per share. Proceeds 
—For expenses in the operation of an insurance com- 
pany. Address—Montgomery, Ala. Underwriter—Frank 
B. Bateman, Ltd., Palm Beach, Fla. 


Newark Electronics Corp. (5/16-20) 
March 17 filed 200,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Preoceeds—To be added 
to the company’s working capital. Office—223 West 
Madison St., Chicago, Ill. Underwriter—H. M. Byllesby 
& Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


@ New Jersey Natural Gas Co. 

March 29 filed $3,830,000 of convertible debentures, 
544% series due 1970, being offered to holders of its out- 
standing common stock at the rate of $4 principal amount 
of convertible debentures for each share held of record 
May 6, to expire on May 27 at 3:30 p.m. (EDST). The 
debentures will be sold at principal amount in denomi- 
nations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000 and multiplies of $1,000, 
and will be convertible into stock beginning Jan. 1, 1961, 
at the rate of $22 of debentures for each share of com- 
mon. Proceeds—To be applied to the partial payment of 
short-term bank loans outstanding in the amount of $5,- 
000,000 and obtained in connection with the company’s 
construction program. Office—601 Bangs Ave., Asbury 
Park, N. J. Underwriter—Allen & Co., New York. 


North Central Co. (5/27) 

March 11 filed 420,945 shares of common stock (par $1). 
The company proposes to offer 142,860 shares for cash sale 
at $7 per share. Additional shares (amount unspecified) 
are to be offered in exchange for outstanding shares of 
North Central Life Insurance Co., of St. Paul. The rate 
of exchange is to be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—To be added to the general funds of the company. 
oe Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. Underwriter 
—None. 


North Washington Land Co. 
May 3 filed $1,600,000 of first mortgage participation 
certificates. Price—The certificates will be offered at a 
discount of 17.18% from face value. Proceeds—For the 
primary purpose of refinancing existing loans. Office— 
1160 Rockville Pike, Rockville, Md. Underwriter—In- 
vestor Service Securities, Inc. 


Nuclear nee Co., Inc. 
April 18 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of common 
(par 33.3 cents). Price—$10 per share. Proceeds 
—To replace bank financing, reduce accounts payable, 
purchase machinery and equipment and for working 
capital. Office—65 Ray St., Pleasanton, Calif. Under- 
writer—Pacific Investment Brokers, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 


Obear-Nester Glass Co. (5/23-27) 
April 14 filed 210,045 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment: Proceeds — To 
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selling stockholders. Office—Broadway and 20th, East 
St. Louis, Ill. Underwriter—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Smith Inec., New York. 

® OK Rubber Welders, Inc. (5/23-6/3) 

Mar. 29 filed 50,000 shares common stock (par $10). Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—Together 
with the proceeds of a $1,100,000 insurance company 
loan and $700,000 realized from the sale of installment 
notes to its wholly-owned susbidiary finance company, 
OK Acceptance Corp., will be used to reduce bank loans 
in the amount of $1,300,000; to repay other indebtedness 
in the amount of $228,600; and the balance of approxi- 
mately $800,000 will be added to working capital. Office 
—551 Rio Grande Avenue, Littleton, Colo. Underwriter 
—Bosworth, Sullivan & Co., Inc., Denver, Colo. 


® Otarion Listener Corp. (5/17) 

March 28 filed 141,750 shares of common stock (par 10c). 
Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—Company will apply $150,- 
000 to repay existing short-term obligations to banks; 
$60,000 in payment for the net assets and name of Taconic 
Factors, Inc. ,the stock of which is presently owned by 
Leland E. Rosemond, President and Board Chairman of 
Otarion; $100,000 for dealer and consumer advertising 
of the company’s new model hearing aids; $40,000 for 
the establishment of production and sales facilities of a 
low-cost hearing aid in the European common market; 
$35,000 for research and development of subminiature 
products; and the balance of approximately $100,000 to 
be added initially to working capital and used for gen- 
eral corporate purposes, including financing of finished 
and semi-finished inventory. Office—Scarborough Park, 
Ossining, N. Y. Underwriter—D. A. Lomasney & Co., 
New York. 

Ott Chemical Co. (5/23-26) 

March 17 filed $450,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures due May 1, 1970. The company proposes to 
offer the debentures for subscription by common stock- 
holders of record May 1, 1960, at the rate of a $100 
debenture for each 3.11 shares then held. Price—100% 
of principal amount. Proceeds—For retirement of a note, 
for additional and improvements to properties, for 
equipment and the balance for working capital and 
other purposes. Office — 500 Agard Road, Muskegon, 
Mich. Underwriter—H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., Chicago, 
Illinois, 
®@ Oxford Manufacturing Co., Inc. (6/13-20) 
May 3 filed 240,000 shares of class A common stock (par 
$1), of which 160,000 shares are now outstanding and 
are to be offered for public sale by the present holders 
thereof and the remaining 80,000 shares will be offered 
by the issuing company. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—$150,000 will be used for the 
purchase of additional machinery and equipment to be 
installed in certain new manufacturing plant facilities, 
construction of which has been completed; the balance 
of the proceeds will be used for general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—151 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Underwriters—W. C. Langley & Co., New York; and 
Courts & Co., Atlanta and New York. 


@® Pacemaker Boat Trailer Co., Inc. (5/16-20) 

Feb. 29 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$l per share. Proceeds— 
For purchase of equipment, raw materials and working 
caiptal. Office—622 E. Glenolden Ave., Glenolden, Pa. 
Underwriters—Jacey Securities Co., and First City Secu- 
rities, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Pacific Ceast Properties, Inc. (5/31-6/3) 
April 19 filed 2,610,301 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 917,835 shares will be offered at $10 per share 
to the holders of Food Giant Markets, Inc. common, 
preferred, and employee stock options. Price—For re- 
mainder of offering to be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—$906,000 toward cost of property acquisition and 
the remainder for general corporate purposes. Office— 
Beverly Hills, Calif. Underwriter—Bear, Stearns & Co. 


Pacific Panel Co. (5/23-27) 

Feb. 8 filed 100,000 shares of class A common stock, 
subsequently increased to 150,000 shares (par 50 cents). 
Price—$3. Procee or reduction of indebtedness, 
for working capital; for establishment of three addi- 
tional outlets and to provide additional working capital 
for a new subsidiary. Office—1212 West 26th Street, 
ees Wash. Underwriter—Frank Karasik & Co., 
ne. 


Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp. (5/23-27) 
March 24 filed $2,500,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures due April 1975. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—$600,000 will be used to retire a 
like amount of 64%% promissory notes; $431,250 to pay 
the balance of the negotiated price for the minority 
interest of Utah Construction & Mining Co. in Stockton 
Elevators, a subsidiary; and the balance for working 
capital. Office—62 Townsend St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Underwriters—Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco and 
nas York, and Hooker & Fay, Inc., of San Francisco, 

alif. 


Patrick County Canning Co., Inc. (5/31-6/3) 
March 25 filed 140,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
$3 per share. Proceeds—About $162,000 will be applied 
to the payment of certain indebtedness; $25,000 for ad- 
ditional machinery and equipment; and $118,752 for 
working capital, promotion and advertising. Office— 
52 Broadway, New York. Underwriter — G. Everett 
Parks & Co., Inc., New York. 


Pearson Corp. 
March 30 filed 50,000 shares of common stock. Pricee—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—$60,000 will be 
utilized to repay the company’s indebtedness to Busi- 
ness Development Co. of Rhode Island; the balance will 
be added to working capital for general. corporate pur- 


poses, principally to finance inventory and for other 
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manufacturing costs.. Office—1 Constitution St., Bristol, 
R. I. Underwriter—R..A. Holman & Co., Inc., New York. 
Offering—Expected in June. 

Pendieton Tool industries, Inc. (5/16-20) 
March 25 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
tire a 5% note given to the V-T Co. in partial payment 
of its business and certain of its assets, and the remainder 
of the net proceeds will be added to working capital. 
Office—2209 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. Under- 
writers—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York; and Mc- 
Donald & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


@ Peoples Telephone Corp. (5/16) 

March 29 filed 15,250 shares of common stock (par $50) 
to be offered to stockholders of record on May 13, 1960, 
at the rate of one additional share for each two shares 
then held with rights to expire at 3:30 p.m. (EDT) on 
June 15. Price—$75 per share. Proceeds—$1,100,000 will 
be used to repay in part short-term bank loans of $1,- 
600,000 incurred during 1959 to provide funds for the 
company’s continuing program of modernization, im- 
provement and expansion; the balance of the proceeds 
will be added to its general funds. Office—218 South 
Washington Street, Butler, Pa. Underwriter—None. 


Philippine Oil Development Co., Inc. 
March 30 filed 103,452,615 shares of capital stock, to be 
offered for subscription by stockholders at the rate of 
one new share for each 5% shares held. Price — To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To be added to the 
company’s working capital. Offiee — Soriano Bldg., 
Manila, Philippines. Underwriter—None. 

Pioneer Metais, Inc. (5/31-6/3) 
April 20 (letter of notification) 100.000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To retire outstanding bank loans, inventory pur- 
chases, expansion and for working capital. Office—1900 
N. E. Miami Court, Miami, Fla. Underwriter—Hancock 
Securities Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Piper Aircraft Corp. (5/23-27) 
April 15 filed 100,000 shares of common stock, (par $1). 
Price—To be related to the current market for outstand- 
ing shares at the time of offering. Proceeds—To repay a 
$1,000,000 short-term bank loan. Office—820 East Bald 
Eagle St., Lock Haven, Pa. Underwriter—The First Bos- 
ton Corp., New York. 


@ Plastic & Fibers, Inc. 

Jan. 18 (letter of notification) 85,714 shares of common 
stock (par 40 cents). Price—$3.50 per share. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Office — Whitehead 
Ave., South River, N. J. Underwriter—Arnold Malkan 
& Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Note—This issue is to be 
page a and a new filing will be made by Murphy & 

o., Ine. 


Precision Circuits, Inc. (5/23) 

March 7 filed $250,000 of convertible subordinated de- 
bentures, due April 1, 1970, and 37,500 shares of common 
stock (par 20 cents) to be offered in units consisting of 
one $100 debenture and 15 common shares. Price—$150 
per unit. Proceeds—For equipping of new facilities, and 
for general corporate purposes. Offiee—705 South Fulton 
Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. Underwriter—Myron A. 
Lomasney & Co., New York. 


® Provident Fund for Income, Inc. 
Dec. 23 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—For in- 
vestment. Office—3 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Underwriter—Provident Management Cerp., same ad- 
dress. Offering—Expected in late June. 


Pyramid Electric Co. 

April 1 filed 89,675 shares of common stock to be issued 
to holders of the company’s outstanding stock purchase 
warrants at the rate of one share for each warrant at a 
price of $3.25 per share. The warrants were issued in 
and after May, 1954, in connection with a previous pub- 
lic offering and included 46,000 to the underwriter, S. 
D. Fuller & Co., and 46,000 to the company’s officers 
and employees. At present there are 89,675 warrants 
outstanding. The warrants are exercisable until June 25, 
1960. Office—52 Broadway, New York. Offering—Ex- 
pected in late May. 


® Pyramid Mouldings, Inc. 

March 30 filed 158,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
of which 3,588 shares are to be offered for public sale by 
the issuing company and the balance, being outstanding 
stock, by present holders thereof. Price—$11 per share. 
Proceeds—-to be added to the company’s working capital 
and used for general corporate purposes. Office—5353 
West Armstrong Ave., Chicago, Ill. Underwriters—A. C. 
Allyn & Co., Inc., and Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co., both of 
Chicago, Ill. Nete — This statement has been withdrawn. 


Rajac Self-Service, Inc. (5/16) 
March 18 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Office—11 E. Second 
Street, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Underwriter—-Walter R. Blaha 
& Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 


@ Raymond Corp. 

March 22 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $5). Price —$20 per share. Proceeds 
— For general corporate purposes. Office — Village of 
Greene, County of Chenango, of New York. Underwriter 
—George D. B. Bonbright & Co., Rochester, New York. 
Offering—Imminent. 


® Reeves Broadcasting & Development Corp. 
(6/13-17) 

March 30 filed 487,392 shares of common stock, of which 

300,000 shares are to be publicly offered and 187,392 

shares are to be purchased by Christiana Oil at $4.75 

per share and distributed as a dividend to its 2,800 

stockholders. -. .Price-—$5. per share. Proceeds—To pay 


a $110,000 bank note and for general corporate purposes, 
Office—304 East 44th St., New York. Underwriter— 
Laird & Co. Corp., New York. 


® Reliance Manufacturing Co. (5/23) 

March 28 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par $5), 
of which 40,000 shares are to be offered for public sale 
for account of company. The remaining 110,000 shares 
are now outstanding and are to be offered for sale by 
the present holder thereof. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For repayment of short-term 
bank debt. Office—350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Underwriter 
—Glore, Forgan & Co., New York. 

® Renner, Inc. (5/13-16) 

March 11 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par.50 cents). Price—$4 per share. Proceeds 
—For working capital. Office — 1530 Lombard St., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Underwriter — Stroud & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Republic Ambassador Associates 
April 29 filed $10,000,000 of Limited Partnership In- 
terests, to be offered in units. Price—$10,000 per unit. 
Proceeds—To purchase hotels in Chicago from a Webb 
& Knapp subsidiary. Office—111 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Underwriter—Lee Higginson Corp., New 
York. Offering—Expected in late June. 


Republic Graphics Inc. (5/31-6/3) 

April 29 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office — 134 Spring 
Street, New York, N. Y. Underwriters—Theodore Arrin 
& Co., Inc., 82 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y.; T. M. 
Kirsch & Co., and Robert A. Martin Associates, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


Safticraft Corp., Patterson, La. (5/31-6/3) 
April 29 filed 275,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—The company 
proposes to use $50,000 to expand its efforts in the sale 
of Safticraft boats nationally; $250,000 for reduction of 
short-term borrowings; and the remaining $293,500 to 
be advanced to du Pont, Inc. as additional working cap- 
ital necessary in the financing of increased inventories 
and receivables incident to the increased sales volume of 
Dupont. Underwriter — George, O’Neill & Co., Inc., 
New York. 


* Sateliite Food Service, Inc. 

May 6 (letter of notification) 130,000 shares of cumula- 

tive participating preferred stock (par 10 cents). Price— 

$1 per share. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. 

- ila Brodatiway, Néw ‘York, N. Y. Underwriter— 
one. 


% Saucon Development Corp. (6/27-7/1) 

April 28 (letter of notification) an undetermined num- 
ber of shares of common stock (par $1) not to exceed 
$300,000. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office — c/o Wallace F. Mc- 
Quade, Pres., 246 Beaconsfield Blvd., Beaconsfield, Que- 
bec, Canada. Underwriter—P. Michael & Co., 69 Passaic 
St., Garfield, N. J. 


% Savannah Electric & Power Co. 

May 11 filed $5,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, due 
1990, and $3,000,000 of debentures, due June 1, 1985. 
Proceeds—For payment of outstanding notes and for 
construction expenses. Office—Savannah, Ga. Under- 
writer — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and White Weld & Co. (jointly); The 
First Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith Inc. 


Savannah Newspapers, Inc. (6/8) 
April 20 filed 480,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—-$5.25 per share in lots of 20,000 or more; other- 
wise $5.55 per share. Office—Savannah, Ga. Underwriter 
—Johnson, Lane, Space Corp., Savannah, Ga. 


® Schaevitz Engineering (5/16-20) 

March 29 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of class 
A common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. 
Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Address—U. 
S. Route 130 and Schaevitz Boulevard Pennsauken 
Township, N. J. Underwriter—Woodcock, Moyer, Fricke 
& French, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


% Sea-Highways, Inc. 

May 9 filed 150,000 shares of common stock. Price—$2 
per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—Pan- 
American Bank Bldg., Miami, Fla, Underwriter—John R. 
Maher A&sociate’, of New York. 


Security Industrial Loan Association (5/23-27) 
April 13 filed $500,000 of 7% convertible subordinated 
debentures due May 1, 1975, and 50,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Prices—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To be available for loans to customers. Office— 
Central National Bank Building, Richmond, Va. Under- 
writer—-Lee Higginson Corp., New York. 


® Service Instrument Corp. (5/23-7) 

March 23 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For general corporate purposes. Office — 693 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Underwriter — Pearson, 
Murphy & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


® Servonics, Inc. (5/16-20) 

Feb. 25 filed 76,600 shares of common stock (par $1) to 
be issued to stockholders. The company will issue trans- 
ferable subscription warrants: evidencing (a) rights to 
subscribe for ene new share of common stock for each 
five shares held on the record date, and (b) the privi- 
lege of subscribing for such of the shares offered as are 
not subscribed for upon the exercise of rights, if any, 
subject to allotment. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office 
822 North Henry St., Alexandria, Va. Dealer-Manager— 


‘Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York. 
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Shellmak Corp...‘ ° ere on 
May 2 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($2 per share). Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office — 14702 Hawthorne 
Boulevard, Lawndale, Calif. Underwriter — Binder & 
Co. Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sierra Electric Corp. (5/23-27) 
March 29 filed 100,000 snares of common stock, of which 
80,000 shares are to be sold for the account of the 
issuing company and 20,000 shares are to be sold for 
the account of the present holder thereof. Price—$9 
per share (par $1). Proceeds—To reduce bank loans and 
for working capital. Office—Gardena, Calif. Underwriter 
—Marron, Sloss & Co., Inc., New York City. 
® Simmonds Precision Products, Inc. (6/6-10) 
March 30 filed 112,500 shares of common stock (par 
$1) constituting its first public offering, of which 100,000 
shares are to be offered for public sale by the issuing 
company and 12,500 shares being outstanding stock, by 
Geoffrey R. Simmonds, president. Price — To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds — To be added to com— 
pany’s working capital, thereby reducing the amount 
of funds required to be borrowed under its revolving 
credit agreement and putting the company in a more 
favorable position to secure, through borrowings, such 
additional funds as may be required from time to time. 
Office—105 White Plains Rd., Tarrytown, N. Y. Under- 
writer—Shearson, Hammill & Co., New York. 


Sire Plan of Normandy Isle, Inc. (5/16) 
March 9 filed $225,000 of 10-year 7% debentures and 
4,500 shares of $3.50 cumulative, non-callable, partici- 
pating preferred stock (par $5), to be offered in units, 
each unit consisting of one $50 debenture and one pre- 
ferred share. Price—$100 per unit. Proceeds — To fi- 
nance acquisition. Office—Ingraham Bldg., Miami, Fla. 
Underwriter—Sire Plan Portfolios, Inc., New York. 

Skyline Homes, Inc. 
April 15 filed 115,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To be added to the company’s working capital 
and used for general corporate purposes. Office—2520 
By-Pass Road., Elkhart, Ind. Underwriter—Rodman & 
Renshaw, Chicago, Ill. Offering—Expected in mid-June. 


Smilen Food Stores, Inc. (5/16-20) 

March 25 filed in association with Heritage Industrial 
Corp. 200,000 shares of Smilen common (par $1) and 
200,000 shares of Heritage (par $1). It is proposed to offer 
these securities for public sale in units, each unit 
consisting of one share of Smilen and one share of 
Heritage stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—Smilen will use $95,000 of its share of the 
proceeds for remaining payments under a contract 
for purchase of two supermarkets and commissary 
from Windmill Fecod Stores, Inc.; $300,000 for in- 
ventory and supplies for the opening of three new 
supermarkets; $300,000 to repay bank loans; and 
the balance for general corporate purposes. Heri- 
tage will use its share of the stock as follows: 
$175,000 for construction and equipping of a supermar- 
ket in Franklin Square, L. I., to be leased to Smilen; 
$500,000 to purchase fixtures and equipment to be leased 
to Smilen for use in the three supermarkets to be con- 
structed for Smilen by others; $25,000 to pay an in- 
debtedness due Smilen; and the balance for general 
corporate purposes. Office — 47-02 Metropolitan Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥Y. Underwriter—Federman, Stonehill & 
Co., New York City. 


Southeastern Security Insurance Co. 
March 25 filed 2,133,333 shares of common stock (par 
$1), of which 1,633,333 shares are to be publicily offered; 
$500,000 of these shares are reserved for the granting of 
restricted stock options to management officials and 
employees. Price — $3 per share for public offering. 
Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Office—707 
Market St., Knoxville, Tenn. Underwriter—Lucien L. 
Bailey & Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
® Southern Electric Generating Co. (6/2) 
April 25 filed $40,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
of 1960 due June 1, 1992. Proceeds—For capital expen- 
ditures. Office—600 North 18th Street, Birmingham, Ala. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive ened 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merri 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., and Blyth & Co., 
Ine. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co.; White, Weld & 
Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Eastman Dil- 
lon, Union Securities & Co.; Equitable Securities Corp. 
and Drexel & Co. (jointly). Information Meetine - 
Scheduled for,May 31, 1960, at the First National City 
Bank of New York, 5th floor, 20 Exchange Place, New 
York City at 3:00 p.m. (EDST). Bids—Expected to be 
received on June 2, or subsequently on such day and 
time as shall be designated by the company by tele- 
graphic notice to prospective bidders. 


@ Southwest Forest Industries, Inc. (5/23-27) 
Jan, 29 filed $12,000,000 of 6%% subordinated income 
debentures, due Jan. 1, 1985 and 360,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1), to be offered in units of $100 of 
debentures and 3 shares of common. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds—For working capital 
and the construction of new plant. Office—444 First 
National Bank Building, Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter— 
White, Weld & Co., New York City. 


Southwest Indemnity & Life Insurance Co. (6/1) 
Mar. 29 filed 238,590 shares of common stock (no par). 
The company proposes to offer this stock for subscription 
by common stockholders of record May 1, 1960, at the 
rate of one new share for each 2% shares then held. 
Unsubscribed shares will be offered to certain persons, 
some of whom are directors and stockholders of the 
company, together with stock purchase warrants for 
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23,859 shares, for purchase for investment. Price—-To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To be used for the 
company’s general insurance business, thus enabling the 
company to acquire additional reinsurance agreements 
with other insurance companies, service such agreements 
and meet legal reserve requirements with respect to 
additional insurance in force thus acquired. Office—2013 
Cedar Springs, Dallas, Tex. Underwriter—None. 


Southwestern Oil Producers, Inc. 
March 23 filed 700,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
$2 per share. Proceeds—For the drilling of three wells 
and the balance for working capital. Office—2720 West 
Mockingbird Lane, Dallas. 
@ (A. G.) Spaiding & Bros. Inc. (6/7) 
May 2 filed 85,484 shares of common stock, to be of- 
fered for subscription on the basis of one new share for 
each 10 shares held of record June 7, 1960. Price—$20 
per share. The Pyramid Rubber Co., the largest individ- 
ual stockholder, owning 178,978 shares, has agreed to 
purchase at the offering price within five days after 
the expiration of the subscription offer (June 24, 1960), 
all of the stock not sold to the company’s stockholders. 
Pyramid Rubber may within 30 days thereafter resell 
for investment at the offering price some of the stock 
it shall acquire to other persons (not exceeding 15) who 
may be stockholders, officers or directors of the com- 
pany. Office—Chicopee, Mass. Underwriter—None. 


@ Spartans Industries, Inc. (5/23-7) 

March 31 filed 120,000 outstanding shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Office — 1 West 34th 
St., New York. Underwriters—Shearson, Hammill & Co., 
and J. C. Bradford & Co., both of New York. 

% Speed-Way Food Stores Inc. 

April 27 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Office—847 E. New 
York Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter— J. J. 
Krieger & Co. Inc., New York, N. Y. 


@ Spring Street Capital Co. (5/16-20) 
March 1 filed 3,000 shares of common stock (par $100) 
to be offered in units of five shares at $1,000 per share. 
Proceeds—For loans to and the purchase of securities 
of certain business concerns. It may also use a portion 
of the proceeds to pay the costs and expenditures inci- 
dental to its operatons until such time as it has an in- 
come from its loans and investments. Office—650 South 
Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—William R. 
Staats & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
@ Squan Marina, Inc. (5/16-20) 
March 18 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of class 
A common stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Address—Route 70 & 
Upper Manasquan River Bridge, Brielle, N. J. Under- 
writer—Fennekohl & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Stelma, Inc. 

ay 10 filed 175,000 shares of outstanding common 
stock. Price—To he supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—To selling stockholders. Office — Stamford, Conn. 
Underwriter—Amos Treat & Co. Inc., New York City. 


@ Straza Industries (5/17-18) 

March 14 filed 230,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. ds—For 
general corporate purposes and working capital. Office— 
790 Greenfield Drive, El Cajon, Calif. Underwriter—J. 
A. Hogle & Co., of Salt Lake City and New York. 


% Sugarioaf Mountain Corp. 

April 28 (letter of notification) 10,849 shares of common 
stock to be offered for subscription by stockholders. 
Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—For working 
capital. Address—Kingfield, Maine. Underwriter—None. 


x Super Food Services, Inc. 

ay 10 filed 60,000 preferred shares-convertible series 
($1.50 annual cumulative dividend), $1 par. The com- 
pany proposes to sell 50,000 shares through a group of 
underwriters headed by Wm. H. Tegtmeyer & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. on a firm commitment basis; and by a pre- 
offering subscription Central Securities Corp. has con- 
ditionally agreed to purchase 10,000 such shares. Price— 
$25 per share for public offering. Preceeds—To provide 
the funds to exercise an option to purchase 72,600 of the 
113,003 issued and outstanding shares of common of 
Progressive Wholesale Grocery Co., at a maximum ag- 
gregate price of $1,333,333. Office—Chicago, LI. 

@ Superior Electric Co. (5/16-20) 

March 17 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
construction. Office—Bristol, Conn. Underwriter—Lee 
Higginson Corp., New York City. 


Sw Pool Develo . 
($/31-6/3) a ne ee 


April 15 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price — $5 per share. Proceeds — Principally for addi- 
tional working capital. Office—Florence, Ala. Under- 
wr:ter—Marron, Sloss & Co., Inc., New York. 

* Slane inc. 

April 28 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of common 
stock (par $2). Price — $5 per share. s — For 
working capital Offiee—2326 Diversified Way, P. O. 
Box 7726, Orlanda, Fla. Underwriter—Securities Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Winter Park, Fla. 


Teleenmeeting Corp. (5/17) 
April 11 filed 100,000 outstanding shares of common 


stock (par $1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds — To selling stockholder. Office —915 North 
Citrus Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter — Dean 
Witter & Co., New York City and Los Angeles. 

®@ Telectro Industries Corp. (5/16-20) 

March 21 filed $1,000,000 of 64%% convertible subordin- 
ate debentures due 1970. Price —100% of principal 
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amount. Proceeds—To be used to eliminate an out- 
standing bank loan of $700,000 and to provide additional 
working capital, to be used in part to reduce outstand- 
ing accounts payable. Office—35-16 37th Street, Long 
Island City, N. Y. Underwriter—Milton D. Blauner & 
Co., Inc., N. Y. C. 

® Teieregister Corp. (5/23-27) 

March 30 filed $6,000,000 of 6% subordinated sinking 
fund debentures, due May 1980 (with attached warrants) 
and 240,000 shares of common stock (no par). These secu- 
rities are to be offered for sale in units, each consisting 
of a $1,000 debenture (with 5-year warrants to purchase 
20 common shares initially at $15 per share) and 40 
shares of common stock. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For repayment of current credit 
agreement with bank and the balance will Le applied to 
the company’s construction program. Office—445 Fair- 
field Ave.; Stamford, Conn. Underwriters — Ladenburg, 
Thalmann & Co., Bear, Stearns & Co. and Sutro Bros., 
all of New York. 

*% Texas Capital Corp. 

May 4 filed 350,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—To be 
used to provide investment capital and management 
services to small business concerns. Office—705 Lamar 
Blvd., Austin, Texas. Underwriter—Dempsey-Tegeler & 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. (5/25) 
April 11 filed $25,000,000 of debentures, due 1980. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For the re- 
duction of indebtedness and for construction expenses. 
Office—Houston, Texas. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & 
Co., Inc., Nw York City. 


Tkermal industries of Florida, Inc. (5/16-20) 
Feb. 26 filed 120,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$6 per share. Preceeds—To be added to the 
company’s general reserves. Office—Miami, Fla. Un- 
derwriter—Peter Morgan & Co., New York. 

Three-L-Corp. 

March 24 filed 3,500,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$1l per share. Proceeds—$46,098 will be applied to 
the acquisition of 493 acreas of land in Fairfield Town- 
ship, Hyde County, and $15,000 for payment of the 
July instalment on acquisition of about 12,726 acres in 
Hyde County; $500,000 for purchase and installation of 
machinery, equipment and saw mill and $75,000 for 
working capital in connection with lumber operations; 
$65,000 for January 1961 instalment payment on the 
12,726 acres; and the balance to purchase livestock, 
planting feed and pasture, raising livestock, and addi- 
tional working capital. Office—Fairfield, N. C. Under- 
writer—Participating dealers will receive 15 cents per 
share. 


Thurow Electronics, Inc. 

March 28 filed 200,000 shares of class A common stock, 
(par $2.50) of which 100,000 shares are to be offered for 
public sale by the issuing company and the balance by 
H. M. Carpenter, President. Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
eeeds—-To be used as additional working capital for in- 
ventory and business expansion purposes. Office—121 
South Water, Tampa, Fla. Underwriter—Donald V. Sta- 
bell, of St. Petersburg, Fla. Offering—Expected in the 
latter part of May. 


Tourist Industry Development Corp. 

March 22 filed $2,250,000 of 7% subordinated debenture 
stock, due July 1, 1978, to be offered in denominations 
of $500 and $1,000 and multiples of $1,000. Price—At 
100% of principal amount. Proceeds—For genera] corpo- 
rate purposes, including hotel and restaurant loans se- 
cured by real estate mortgages. Office—Jerusalem, Is- 
rael. Underwriter—None. 


Trans Tech Systems, Inc. (5/23-27) 
March 29 filed 65,000 shares of common stock (par 
one cent). Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For general 
corporate purposes. Office —5505 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles 48, Calif. Underwriter—Myron A. Lomasney & 
Co., New York. 


Tri-Point Plastics, Inc. 
March 15 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Office—175 I. U. Wil- 
lets Road, Albertson, L. I, N. Y. Underwriter—Martin- 
elli, Hindley & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


United American Life Insurance Co. 
March 11 filed 50,000 shares of capital stock, to be of- 
fered for subscription by holders of outstanding stock 
in the ratio of one new share for each five shares held 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To in- 
crease capital and surplus. Office—1717 California St., 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter—None. 

United Components, Inc. 
March 2 filed 110,000 shares of common stock, of which 
10,000 shares are to be offered to Sheldon Leighton, a 
director, at $2.50 per share and the remainder is to be 
publicly offered. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds — For new equipment, advertising, and other 
general corporate purposes. Office—Orange, N. J. Un- 
derwriter—-Darius, Inc., New York City. 
® United Financial Corp. of California (5/25) 
March 30 filed $6,000,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures due April 1, 1975, and 120,000 shares of cap- 
ital stock, to be offered in units of $100 of debentures 
and two capital shares. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Approximately $1,000,000 will be used 
for general corporate purposes, and the balance will be 
distributed to holders of the capital stock prior to the 
issuance and sale of the units. Office—425 South La 
Brea Avenue, Inglewood, Calif. Underwriter—Lehman 
Brothers, New York City. 


® United Industrial Corp. 
March 21 filed 88,017 shares of series A convertible pre- 
ferred stock, 614,130 shares of common stock, and 16,500 
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common stock purchase warrants. According to the 
prospectus, 88,017 shares of preferred and 88,017 shares 
of common stock may be offered for sale by the present 
holders thereof, namely 34,978 preferred and common 
shares by Bernard Fein, a Director, and 53,039 preferred 
and common shares by B. S. F. Co., 13% of whose stock 
is owned by Maurice Goodman, a Director, 16,500 war- 
rants and 16,500 common shares are issuable to H. L. 
Federman and Herman Yaras in payment of a finders 
fee incurred in connection with the merger. Stock pur- 
chase warrants were distributed prior to the merger on 
the basis of one warrant for each share of the company §$ 
common stock to stockholders of record Oct. 28, 1999; 
each warrant now evidences the right to purchase ‘2 
share of common at $17 per share, and 509,613 shares are 
resérved for issuance upon exercise of these warrants. 
Additional common shares are issuable upon conversion 
of debentures and preferred stock and under a stock 
option plan. Officee—5221 West 102nd Street, Los An- 
geles, Calif. Note—There is no public offering involved. 
@ United States Boat Corp. (6/20-27) 

March 28 filed 350,000 shares of common stock to be 
publicly offered. Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—$221,- 
826 will be applied to the repayment of loans to United 
States Pool Corp. which were used for general corporate 
purposes, and the balance will be utilized for working 
capital, including a later repayment of $45,000 to U. S. 
Pool Corp. Office —27 Haynes Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
Underwriter—Richard Bruce & Co., Inc., New York. 


Universal Marion Corp. 
March 29 filed 31,361 shares of 442% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock ($100 par). Price—To be offered for sale 
in the over-the-counter market, or otherwise by public 
or private sale at $95 per share, or such lesser price 
or prices which mzy be obtained. Proceeds—To selling 
stockholders. Office—602 Florida Theater Bldg., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Underwriter—None. 

Universal Marion Corp. 
April 15 filed 435,120 shares of common stock, to be of- 
fered for subscription by common stockholders at the 
rate of one new share for each four shares or fraction 
thereof. The record date is to be supplied by amend- 
ment. Common stock has no par value. Price — To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To be added to the 
general funds of the company and be available for use 
in developing the company’s tract of land near Tampa, 
Fla., for working capital and for possible acquisition 
cf other properties. Office — 602 Florida Theatre Bldg., 
Jacksonville, Fla. Underwriter—None. 
® Uranium Reduction Co. (5/16) 
March 31 filed 200,000 outstanding shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds — To selling stockholders. Office — 557 
First Security Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter— 
A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., Chicago, Il. 
@ Uris Buildings Corp. (5/16-20) 
March 29 filed $20,000,000 of 642% sinking fund deben- 
tures due May 1, 1975 (with attached warrants to pur 
chase 800,000 common shares) and 400,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). The offering will be made only 
in units, each unit consisting of (a) $100 principal 
amount of debentures with an attached warrant to pur- 
chase four shares of common stock (b) two shares of 
common stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment, 
Proceeds—To repay loans, defray construction costs, and 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter—Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., New York. 


® Vector Manufacturing Co., Inc. (5/23-27) 

April 14 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (no par), 
Of this stock, 100,000 shares are to be offered for public 
sale by the issuing company and 150,000 shares, now out- 
standing, by the holders thereof. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Preceeds — For expansion. Office — 
Southampton, Pa. Underwriter—Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis, New York. 


@ Viewlex, Inc.. (5/20) 

April 12 filed 200,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par 25 cents). The offering will include 175,C00 shares 
to be issued by the company and 25,000 shares which 
are outstanding and will be offered for the account of 
the holders thereof. Price—$4 per share. Proceeds— 
$100,000 will be used to purchase additional high speed 
automatic production equipment; $150,000 for research 
and development. of new products; $75,000 to be re- 
served to cover the costs of moving present facilities 
into new and enlarged quarters; and the balance for 
working capital. Office — 35-01 Queens Bivd., Long 
Island City, N. Y. Underwriter—Stanley Heller & Co., 
New York. 


Wallace Properties, Inc. (5/31-6/3) 
April 5 filed $12,000,000 principal amount of 6% con- 
vertible subordinated debentures, due June 1, 1975 and 
360,000 shares of common stock (par $2), to be offered 
only in units, each consisting of $100 principal amount 
of debentures and three shares of common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Office—Dallas, Texas. 
Underwriter—Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., New York. 


Waitham Precision Instrument Co., Inc. 
(5/31-6/3) 

April 15 filed 700,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
It is proposed that this offering will be on a subscription 
basis to the company’s present common stockholders. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment, Proceds—-$600,000 
to pay the balance of the purchase price for Boesch 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. stock; $350,000 to pay the 5% 
chattel mortgage note held by the Secretary of the U. S. 
Treasury as assignee of the Reconstruction Finance Corp.; 
$200,000 to pay the 6% secured notes issued as part pay- 
ment for the stock of Electro-Mec Laboratory, Inc.; and 
the balance for working capital and other corporate 
purposes. Office—221 Crescent St., Waltham, Mass. Un- 
derwriter—Schweickart & Co., New York. 
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Waltham Watch Co. 
March 30 filed $1,500,000 of 7% sinking fund subordi- 
nated debentures series A due April 30, 1975, with five- 
year common stock purchase warrants attached, and 
275,000 shares of common stock (par 50 cents). A $1,000 
debenture with warrants for the purchase of 50 common 
shares at an initial exercise price of $3.50 per share, will 
be offered for sale at $1,000; a total of 75,000 shares being 
reserved for issuance upon exercise of the warrants. The 
additional 200,000 shares of common stock will be offered 
for subscription at $3.50 per share. The offer is being 
made first to stockholders of record on May 2, 1960, for 
a period of 30 days. Thereafter the unsubscribed deben- 
tures and stock will be offered to the public. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office — 231 South Jefferson St., 
Chicago, Ill. Underwriter—None. 
Warren Industries, Inc. (6/13-20) 

April 29 filed 275,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 175,000 shares are to be issued and sold by 
the company and 100,000 shares which are outstanding 
and will be offered for the account of the holders thereof. 
Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—$50,000 to purchase new 
equipment; $25,000 for research and development; $25,000 
for advertising and promotion; $200,000 to acquire and 
open new facilities; $23,649 for payment of notes to 
stockholders, and $78,100 for working capital. Office— 
3701 N. W. Slst St., Miami, Fla. Underwriter—Merritt, 
Vickers, Inc., of New York City. 


Welts Industries Corp. (5/16-20) 

Jan. 29 filed 300,000 shares of common stock and war- 
rants for the purchase of an additional 100,000 shares. 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — 
$350,876 will be used to retire certain debts, with the 
remainder to be used for construction, equipment, and 
working capital. Office—6505 Wilshire Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—A. T. Brod & Co., New 
York City. 


* West Bend Aluminum Co. 

April 26 (letter of notification) 5,950 shares of class B, 
non voting common stock (par $2.50). Price—$8.40 per 
share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—400 Divi- 
sion St., West Bend, Wis. Underwriter—None. 


* Wesimore, Inc. (6/13-20) 

May 9 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par $2). Price—$2 per share. Preoceeds—For gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Office—137 South Ave., Fan- 
wood, N. J. Underwriter—Jacey Securities Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


@® Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc. (6/13-17) 

Jan. 28 filed 85,000 shares of common stock and $500,000 
of 6% subordinated debentures, due 1977, with warrants 
for the purchase of 10,000 additional common shares at 
$5 per share. Price—For the debentures, 100% of 
principal amount; for the 85,000 common shares, $6 
per share. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes, 
including the reduction of indebtedness, sales promo- 
tion, and equipment. Office—Myerstown, Pa. Under- 
writer—Hallowell, Sulzberger, Jenks, Kirkland & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Willer Coior Television System, Inc. 
Jan. 29 (letter of notification) 86,403 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—151 Odell Avenue, 
Yonkers, N. Y. Underwriter—Equity Securities Co., 11 
Broadway, New York City. 


Win-Chek Industries, Inc. 

April 26 filed 150,000 shares of class A stock to be 
publicly offered, 15,000 shares to be issued pursuant to 
a restricted stock option plan, and 21,500 snares being 
registered but not offered at this time. Price—-$3 per 
share (par 25 cents). Proceeds—To purchase additional 
inventory and equipment and the balance to improve the 
company’s working capital position. Office — Moon- 
achie, N. J. Underwriter—Michael G. Kletz & Co. (man- 
aging). 


Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 

March 22 filed 561,005 shares of common stock (par $10) 
to be offered to holders of record April 27 of outstand- 
ing common stock on the basis of one share for each 10 
shares held with rights to expire on May 17. Price— 
$32.25 per share. Proceeds — To be used to repay $12,- 
000,000 of short-term bank loans incurred in connection 
with the company’s construction program, and for fur- 
ther construction expenditures. Office—231 West Michi- 
gan Street, Milwaukee, Wis. Underwriter—None. 


*% Witco Chemical Co. 

May 4 filed $8,000,000 of sinking fund debentures due 
1980. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To be added to the general funds of the company and 
used for general corporate. purposes. Office—New York, 
N. Y. Underwriters—Smith, Barney & Co. Inc. and Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co., both of New York. Offering—Expect- 
ed in early June. 


® WonderBowl, Inc. 

April 14 filed 3,401,351 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For purchase of certain 
property, for constructing a motel on said property and 
various leasehold improvements on the property. Office 
—7205 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. Under- 
writer—Standard Securities Corp., same address. 


Yale Express System, Inc. 
March 25 filed 300,009 shares of class A stock (par 25 
cents) of which 150,000 shares are to be offered for pub- 
lic sale by the issuing company and the balance by the 
company’s board chairman. Price — $5.50 per share. 
Proceed:—$4°60,000 to restore working capital expended 
to acquire American Freight Forwarding Corp. and for 
expansion of the freight forwarder operation; $150,000 
to restore funds advanced in connection with the ter- 
minal recently constructed in North Bergen, N. J. and 
the balance for expansion and improvement. Office— 
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460 12th Avenue, New York. Underwriter—Michael G. 
oe & Co., Inc., New York. Offering—Expected in late 
fay. 

* Ya.e Rubber Manufacturing Co. 

May 2 (letter of notification) 133,335 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—To 
purchase machinery and equipment and for working 
capital. Address—Sandusky, Mich. Underwriter—None. 
* Yuscaran Mining Co. 

May 6 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock. Price— $1 
per share. Proceeds—It is expected that some $100,000 
will be used to purchase and install a mill for the proc- 
essing of ore; $60,000 for rails, ties, rail cars and reiated 
equipment: $10.000 for rebuilding roads; $30,000 for 
transportation equipment; and $655,000 for working cap- 
ital. Office—6815 Tordera St., Coral Gables, Fla. Under- 
writer—None 

® Zero Manufacturing Co. (5/23-27) 

March 28 filed 200,000 shares of common stock, of which 
125,000 shares are being issued and sold by the company 
and 75,000 shares are being sold by certain stockholders. 
Proceeds—$250,000 will be used for the construction of 
a new 33,600 square foot industrial building in Bur- 
bank, Calif., $250,000 for the purchase and installation 
of new machinery and equipment; $150,000 for further 
research and development in the modular container 
field; and the balance will be added to working capital. 
Office—1121 Chestnut St., Burbank, Calif. Underwriter 
—Shields & Co., New York. 


Prospective Offerings 


Acme Steel Co. 

March 25 the company’s annual report stated that capital 
improvements during 1960-63, inclusive, have been proj- 
ected to cost between $40,000,000 and $45,000,000. It is 
anticipated that a substantial proportion of this money 
will be forthcoming from depreciation and retained 
earnings. In addition, the sale of $10,000,000 of preferred 
stock in 1960 is planned to supply a part of these over- 
all capital requirements. Office—Chicago, II. 


Baltimore Gas & Electric Co. 
March 3 it was announced by J. Theodore Wolfe, Presi- 
dent, that the company plans record construction expen- 
ditures of $50,000,000 during 1960, probably financed 
through the sale of first mortgage bonds. Offering—Ex- 
pected during the first half of 1960. 
* Byer-Roinick Hat Corp. 
May 9 filed 100,000 outstanding shares of common stock. 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
selling stockholders. Office—601 Marion Drive, Garland, 
Tex. Underwriters — Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc., Dallas, 
Tex. and Straus, Blosser & McDowell, Chicago, III. 


® Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co. (7/12) 
Feb. 3 it was reported that about $10,000,000 of first 
30-year mortgage bonds will be filed. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); First Boston Corp., 
Blair & Co., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 
and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly). Bids— 
Expected to be received on July 12. 
® City Gas Co. 
March 10 it was reported that this company is expected 
to file an undetermined amount of common stock some- 
time in June. Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New 
York City. 
*% Coca-Cola Co. 
May 9 filed $1,050,000 of participations in the com- 
pany’s employee Thrift Plan, together with 19,311 com- 
mon shares which may be acquired pursuant thereto. 
Office—515 Madison Ave., New York. 

Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
March 11 it was announced that further debt financing 
is planned for later in the year. Underwriter—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co., Inc., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, Inc., and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; Lehman Brothers., Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co., and Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly). 


*% Consolidated Edison Co. (6/14) 

May 6 filed $50,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, series R, due June 1, 1990. Preceeds—To become 
part of the treasury funds of the company and will be 
applied toward retirement of some $55,000,000 of short- 
term bank loans. Underwriter — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Morgan 
Stanley & Co, Bids—Expected to be received on June 14. 


Consolidated Research & Mfg. Corp. 
Dec. 16 it was reported that this firm, founded last 
August as a Delaware corporation, plans its first pub- 
lic financing in the form of a common stock offering 
scheduled for next spring. Business—The company pro- 
dues spray containers to combat ice, snow, and fog. 
Proceeds—For expansion. Office—1184 Chapel St., New 
Haven, Conn. President—Marvin Botwick. 


® Consumers Power Co. (7/26) 

April 29 the company asked the Michigan Public Service 
Commission for permission to issue and sell securities 
with base value of $73,101,600. The company proposes to 
issue and sell first mortgage bonds in the amount of 
$25,000,000 maturing not earlier than 1990 for the best 
price obtainable but not less favorable to the company 
than a 5%4% basis. The mortgage bonds are expected in 
the last quarter of the year. It also proposes to issue and 
sell convertible debentures in amount of $38,101,600 ma- 
turing not earlier than 1975 at a price not less favorable 
to the company than a 5%% basis. These debentures 
are to be offered to the company’s common share own- 
ers of record July 26 for subscription on the basis of $100 
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principal amount of debentures for each 25 shares of 
common stock held with rights to expire on Aug. 12. 
Proceeds — To be used to finance the continuing expan- 
sion and improvement of the company’s electric and 
gas service facilities in a 65-county area outside of 
Greater Detroit. Underwriter — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: For bonds — 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co., and 
Shields & Co. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co.; The 
First Boston Corp., and Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 
For debentures—Morgan Stanley & Co. 

@® Deckert Dynamics, Inc. 

March 16 it was announced that 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock are expected to be filed in early June. 
Proceeds — For general corporate purposes. Office — 
Palmyra, Pa. Underwriter—Plymouth Securities Corp., 
New York City. 


Equitable Gas Co. 

March 16 stockholders approved a proposal to increase 
the company’s number of authorized preferred shares to 
300,000 from 100,000 and to issue a new non-convertible 
preferred series. Proeceeds—-To be used to repay ap- 
proximately $5,000,000 in short-term bank loans and to 
help finance 1960 construction. Office — Boulevard of 
the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Florida Power Corp. 

March 10 it was reported that $25,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds will be sold by this utility, possibly in the 
fourth quarter of this year. Proceeds — For new con- 
struction and repayment of bank loans. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. (joint- 
ly); First Boston Corp.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securi- 
ties & Co. and Harriman Ripley & Co. (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers and Blyth & Co. (jointly). 


Ford Motor Credit Co. 
March 28 it was reported that this company is develop- 
ing plans for borrowing operations, which may include 
the issuance of debt securities, and possibly occur later 
this year. Office—Detroit, Mich. 


Georgia Power Co. (11/3) 

Dec. 9 it was announced that the company plans regis- 
tration of $12,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage bonds 
with the SEC. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Equitable Securities 
Corp., and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co, 
(jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc., and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp. Registration—Sched- 
uled for Sept. 26. Bids—-Expected to be received on 
Nov. 3. Information Meeting—Scheduled for Oct. 31. 


Guif Power Co. (7/7) 

Dec. 9 it was announced that the company plans regis- 
tration with the SEC of $5,000,000, first mortgage 30- 
year bonds. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., and White, Weld & Co. (joint- 
ly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, and Drexel & Co. 
(jointly); Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. In- 
formation Meeting—Scheduled for July 5, 1960. Bids— 
Expected to be received on July 7. Registration — 
Scheduled for June 3. 


Gulf Power Co. (7/7) 

Dec. 9 it was announced that the company plans regis- 
tration of 50,000 shares of preferred stock (par $100). 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Harriman Ripley & Co.; Eastman Dil- 
lon, Union Securities & Co., and Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). In- 
formation Meeting—Scheduled for July 5, 1960. Bids— 
Expected to be received on July 7. Registration — 
Scheduled for June 3. 


® Guif States Utiiities Co. (6/20) 

April 19 it was reported that the company will issue and 
sell $17,000,000 of Ist mtge. bonds. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. and 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers. Bids—Expected to be received on 
June 20 at 12 noon. Information Meeting—Scheduled for 
June 15 at 10:30 a.m. 


Hayes Aircraft Corp. 
Feb. 12 it was reported that an issue of convertible de- 
bentures is being discussed and may occur in the next 
few months. Office—Birmingham, Ala. Possible Under- 
writer—Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham, Ala. 


Houston Lighting & Power Co. 
March 22 it was announced in the company’s annual 
report that it anticipates approximately $35 million in 
new money will be required in 1960 to support the 
year’s construction program, and to repay outstanding 
bank loans. Studies to determine the nature and timing 
of the issuance of additional securities are presently 
under way. Last August’s offering of $25,000,000 of 4% % 
first mortgage bonds was headed by Lehman Brothers, 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and Salomon 
ser & Hutzler, Office — Electric Building, Houston, 

exas, 


idaho Power Co. 
March 30 it was reported that the company plans to 
issue and sell $15,000,000 of Ist mortgage bonds due 
1990. Proceeds—For capital expenditures, etc. Under- 
writer — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & 
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Co., Inc., Lazard Freres & Co. and The.First Boston 
Corp. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. 
(jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Eastman Dil- 
bon, Union Securities & Co. (jointly); Equitable Se- 
curities Corp. 

illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
March 24 directors authorized plans for a $61,000,000 
issue of new common shares. The stockholders will 
have subscription rights on the basis of one new share 
for each 10 held at the time of issue. Proceeds—To help 
finance the company’s construction program. Offering 
—Expected in June. 
® Illinois Bell Telephone Co. (7/6) 
April 29 it was reported that the company plans the 
issuance and sale of about $50,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds, maturity of which has not been set. Proceeds— 
For construction purposes. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Glore, Forgan 
& Co. and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
(jointly). Bids—Expected to be received on July 6 up 
to 11 a.m. (EDST) 
® indianapolis Power & Light Co. (9/27) | 
April 18 it was reported that the company will issue and 
sell $12,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage bonds. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Broth- 
ers; Goldman, Sachs & Co., and The First Boston Corp. 
(jointly); Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; 
White, Weld & Co., and Shields & Co. (jointly); Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp. Bids—Expected 
to be received up to 11 a.m. New York Time on Sept. 27. 
Information Meeting—Scheduled for Sept. 22 at 11:00 
a.m. 

lowa Electric Light & Power Co. 
March 11 President Sutherland Dows stated that bonds 
would be sold in order to supplement money to be ob- 
tained from temporary bank loans, to acquire the $10,- 
000,000 required to finance 1960 construction. Office— 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
% K.V.P. Sutherland Paper Co. 
May 11 it was reported that a secondary offering of com- 
mon stock is presently being discussed. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Underwriter — Lehman Brothers, 
New York. 
% Laclede Gas Co. (7/14) 
May 11 it was reported that a rights offering of $5,000,- 
000 of common stock is contemplated, on the basis of one 
new share for each 14 shares held. Underwriters—Leh- 
man Brothers and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith Inc., both of New York, and Reinholdt & Gardner, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
% Laclede Gas Co. (7/11) 
May 11 it was reported that the company contemplates 
the issuance and sale of $10,000,000 of 25-year first 
mortgage bonds. Underwriter — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Lehman 
Bros., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. and 
Reinholdt & Gardner (jointly); Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. Bids—Expected to be received up to 
11:00 a.m. (EDST) on July 11. 


*% Laurel Run Deveiopment Co. 

May 6 filed in association with Willard E. Ferrell of 
Philadelphia, $89,600 of non-producing fractional work- 
ing oil interests. 


% Lee Filter Corp. 

May 9 it was reported that this company plans the filing 
of 10,000 shares of its common stock. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds—For expansion of busi- 
ness. Office—Edison, N. J. Registration—Imminent. Un- 
derwriter—Myron A. Lomasney & Co., New York. 


Louisville Gas & Electric Co. (10/18) 

April 27 it was reported that this company plans the 
issuance and sale of $16,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. 
Proceeds—For construction. Underwriter—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Leh- 
man Brothers and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., American Securities Corp. and Wood, 
Struthers & Co. (jointly); Eastman Dillon, Union Se- 
curities & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and Goldman, Sachs & Co, (jointly). Bids 
—Expected to be received on Oct. 18. 


Mac Panel Co. 
March 23 it was reported that negotiations are still pend- 
ing regarding the filing of an issue of common stock. 
Office—High Point, N. C. Underwriter—Bache & Co., 
New York City and Charlotte, N. C. 


Midiand ises Inc. 
April 8 it was stated in the company’s annual report 
that it contemplates the issuance on or before March 31, 
1961 of a bond issue in an aggregate amount not to exceed 
$4,000,000. Proceeds — To finance river transportation 
equipment presently on order and expected to be 
ordered. ee—Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Missouri Pacific RR. (5/25) 


April 27 it was reported that the Road plans to sell 


$3,975,000 of its equipment trust certificates on May 25. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler. 
‘Mohawk Insurance Co. 
March 16 it was announced that the company expects to 
r its first. public, offering in early May. The 
will consist of 75,000 common shares. Price — 
amendment. Proceeds—For expan- 
Office—198 Broadway, New York City. Under- 
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ae F. Dowd & Co., Inc., 38 Broadway, New York 
ity. 
% Montreal (City of), Canada 
May 6 filed $14,000,000 of sinking fund debentures for 
local improvements, due 1980, and $14,000,000 of sinking 
fund debentures for public works, due 1980. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For various public 
works projects and for repayment of some interim debt. 
Underwriter—To be supplied by amendment. 

Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. (5/13) 
April 18 it was reported that $10,000,000 of U. S. Gov- 
ernment insured merchant marine bonds, 5% SS Argen- 
tina series, due Nov. 1, 1978 are expected to be delivered 
on or about May 13. Bonds will be callable beginning 
May 1, 1965, at prices ranging from 105 down to par. 
Price—Expected to be at par. Agents—Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. and Lehman Brothers. 

Nedick’s Stores, inc. 
Nov. 12 it was reported that the company is contem- 
plating the placing in registration of 17,000 shares of 
common stock. About 66% of the issue will be sold 
for the company’s account and the remaining 34% bal- 
ance will be sold for the account of a selling stockholder. 
Underwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. 
® Neptune Meter Co. 
April 20 it was announced that this New York City 
company may issue not more than 133,334 shares of com- 
mon stock in connection with a proposed acquisition by 
Neptune of Power Equipment Co. The merger will not 
take place. 

New Jersey Power & Light Company (7/19) 
Feb. 17 it was reported that this utility is planning the 
sale of $5,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, due in 199). 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., Lehman Brothers and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
(jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; First Boston Corp.; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc.; Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and White, Weld & Co. 
jointly). Bids—Expected to be received on July 19 up 
to 11:00 a.m. (EDST). 
% New York Central RR. (5/18) 
Bids will be received up to noon (EDT) on May 18 for 
the purchase from the Railway of $4,590,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


® Northern Illinois Gas Co. (7/13) 

Feb. 16 the company’s annual report stated that $120,- 
000,000 of new capital will be needed to meet its five- 
year construction program. April 5 it was announced 
that the company will sell $25,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds. Proceeds—To finance a portion of the 1960-1964 
construction program. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: A Halsey 
Stuart & Co. Inc. group. Bids — To be received on 
June 13, up to 11:00 a.m. EDT. 


% Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) (12/6) 

May 11 it was reported that the company plans the is- 
suance and sale of $35,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage 
bonds. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); The 
First Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); Leh- 
man Brothers and Riter & Co. (jointly); Equitable Se- 
curities Corp. and Eastman Dillion, Union Securities & 
Co. (jointly). Bids—-Expected to be received by Dec. 6. 


Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. (6/7) 

March 24 directors authorized the sale of a $45,000,000 
debenture issue dated June 1, 1960, with maturity in 
not more than 40 years. Proceeds—The funds are needed 
to meet strong demand for service and to put into effect 
such service improvements as direct customer dialing 
of long distant calls. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; Eastman Dillon, Union Sectrities & Co. 
Bids—-Expected to be opened on or about June 7. 


Norwalk Co. 
March 30 it was reported that the company plans to file 
an undetermined amount of common stock sometime 
in May. Proceeds — For expansion of business and 
general corporate purposes. Office — Norwalk, Conn. 
Underwriter—Myron A. Lomasney & Co., New York. 


Orange & Rockland Utilities, Inc. 

April 18 it was stated that the company presently ex- 
pects that such part of its construction program through 
1962 and the refunding of $6,442,000 series B bonds ma- 
turing in 1961 as is not financed by the sale of the com- 
pany’s 39,165 shares of its convertible cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, series E, 5% (par $100) will be financed 
from the proceeds of sale in 1961, subject to market con- 
ditions, of $10,000,000 of its first mortgage bonds, from 
depreciaticn and retained earnings and, to the extent of 
any remaining balance, from the proceeds of additional 
short-term borrowings. 


Pacific Power & Light Co. 

Jan. 29 it was announced that the company plans to issue 
at least. $20,000,000 of securities, the date and form of 
which will be announced at a later date. Proceeds—To 
retire $20,000,000 of unsecured promissory notes, to 
mature on or prior to July 31, 1961. The notes will be 
issued to finance part of the issuer’s 1960-61 construc- 
tion expenditures, which are expected to total about 
$61,000,000. Office—Portland, Ore. 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
April 19 it was reported that this company might sell 
about $65,000,000 of debentures, possibly in the third 
quarter of this year. Underwriters — Merrill. Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. and Peabody & Co., both 
of New York. 
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Potomac Electric Power Co. , 
March 21 it was stated in the company’s annual report it 
is anticipated that their 1960 construction program will 
amount to $39 million and there will be further financing 
of about $15 million of an as yet undetermined type. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; First Bos- 
ton Corp.; Dillon, Read & Co. and Johnston, Lemon 
& Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers and Eastman Dillon & Union Securities & Co. 
and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly). 

Public Service Electric & Gas Co. ; 
Feb. 24 it was reported that this company is planning 
an undetermined type of financing of approximately 
$85,000,000, sometime this year. Underwriter—Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 

Public Service Co. of New Hampshire 
April 4 it was stated in the company’s annual report 
that short-term borrowings will increase progressively 
during 1960 until further permanent financing Is under- 
taken later in the year. The timing, type, and amount 
of this financing has not been determined. 

Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 

March 1 it was stated in the company’s annual report 
that the company has filed an application with the New 
York State Public Service Commission for the right 
to issue $10,000,000 of new preferred stock. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., White Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co., and Equitable Securities 
Corp. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp. 

*% S.A.F., Ltd. 

May 6 filed $303,000 of partnership interests, to be of- 
fered for sale in units. Price—$500 per unit. Proceeds— 
To acquire fee title to certain land in St. Augustine, Fla., 
upon which will be constructed a 54-unit Howard John- 
son Motor Lodge and restaurant, swimming pool and re- 
lated facilities. Office—60 East Coral Center, Fort Lau- 
derdale, Fla. Underwriters—Radice Securities Corp. and 
Jerry Thomas & Co., Inc., Palm Beach, Fla. 

San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 
April 8 it was reported that $25,000,000 of bonds is 
expected to be sold sometime in the third quarter of 
this year. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Blyth & Co.; First Boston Corp., Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Smith (jointly); Lehman Brothers and Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler (jointly). 

(Jos.) Schlitz & Co. 

March 11 it was reported that a secondary offering might 
be made this summer. Underwriters — Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. and Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Inc., both of New York City. 

® Sierra Pacific Power Co. (7/6) 

April 18 it was reported that this public utility will 
issue and sell $3,000,000 of bonds, due 1990. Underwriter 
—to be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp. and Dean Witter & Co. (jointly). Bids 
—Expected to be received on July 6. 

South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 

March 25. S. C. MeMeekin, President, informed this 
paper of plans to sell an undetermined principal amount 
of bonds, the timing of which will be subject to market 
conditions. Proceeds—To repay bank loans incurred for 
current construction program. Previous issues have been 
placed privately. 

® Southern California Edison Co. 

March 15 it was stated in the company’s annual report 
that besides the $30,000,000 issue of series L mortgage 
bonds sold to underwriters in January, 1960, an addi- 
tional $55,000,000 to $60,000,000 will be needed to com- 
plete its estimated $123,000,000 construction program for 
1960. This financing is dependent upon market condi- 
tions, and will probably be some type of debt security. 


Southern Natural Gas Co. 
April 4 it was stated in the company’s annual report that 
the company expects to provide for the payment of 
certain outstanding notes through the issuance of first 
mortgage bonds and other debt securities. The timing 
of the issue or issues was not stated in the report. Office 
—Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Union Gas Co. 
Feb. 5 it was reported that $11,000,000 in new financing 
is planned for the late Spring of this year, of an undeter- 
mined type. Underwriters — A. C. Allyn & Co., and 
Snow, Sweeney & Co., both of New York City. 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. (8/9) 

March 28 directors of this company recommended a 
$100,000,000 debenture issue, subject to approval by 
regulatory authorities. Proceeds—To finance an expan- 
sion and improvement program over the next five years. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; ‘Morgan 
Stanley & Co. Bids—Expected to be received on or 
about Aug. 9. 


®@ Steck Co. 

May 4 it was reported that the company plans the filing 
of 60,000 shares of common stock. Office — Austin, 
Texas. Registration—Imminent. Underwriter—Rauscher, 
Pierce & Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas. 


System Meat Co. 
March 18: it. was, reported that this company will file 
about $1,000,000 of common stock. Underwriter—Purvis 
& Co., Denver, Colo. —Imminent. 
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Tampa Electric Company 
Feb. 2 it was stated in this company’s prospectus of its 
most recent offering, that it contemplates some addi- 
tional permanent financing in 1960, The exact nature 
and amount of this financing has not been determined 
but the company presently believes it will take the form 
of senior securities. 

' Tennessee Valley Authority 
Jan. 20: announced that, pursuant to August, 1959, au- 
thorization from Congress to have $750,000,000 of rev- 
enue bonds outstanding at any one time, it plans its first 
public offering, expected to be about $50,000,000, for 
sometime in the fall. Proceeds—To finance construc- 
tion of new generating capacity. Probable bidders: 
First Boston Corp. (managing), Salomon Bros. & Hutz- 
ler; Kastman Dilton; Union Securities & Co., and Lazard 
Freres & Co. Power Financing Officer: G. O. Wessen- 
auer. Financial Advisor: Lehman Brothers. 


% Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 
May 9 filed 124,054 shares of common stock, including 
87,160 shares issued to shareholders of Radio Industries, 
Inc., in exchange for all of the outstanding stock of that 
company, and 36,894 shares which may be issued during 
a five-year period beginning 1961 to such shareholders, 
depending upon the net earnings of that company. The 
registration statement also included 367,446 shares of 
common stock to be issued pursuant to the company’s 
stock option plans. Office—23555 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Ltd. 
April 13 James W. Kerr, President, announced that the 
company planned to sell $13,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds. Proceeds—To meet the company’s 1960 financial 
requirements. The company will continue to sell all se- 
curities in Canada to the maximum extent considered 
practical, Mr. Kerr said. 
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Trans World Airlines, Inc. sex ns 
April 8 it was announced that the company plans to offer 
to its stockholders $100,000,000 of subordinated income 
debentures with detachable common stock purchase war- 
rants, and Hughes Tool Co. (parent) will purchase not 
only its pro-rata portion ($78,000,000) but also enough of 
any debentures not taken up by others to provide TWA 
with at least $100,000,000. Preceeds — Together with 
$190,000,000 proposed private placement which is 
presently being worked on by this company’s bankers, 
will be used for expansion of the company’s jet fleet. 
Underwriters—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., Lazard Freres 
& Co., and Lehman Brothers, all of New York. 


Union Electric Co. 
March 16 it was announced by Dudley Sanford, Execu- 
tive Vice-President, that the company plans an offering 
of debt securities in the range of $30,000,000 to $35,- 
000,000. Proceeds—To meet construction expenses. Office 
—315 No. 12th Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. Offering—Expected 
in the latter part of this year. 


Union Trust Co. of Maryland 

April 21 directors of this bank announced plans to boost 
its capital stock by 100,000 shares to 500,000 shares, $10 
par, by offering for subscription to present holders one 
new share for each four held. A special meeting of 
stockholders was called for May 25 to consider the plan. 
Price—To be set shortly before the offering. Proceeds 
—To increase capital and surplus. Underwriter—Alex 
Brown & Sons, Baltimore, Md. Offering—Expected in 
late May. 


Utah Power & Light Co. 
April 12 it was reported that this company will ask 
stockholders at the annual meeting on May 16, to autho- 
rize 2,000,000 shares of $25 par preferred stock, part of 
which will be sold competitively. Proceeds—For con- 
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struction purposes. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co. and First Boston Corp. (jointly); 
White, Weld & Co.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and Smith, 
eer & Co. (jointly); Lehman Bros.; Bear, Stearns & 
o. 


Virginia Electric & Power Co. (9/13) 

Feb. 5 it was reported that approximately $25,000,000 
first mortgage bonds will be offered for sale. Under- 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler;. White, Weld: & Co.; Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co.; Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. Bids—Expected to be received on Sept. 13. 


% Waldbaum, Inc. 

May 11 it was reported that public financing is being 
contemplated by this supermarket chain. No confirma- 
tion was obtainable. Office—2300 Linden Blvd., Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


Washington Gas Light Co. (6/7) 
March 30 it was reported that the company plans to 
issue and sell $12,000,000 of refunding mortgage bonds. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; 
Equitable Securities Corp. Information Meeting — 
Scheduled for June 3 in New York at 11 a. m. Bids 
—Expected to be received up to 11:30 a. m. on June 7. 


% Yardney Electric Corp. 
May 9 it was reported that sometime in July this com- 
pany expects to file an as yet undetermined amount of 
common stock. Office—40 Leonard St., New York City. 
Underwriter—To be named. 











Forecasting U. 8. Budget Outcome 
Achieves Low Box Score Eqp’t Trusts Off’d 


Taking data supplied by the U. S. 


Bureau of the Budget, Life Insur- 


ance Institute terms predicting what the Federal budget will be a 

“hazardous occupation.” This is so, the Institute adds, without taking 

into consideration the complicating impact of inflation and the pro- 
pensity to hike government spending. 


An insight into some of the dif- 
ficultiesencountered inthe Federal 
budget-making process, and the 
difference between anticipation 
and realization, is provided by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Budget in a 
box score of forecasts and results 
covering the fiscal years in the 
post-World War II period. 


In commenting on the results 
of the forecast, the Institute of 
Life Insurance reported recently 
that in only two out of the 13 fis- 
cal years since 1947 were budget 
surpluses actually forecast and 
realized, the Institute said. The 
three other surpluses in the period 
were originally expected to be 
deficits, the Institute stated, while 
in three additional cases projected 
surpluses wound up “in the red.” 


“Even at best the task of fore- 
casting the Federal budget could 
qualify as a ‘hazardous’ occupa- 
tion in view of the size govern- 
ment has attained over the past 
two decades and the scope and 
complexity of its operations,” the 
Institute said. “This is the more 
true since initial estimates pre- 
sented to Congress require look- 
ing more than a year ahead in a 
fast-moving world. However, two 
powerful forces of relatively re- 
cent origin and intimately inter- 
related, have greatly complicated 
the budget job in the postwar pe- 
riod and the attainment of bal- 
anced budgets.” 


Inflation’s Complicating Impact 


“One of these is the inflation 


that the nation has experienced 
over the past two decades. The 
record shows three distinct rounds 
of inflation since the end of World 
War II on top of the price rise 
during the war itself. As a result, 
the cost of living is today more 
than 60% higher than it was when 
hostilities ended in 1945. 


_ “It is true, of course, that infla- 
tion may increase Federal receipts 
because of its ‘shot-in-the-arm’ 


effect on the economy and the 
progressive nature of the income 


tax structure. At the same time, 
however; it is a spending booster 
of the first magnitude effecting all 
the goods and services that gov- 


ernment buys, and U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures show 
the cost of government to be one 
of the areas most sensitive to ris- 
ing prices. Furthermore, inflation 
contributes to economic instabil- 
ity, and its impact is discernible 
in the three recessions the nation 
has suffered in the post-World 
War II period and their effect on 
government accounts. 


“The second complicating factor 
is the intensity of the spending 
pressures on the public purse 
which have been characteristic of 
the postwar period. 


“The problem of government’s 
living within its income is of par- 
ticular importance today in view 
of the prospect of a balanced 
budget for the current fiscal year 
and a much larger one for the fis- 
cal year which begins on July 1. 
Preservation of these surpluses is 
of vital importance if the recent 
moderation of inflationary pres- 
sures is to continue; and it is here 
that the widest possible public 
support is essential if the ob- 
jective of economic growth with- 
out inflation is to be attained.” 

The following table gives the 
box score of the initial forecasts 
and the actual results of Federal 
budget receipts and expenditures 
(in billions) for the fiscal years 
from 1947 through 1959: 


——Receipts——- -——-Expenditures— 


Fiscal Original Final Original Final 
Year Estimate Result Estimate Result 
1947___ $29.6 $39.8 $33.9 $39.0 
1948 35.0 41.5 34.8 33.1 
1949... 41.9 37.7 37.1 39.5 
1950_._. 40.3 36.5 41.2 39.6 
1951.... 36.7 47.6 41.9 44.1 
1952.... 54.5 61.4 70.5 65.4 
19063... 703 64.8 84.8 74.3 
1954... 68.0 64.7 17.9 67.8 
1955... 62.6 60.4 65.6 64.6 
1956... 60.0 68.2 62.4 66.5 

*1957_.... 65.5 71.0 65.1 69.4 

*1958_.. 73.6 69.1 71.8 71. 

*1959_.. 74.4 68.3 73.9 80.7 


*Excludes Federal-aid highway expendi- 
tures and related reyenues. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Budget. 


With Kidder, Peabody 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. have announced 
that J. David Donahower has be- 
come associated with their Phila- 
delphia office, Fidelity Phila- 
delphia Trust Building, as a 
registered representative. 


Gen. Amer. Trans. 


Public offering of $30,000,000 
General American Transportation 
Corporation’s 4%% equipment 
trust ,certificates due May 1, 1980 
is being made today (May 12) by 
an underwriting group headed by 


Kuhn, Loéb & Co, The aeetifcates, 


are priced at 100%%, p 
crued dividends. 


The certificates are secured by 
more than 3,200 railroad cars, 
mainly tank cars and Airslide 
covered hopper cars, built by the 
company at a cost of more than 
$33,000,000 for its fleet of special- 
ized railroad freight cars. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the certificates will be used to- 
ward reimbursing the treasury of 
the corporation for the cost of the 
cars. General American Transpor- 
tation contemplates the expendi- 
ture in 1960 of a minimum of 
$30,000,000 for additions to its 
fleet, funds for which will be pro- 
vided from the _ corporation’s 
treasury. 

$1,500,000 principal amount of 
the certificates will be redeemed 
annually through a sinking fund 
which will commence in 1961. The 
certificates will be redeemable for 
the sinking fund at prices rang- 
ing from 100.48% to par, plus ac- 
crued dividends. Other than for 
the sinking fund the certificates 
will not be redeemable prior to 
May 1, 1970; on and after that 
date they may be redeemed in 
whole or part at prices ranging 
from 102% to par, plus accrued 
dividends. 

Fixed charges of the corpora- 
tion during 1959 were earned 6.52 


times. Gross income for the year 
was $203,124,613 and net income 
was $16,987,910. 

The principal activity of Gen- 
eral American Transportation is 
the supplying of its railroad 
freight cars to railroads and ship- 
pers for their use. The cars are 
supplied principally to shippers of 
chemical, petroleum and food 
products. In addition to manufac- 
turing freight cars for its own 
fleet, the corporation builds cars 
for sale to other companies; owns 
and operates the largest single ag- 
gregation of public tank storage 
terminal facilities in the United 
States; and furnishes to industry 
many other products and services. 


us ac- 


Dividend Association 
Elects Officers 


The election of Charles Bossong, 
of L. F. Rothschild & Co., as 
President of the Dividend Asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year has 
been announced. The organiza- 
tion is comprised of dividend 
supervisors in the back-office 
operations of member firms of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

James Yacobian, of Clark, 
Dodge & Co., was elected Vice- 
President of the dividend group; 
Frank Cordano, of Josephthal & 
Co., was named Treasurer; Erna 
Martin, of Henderson, Harrison 
& Struthers, Secretary, and Mar- 
tin Black, of Montgomery, Scott 
& Co., Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Elected members of the Asso- 
ciation’s Executive Committee 
were Vincent Loretto, of Carlisle 
& Jacquelin, the out-going Presi- 
dent; Joseph Greenberg, of Bache 
& Co.; William Hedley, of Francis 
I. duPont & Co.; Jack Crane, 
Dominick & Dominick; Lawrence 
Mortimer, A. M. Kidder & Co., 
Inc., and Arthur Boller, Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


With Harris, Upham 


(Special to Tue Frvancrat CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, Il.—William H. Sude- 
kum is now affiliated with Harris, 
Upham & Co., 135 South La Salle 
Street. He was previously with 
Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co. 


Form Brand Investments 


BALTIMORE, Md. — Brand In- 
vestments Co., has been formed 
with offices in the Munsey Build- 
ing to engage in a securities busi- 
ness. Officers are Joseph Richard 
Brand, president; and Sidney 
Monen, secretary-treasurer. Both 
were formerly officers of Lloyd 
Miller & Co. 


Form Cohn, Ivers Co. 


Cohn, Ivers & Co., Inc., has been 
formed with offices at 122 East 
42nd Street, New York City, to 
conduct a_ securities business. 
Officers are Teddy Cohn, presi- 
dent, and Philip Ivers, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Form Eastern States 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. — Eastern 
States Investors Corp. has been 
formed with offices at 50 Court 
Street to engage in a securities 
business. Officers are Samuel S. 
Ballin, president; Maurice Talbot, 
vice president and secretary; and 
Kenneth Brahms, vice president 
and treasurer, 


A. G. Becker 
Heads Premier 
Ind. Corp. Group 


A. G. Becker & Co. Incorporated 
heads an_ underwriting group 
which is offering today (May 12) 
200,000 shares of Premier Indus- 
trial Corp. common stock, $1 par 
value, at a price of $16.50 per 
share. The offering represents the 
sale of outstanding shares consti- 
tuting approximately 25% of the 
holdings of controlling interests in 
the business. 


Simultaneously with the public 
offering a block of 12,500 shares 
is being offered to employees. 


The sales service organization, 
headquartered in Cleveland, deals 
in industrial and automotive 
maintenance products and serves 
more than 40,000 customers repre- 
senting virtually all types of U. S. 
industry. It specializes in fasteners 
and services designed to help cus- 
tomers lower maintenance costs 
and reduce downtime of their 
equipment. 

The company had net earnings 
of $845,000, or 97 cents per share 
in the eight months ended January 
31, 1960. 

Giving effect to the current is- 
sue, capitalization will consist of: 
first mortgage loans, $1,474,711; 5% 
preferred stock, $100 par value, 
5,000 shares; common stock, $1 par 
value, 428,000 shares; class B com- 
mon, $1 par value, 634,500 shares. 


Now With Shaw, Bauer 


(Special to Tue FinanciaL CHRONICLE) 
BROOMFIELD, Colo.—John D. 
Marks has become connected with 
Shaw, Bauer & Co., 290 West Mid- 
way. He was formerly with 
Estate Securities Corp. and Allen 
Investment Co. 


Chicago Analysts to Meet 


CHICAGO, Ill. — The Investment 
Analysts Society of Chicago will 
hold a luncheon meeting April 
28th at the Midland Hotel. Joseph 
A. Martino, President of National 
Lead Company, will be guest 
speaker. 


J. R. Holt Adds 


(Special to Tue Financial CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—August B. Berg- 
gren, Arnold B. Gibbs, Bradley F. 
Hinton, Howard B. Stewart, and 
Russell V. Snowberger have been 
added to the staff of J. R. Holt & 
Company, Denver U. S. National 
Center. 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 


f€OTAL ROUND-LOT 


46 (2082) 


Indicated Steel operations (per cent capacity) ....._..__.. May 14 
Equivalent to— 
Steel ingots and castings (net tons)......_._...--........ May 14 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 


Crude oil and condensate output—daily average (bbls. of 





TD cists eeticandnistniienincienintniinenenapenemenent>cnientsty Apr. 29 
Crude runs to stills—daily average (bbls.).......___.__ ~.. Apr. 29 
NS “AURIS CIOS Vat airlercnsectigelermnannnibiceeniteatiinantpare Apr. 29 
I: ACEI UID ecosecnianiientndpentiicnndpmennrampatincntantatniliiiniie ~- Apr. 29 
Distillate fuel oil output (bbis.) ........._.-_-_________-- Apr. 29 
Residual fuel oil output (bbls. )-.---.-...-...-....... bia RT..20 


Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— 
Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbis.) at........._ . Apr. 29 


SIE CANNON) UN aib ensenaboncoean entlereigint hee amniignsendbtvinmabasininandy Apr. 29 
EE eB RE ae ey TL 
NS Sg nl a a (ae 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 


Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)._......_..____ ~. Apr. 30 
Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars)— Apr. 30 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 








NEWS-RECORD: 

Tetel UT. B. canstruction.__._..._.... ._........_.._._......--~ May 5 
Private construction.._..............__.--.--------.....May 5 
a citations MSY § 

State and municipal... .........____-.......__.... May 5 
eee bitinomnnnewaes My § 
COAL OUTPUT (U. 8. BUREAU OF MINES): 
Bituminous coal and lignite (tons) .....------------~- _- Apr. 30 
Pennsylvania anthracite (tons) .._-...------------------ Apr. 30 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE = 100__----~.--------~--~-- Apr. 30 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
Electric output (in 000 kwh. ).--.---.--~---—----------—- May 7 
FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) — DUN & 
BRADSTREET, INC.__..-...---------__— shnnidienes men’ § 
IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 

Finished steel (per Ib.) _...-----------------------—.-.- -- May 3 

Pig iron (per gross ton) ..-..---....-..__.---------.-- —May 3 

Scrap steel (per gross ton) --.--.-.-...------------...... May 3 

METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 
Electrolytic copper— 
Domestic refinery at........................_._.-....--..--- May 4 
Export refinery at..._......-...---.--.....-----...-.-- May 4 
eee ew. Teen) Oto. 5oW.. os... May 4 
Te CR, EE Wie eee ccitew ene cweenseeses May 4 
rr ee ee nnmmcmancneme MAY 4 

Bins tees Ot. Lodts) at... ....- May 4 

Aluminum (primary pig. 99.5%) at------------------_-- May 4 

Steaits tin Glew. York) at........._.............._........._.-. -May 4 

MOODY’S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 

U. 8. Government Bonds........._-.. -...._-_........._....... May 10 

Average corporate_._..........._..-.-.-------.....--—... May 10 

i aah eictitilinnmunimmmeammmmnpesenes MEY 10 

Tn abanparmmanninticbnimanpinigin any 4D 

Oe st sciethmbbdodmemuenpeintmmentaavsin DEY 1Q 

et St ri ioeatitineniiopaamgeny MARY 10 

Raliroad Group —............__-—..--- +... -----------—- May 10 

Public Utilities Group._.._.._...................-..--...--—.... _. May 10 

Industrials Group ~.........-.-.~~...-----------.--. -+-~-- May 10 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: 

U. 8S. Government Bonds..........-.-......._.................. May 10 

Average corporate__.__......._.....--.....---.-...-------. May 10 

TAIEIE \..«- cceneenubtintanttnentomansanqenciaapenearth eupennecunnmmennnmnmasmmama EY AO 

WA sina cahanstdiensitlincnhtetiblieditbaaehiipinan cline emenetmapemnqemnpntpesennosastens MAY 10 

il tenttidinninnaninntindantinemnnnnmmemenccnin MGR 1Q 

pO May 10 

Railroad Group .—...........-~....._..__.--.---...----...-- May 10 

Public Utilities Group._._._.._...............--..-.-—.. May 10 

Industrials Group ~.....-.~~..---.----------------..... May 10 

MOODY’S COMMODITY INDEX_-_-_-...-.~--~--~-~-------~-- May 10 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 

Orders received (tons) .............--.. MASE te eee Re 

I RN en, eentrrennnninciininmainipecintimsees' ApS: DO 

Percentage of activity.___._._._......__.__....._......--.-...-—- ~~ Apr. 30 


Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period_......._.-._.-.~. Apr. 30 
——.-May 6 





1949 AVERAGE—100_.___.--.---~----------~- — 


ROUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 


BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS 

Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— 
Total PUPSNAIES....ncdwnee nese eee new ew ewewenew eens Apr. 15 
Short sales 15 
eT  eeemmnnapeannnpendnnas Mp 15 


aS ae 
Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases................ ene APT. 15 


SS ar a ae ne SA 


MEETS ELI LIES SS 








Short GHGS  cnnnnece phones ensneetmennnmene Apr. 15 

Other sales ....-. Fit chincletilitiontnapiaibiitipiiiminiimtoaes LE. 15 

Patel CRI ! cecncencevon a ae ey et 
Other transactions initiated on the floor— 

Total purchases..........__.._.............. waes Apr. 15 
EE SCE a. (Se es et 
ON Ds A SE a tT 

NE RS, oe, desi intniciemmigennanneminmigeemmmnats MpT. 16 

Total round-lot transactions for account of members— 

Total purchases... nen noe Apr. 15 
Pease G68 o.. nwecanweeenentiinnbinmnigmenamiman Ape. 16 
i eS =~. Apr. 15 

CEE TERED ibe. cicininchneecicitbanmmmintiinetiinmmamminntines ADS. .15 


6TOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 


LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. ¥. STOCK 

EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION 
Odad-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases)—t 

Number of shares.......... el eee ke oe 

SN, SOI 60a dieset ciesapenepenennemminneeiaiiaiaiahaene bibidaitieptepeinea, ape 30 
Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales 

Number of orders—Customers’ total een ee. 1B 























OS ft See Ee ee Apr. 15 
eee? Gane? Glee. ncemenntienennemnmmenmenetin Pe 10 
I cae nareemeanctel an Apr. 15 

Round-lot sales by dealers— 
Number of shares—Total sales_.___.... Apr. 15 
EE OO enctnningnn tne “i co or 
euaplinpitindmevantiotpen Fa® Apr. 15 


Other sales a a lS ol ee 
Round-lot purchases by dealers— Number of shares.......Apr. 15 
STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y¥. STOCK 
EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 
FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 









































II NN ie icant eae 
Other sales ~....... Apr. 15 
aetna’ Apr. 15 
WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. 8. DEPT. OF 
LABOR — (1947-49 = 100): 
Commodity Group— 
All commodities.___. an ——_ May 3 
Parm products_.__.............-------...- May 3 
Meats .. May 3 
All commodities other than farm and foods..._..o0. May 3 





"Revised figure. 


fIncludes 990,000 barrels of foreign crude runs. §Bas 
as of Jan. 1, 1960 as against Jan. i, 1959 basis of 147,633,670 tons. 
Monthly Investment plan. tPrime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis 


one-half cent a pound. 


indications of Current 
Business Activity 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 


Latest 
Week 
§73.8 


§2,102,000 


7,014,310 
17,945,000 
27,507,000 

2,248,000 
12,012,000 

6,622,000 


219,524,000 
20,024,000 
81,375,000 
33,320,000 


643,271 
558,395 


$530,400.000 
235,100,000 
295,300,000 
209,700,000 
85,600,000 


8,300,000 
306,000 


152 
13,139,000 
327 


6.196c 
$66.41 
$33.17 


32.600c 
31.925c 
12.000c 
11.800c 
13.500c 
13.000c 
26.000c 
99.375¢ 


85.69 
84.94 
89.51 
87.45 
84.55 


321.258 
307,102 

92 
428,599 


110.38 


1,602,360 

260,510 
1,240,530 
1,501,040 


245,230 

14,300 
230,970 
245,270 


510,300 

66,860 
521,422 
588,282 


2,357,890 

341,670 
1,992,922 
2,334,592 


1,260,341 
$64,930,707 


1,140,057 
7,833 
1,132,224 
$56,393,379 


316,860 
316,860 
441,490 


426,880 
10,366,290 
10,793,170 


tNumber of orders 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . 


.. Thursday, May 12, 1960 


The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 
latest week or month available. Dates shown in first column are either for the 
week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Previous 
Week 
*75.0 


*2,137,000 


6,982,610 
7,967,000 
28,246,000 
2,105,000 
12,678,000 
6,164,000 


221,552,000 
19,113,000 
78,408,000 
38,813,000 


625,374 
538,164 


$493,100,000 
273,300,000 
219,800,000 
101,100,009 
58,700,000 


*8,600,000 
275,000 


146 
13,300,000 
325 


6.196¢ 
$66.41 
$33.50 


32.600c 
32.875c 
12.000c 
11.800c 
13.500c 
13.000c 
26.000c 
99.250c 


84.30 
84.81 
89.23 
87.32 


84.43 © 


79.01 


291.909 
291,076 


86 
413,884 


110.26 


2,369,270 

421,380 
1,830,720 
2,252,100 


385,710 

63,000 
315,200 
378,200 


864,555 
128,100 
769,115 
897,215 


3,619,535 

612,480 
2,915,035 
3,527,515 


1,686,362 
$85,698,984 


1,495,955 
10,082 
1,485,873 
$76,255,342 


395,960 
395,960 
613,770 


759,470 
14,193,770 
14,953,240 


119.8 
90.1 
106.7 


95.7 
128.6 


Month 
Ago 
78.1 


2,225,000 


7,150,510 
7,916,000 
27,968,000 
2,414,000 
13,091,000 
6,811,000 


225,595,000 
17,538,000 
75,119,000 
39,112,000 


598,031 
562,926 


$356,200,000 
175,700,000 
180,500,000 
139,700,000 
40,800,000 


7,500,000 
365,000 


143 
13,494,000 
333 


6.196c 
$66.41 
$33.17 


32.600c 
30.550c 
12.000c 
11.800c 
13.500c 
13.000c 
26.000c 
99 .625c 


“8a 73" 
85.59 
89.64 
88.13 
85.07 


al-alalh dl-al-al-al-al-a 
BRIA RIS 
QIAISGH Phy 


Ww 
eo 
= f 
es 


354,126 
304,514 

91 
467,129 


110.85 


1,957,480 

356,530 
1,631,610 
1,988,140 


345,930 

50,600 
322,400 
373,000 


712,645 

94,860 
626,657 
721,517 


3,016,055 

501,990 
2,580,667 
3,082,657 


1,535,401 
$70,801,132 


1,236,448 
15,931 
1,220,517 
$55,539,649 


317,650 
317,650 
646,860 


674,720 
12,535,460 
13,210,180 


Year 


! 


Ago 
92.9| AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE—Month 


2,631,000 


7,112,625 
7,702,000 
27,141,000 
1,743,000 
12,375,000 
6,552,000 


209,593,000 
21,076,000 


85,584,000 | 


54,500,000 


676,194 
585,987 


$403,300,000 
177,900,000 
225,400,000 
178,600,000 
46,800,000 


8,364,000 
330,000 


141 
12,659,000 
265 


6.196c 
$66.41 
$33.83 


31.125¢c 
28.525c 
11.500c 
11.300¢ 
11.500c 
11.000c 
24.700c 
102.625c 


™ 84.04 
87.99 
90.77 
89.92 
88.27 
83.28 
87.05 
87.18 
89.92 


Cu Pwo 
Seesss 


PP bb bb bh 


oe be 
AN 
Nw 


4.42 
390.5 


374,448 
320,662 

94 
507,369 


110.64 


2,568,930 

380,890 
2,202,400 
2,583,290 


370,890 

17,300 
429,720 
447,020 


770,373 
105,750 
935,708 
1,041,455 


3,710,193 

503,940 
3,567,828 
4,071,768 


2,084,417 
$123,185,441 


1,851,193 
4,413 
1,846,780 
$104,514,177 


522,970 
668,420 


575,360 
17,858,190 
18,433,550 


119.6 

91.4 
107.6 
102.0 
127.9 


ed on new annual capacity of 148,570,970 tons 
not reported since introduction. of 
at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds 





end of 1 


of February: 
Total domestic production (barrels of 42 gal- 
EY SNOB caritenctditinin tiny tocthuineith aadktoests ® 
Domestic crude oil output (barrels) se 
Natural gasoline output (barrels) __- cians 
Benzel output - (barrels )__.........__...- 
Crude oil imports (barrels)___.-___-__--__-_ 
Refined product imports (barrels)_._._.---- 
Indicated consumption domestic and export 
(barrels) —_..-- sash : Lett a 
Decrease all stocks (barrels)__ ‘ i 


AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE, INC.—Month of 


April: 
Slab zinc smelter output all grades (tons of 
2,000 pounds) - i Ee cede Sa 
Shipments (tons of 2,000 pounds)_._____--_ 
Stocks at end of period (tons)_____ Str ro 


COTTON AND LINTERS — DEPARTMENT OF 


COMMERCE—RUNNING BALES: 
Consumed month of March________-_____-__ 
In consuming establishments as of April 2__ 
In public storage as of April 2_.--.__._______ 
Linters—Consumed month of March____.--__ 
Stocks April 2 7 7 
Cotton spindles active as of April 2 . hes 


COTTON GINNING (DEPT. OF COMMERCE): 


Puen Dees See Be oe 


COTTON SEED AND COTTON SEED PROD- 


UCTS—DEPT. OF COMMERCE—Month of 
February: 
Cotton Seed— 
Received at mills (tons)_ ee aie 
Crushed (tons) 
Stocks (tons) March 31 ‘ eicdigtee 
Cake and Meal— 
Stocks (tons) March 31 ieee eae 
Produced (tons) : ake 
Stocks (tons) — alate 
Hulls 
Stocks (tons) March 31_____-_- 
Produced (bales) : . ai aah 
Shipped (tons) —_ id : etn 
Linters— 
Stocks (bales) March 31__. Satis cilipinatobiclictil 
Produced (bales) a 5 ae 
Shipped (bales) —._____ pe 


| COTTON SPINNING (DEPT. OF COMMERCE): 


Spinning spindles in place on April 2.______ 
Spinning spindles active on April 2_________ 
Active spindle hours (000’s omitted) April 2 
Active spindle hrs. for spindles in place Mar. 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES—FEDERAL RE- 


SERVE SYSTEM — 1947-419 Average—100— 
Month of April: 
Adjusted for seasonal variation 
Without seasonal adjustment___.__ 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE— 


Kilowatt-hour sales to ultimate consumers— 
Month of February (000’s omitted)... __ 
Revenue from ultimate custemers—Month of 
WIS pettntnnd ied ese cot coh aia 
Number of ultimate customers at March 30__ 


METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS)— 


April: 
Copper— 

Domestic refinery (per pound)_____._____ 

Exports refinery (per pound).______-____ 
ttLondon, promp: (per long ton)______- 
ttThree months, London (per long ton) __-~ 
Lead— 

Common, New York (per pound)____- 
Common, East St. Louis (per pound) __-- 
ttLondon, prompt (per long ton) ; zi 
ttThree months, London (per long ton) coat 
Zinc (per pound)—kEast St. Louis__._____- 
§$Zinc, prime Western, delivered (per pound) 
**Zinc, London, prompt (per long ton)_____- 
ttZinc, London, three months (per long ton) 

Silver and Sterling Exchange— 
Silver, New York (per ounce). -_. 
Silver, London (per ounce). ¥ ie 
Sterling Exchange (check)_____ ta 

Tin, ee were eee 

Gold (per ounce, U. S. price)__________ 

Quicksilver (per flask of 76 pounds) _- 

{Antimony, New York, boxed________ 

Antimony (per pound) bulk Laredo... 

Antimony (per pound) boxed Laredo_____.___ 

Platinum, refined (per ounce) _._.__.____-_.__ 

Cadmium (per pound, delivered ton lots) ~ 

Cadmium (per pound, small lots)... 

Cobalt, 97% grade (per pound)_.._______.___ 

Aluminum, 99% grade ingot weighted aver- 
age (per pound) ____ Nt Eel a 

Aluminum, 99% grade primary pig oe i. 

Magnesium ingot (per pound). ited aoa 


**Nickel pdubknt te KGa das gs nr 


Bismuth (per ‘pound )_. ae id a 


MOTOR VEHICLE FACTORY SALES FROM 


PLANTS IN U. 8.—AUTOMOBILE MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ASSN.—Month of April: 
Total number of vehicles________ oe eT ae 
Number of passenger cars_._._.__-_________ 
Number of motor trucks_....._._-.___-- se 
Number of motor coaches___.___ 


PORTLAND CEMENT (BUREAU OF MINES)— 


Month of March: 
Preneeten Cearreeee oo 
Shipments from mills (barrels)___._._.______ 
Stocks at end of month (barrels)_..._______ 
Capacity used (per cent)..._.__.._.._.______ 


RAILROAD EARNINGS CLASS I ROADS (AS- 


SOCIATION OF AMERICAN RRs.)—Month 
of March: 
Total operating revenues__..._.._-____ 
Total operating expenses.........._._.______ 
DNR: teh nee idk gained wee 
Net railway operating before charges________ 
Net income after charges (estimated)... __ 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


BUREAU OF CENSUS—Month of March 
(000's omitted): 





Latest 
Month 


237,562,000 
209,986,000 
27,559,000 
17,000 
29,730,000 
29,377,000 


307,260,000 
10,591,000 


83,221 
71,926 
147,861 


888,320 
1,981,972 
9,754,763 

124,457 

573,037 

17,602,000 


14,508,145 


81,900 
572,200 
953,400 


140,800 
266,500 
275,200 


42,000 
131,500 
145,400 


182,700 
174,800 
188,900 


19,969,000 
17,602,000 
11,126,000 

445.0 


151 
149 


55,416,776 


$932,712,000 
57,640,881 


32.660c 
31.684c 
£262.125 
£244.750 


12.000c 
11.800c 
£77.523 
£76.572 
13.000c 
13.500c 
£92.431 
£89.796 


91.375¢ 
79.053d 
$2.80950 
99.274c 
$35.000 
$213.333 
32.590c 
29.000c 
29.500c 
$82.000 
$1.40000 
$1.50000 
$1.50000 


28.100c 
26.000c 
35.250c 
74.000c 

$2.25 


696,723 
583,626 
112,717 

380 


18,422,000 
17,681,000 
39,163,000 

53 


$847,576,624 
658,625,859 
98,078,746 
61,150,611 
44,000,000 


Previous 
Month 


252,398,000 
224,140,000 
29,242,000 
16,000 
28,610,000 
30,713,000 


330,826,000 
18,105,000 


86,028 
86,524 
136,566 


730,914 
,948,317 
,167,561 

107,573 

632,689 
17,665,000 


~ 


*111,300 
613,000 
*1,443,700 


149,500 
283,900 
266,000 


55,900 
143,900 
157,100 


196,800 
184,700 
216,600 


20,072,000 
17,665,000 
9,131,000 
456.6 


*140 
*116 


56,202,290 


$942,478,000 
57,572,061 


32.613¢c 
30.745c 
£253 .266 
£237.739 


12.000c 
11.800c 
£76.266 
£75.367 
13.000c 
13.500c 
£90.160 
£88.899 


91.375¢c 
79.261d 
$2.80586 
100.125c 
$35.000 
$214.000 
32.590c 
29.000c 
29 .500c 
$82.000 
$1.40000 
#1.50000 
$1.75000 


28.100c 
26.000c 
35.250c 
74.000c 

$2.25 


785,130 
655,133 
129,777 

220 


16,080,000 
14,576,000 
38,666,000 

49 


$774,222,055 
620,653,027 
83,795,454 
42,245,677 
28,000,000 


$1,576,100 
1,287,800 


Year 
Ago 


226,526,000 
201,435,000 
25,041,000 
50,000 
29,467,000 
36,478,000 


295,229,000 
2,758,000 


76,393 
78,613 
203 ,863 


863,799 
1,631,274 
10,362,035 
121,242 
846,170 
17,637,000 


11,435,323 


63,700 
467,100 
722,800 


139,800 
210,100 
174,100 


110,600 
110,300 
111,900 


286,900 
138,300 
160,800 


20,409,000 
17,637,000 
10,743,000 

429.7 


141 
130 


51,140,067 


$872,263,000 
56,367,429 


31.300c 
29.397c 
£240.017 
£240.324 


11.189¢ 
10.983c 
£69.048 
£70.418 
11.000c 
11.500c 
£72.688 
£72.460 


91.375¢ 
79.193d 
$2.81653 
102.517c 
$35.000 
$240.545 
32.590c 
29.000c 
29.50Cc 
$77.000 
$1.20000 
Not Given 
$1.75000 


26.800c 
24.700c 
35.250c¢ 
74.000c 

$2.25 


694,789 
579,316 
115,208 

265 


24,337,000 
23,027,000 
36,381,000 

72 


$857,750,749 
655,547,301 
95,295,800 
78,975,304 
58,000,000 


$1,455,800 
1,294,900 


*Revised figure. tEstimated totals based on reports from companies accounting for 


$6% of primary, 95% of secondary tin consumption in 1957 and 97% of total stoc 
857. {Domestic five tons or more but less than carload lot boxed. pots 
aire Ae 0 from = St. Louis exceeds 0.5c. 
clu ; verage of daily mean and bid and ask quotations per lo ton at - 
ing session of London Meta] Exchange. - -a rales 


§§Delivered 


**F.o.b. Port Colburne, U. 8. Duty 
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This Week — Insurance Stocks 
TRANSAMERICA CORPORATION 


Few concerns have undergone the 
number of transitions as has 
Transamerica during the past two 
years. Transamerica as of today 
can be considered a holding com- 
pany with its insurance interests 
predominant. Yet further diversi- 
fication may be in the offing based 
on the management’s recent reit- 
eration that it is receptive to ac- 
quisitions in other fields of en- 
deavor. 

During 1958 Transamerica 
ceased to be a bank holding com- 
pany with the spin off of majority- 
owned banks via Firstamerica. 
Also Transamerica sold the shares 
of former subsidiary banks owned 
by its insurance companies to 
Firstamerica for a $6.7 million 
profit. Today the major bank 
holding in the Transamerica port- 
folio is the approximate one-third 
stock ownership of Citizens Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles, a rapidly growing 
and highly profitable bank which 
now ranks among the fifty largest 
commercial banks in the nation. 

By the end of February, 1959, 
all of the shares of Transamer- 


ica’s seafood cannery business, 
Columbia River Packers Assoc., 
Inc. were disposed of at a profit. 
The profitable disposition of Al- 
lied Building Credits, Inc., a note 
and mortgage business, was ex- 
ecuted in early 1959. The present 
manufacturing subsidiary, Gener- 
al Metals Corporation (products 
mainly are in the metal working 
category) has consistently been 
profitable even though profits are 
of a cyclical nature. The remain- 
ing real estate subsidiary, Capital 
Company, is a marginal operating 
business although capital gains are 
realized. During 1959 a majority 
interest was purchased in Phoenix 
Title & Trust Co., the largest title 
insurance concern in Arizona, for 
$4.2 million. In 1959 Phoenix earn- 
ings increased considerably to 
some $654,000. 

The previous loosely knit half- 
dozen fire and casualty subsidi- 
aries have undergone considerable 
consolidation. The Automotive In- 
surance Company was sold to the 
Pacific National Fire Insurance 
Company. Manufacturers Casualty 
Insurance Company and the Man- 


TRANSAMERICA CORPORATION 


Price range Recent 
1960-1958 Price 


34 - 24 27 


Dividend Yield 
$0.80 3.0% 


1959 Net Asset Shares 
Earning* Value* Outstanding 
$1.91 $17.64 12,147,058 


“Based on 11,372,000 shares outstanding at the end of 1959. 


Major Subsidiary—OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(million $) 

Life Insurance Written Life Insurance in Force Total Total Net 
Year Total Ordinary Group Total Ordinary Group Assets Premiums 
1959___ $1,932 71.5% 28.5% $9,049 60.2% 39.8% $751 $216 
1958 1,517 75.2 24.8 7,999 59.1 40.9 690 204 
1957_- 1,375 68.5 3145 7,222 58.0 42.0 625 191 
1956 1,302 67.2 32.8 6,707 56.0 44.0) 570 178 
1955 1,325 57.3 52.7 6,095 54.7 45.3 517 160 


ufacturers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany were merged into Pacific 
National. Later The Paramount 
Fire Insurance Company was 
merged with Pacific National. 
Thus all of these member Trans- 
america companies remain by con- 
solidation with the one directly 
owned multiple line writer, the 
Pacific National Fire Insurance 
Company, which owns in turn Au- 
tomotive Insurance Co. and Prem- 
ier Insurance Company. Both Au- 
tomotive and Premier are writers 
of automobile physical damage in- 
surance primarily. 


With the internal fire and casu- 
alty consolidations achieved, 
Transamerica recently has ac- 
quire over 93% of the multiple 
line American Surety Company of 
New York through an exchange of 
two shares of Transamerica for 
three shares of American Surety. 
Long established, American Sur- 
ety has assets in excess of $90 mil- 
lion and operates in all states as 
well as in Canada and in U. S&S. 
territories. With casualty lines 
dominant this acquisition provides 
Transamerica with a well-rounded 
territorial and insurance line un- 
derwriting. The American Life In- 
surance Company of New York, 
subsidiary of American Surety, 
writes most types of life insurance 
and is licensed in over 45 states. 





Earnings Comparison 
First Quarter 


Leading 
N. Y. City Banks 


Bulletin on Request 


LAIRD, BISSELL & MEEDS 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members American Steck Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 65, N. ¥. 
Telephone: BArclay 17-3500 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1248-49 
Specialists in Bank Stocks 


Transamerica management 
recently announced the dissolu- 
tion of Transamerica Life Insur- 
ance Co., formed in 1959, due to 
the facilities of the acquired 
American Life. It is hoped the re- 
sulting closer operations in the 
fire-casualty lines will lead to 
more profitable underwriting re- 
sults. Separately the above com- 
panies have experienced unprofit- 
able underwriting operations for 
several years. 

Investment interest centers 
primarily on the largest and 
strongest Transamerica asset, 
100% owned Occidental Life In- 
surance Company of California. 
Occidental not only ranks among 
the top dozen leading life insur- 
ance enterprises, it ranks fifth 
among the stock owned companies 
and is reputed for its dynamic 
growth aided by concentration in 
the faster growing areas of popu- 
lation, noteably California. A high 
level of activity characterizes all 
of its departments. The table 
presented records the progress 
being made. The satisfying results 
can be attributed to application of 
methods proved by many years of 
experience and several effective 
departures from old patterns, such 
as quantity discounts, reduced 





NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 


BANK LIMITED 
Amalgamating National Bank of India Ltd, 
and Grindlays Bank Ltd. 

Head Office: 

26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.3 


London Branches 
54 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W.1 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 


Trustee Depts.: 13 St. James’s Sq.; and at 
Govt. Rd., Nairobi; Ins. Dept.: 54 Parlia- 
ment St.; Travel Dept.: 13 St. James’s Sq. 


Bankers to the Government in: ADEN, KENYA, 
UGANDA, ZANZIBAR & SOMALILAND 
PROTECTORATE 


Branches in: 
INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, 
TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, 
ADEN, SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE, 
NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
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rates for longer living women, 
flexible policies for older people 
and complete coverage innova- 
tions. 

Policies are written in all states, 
except New York, and throughout 
Canada. Occidental also writes a 
substantial amount of accident 
and health insurance which ac- 
counted for 40% of total premium 
volume in 1959. Although non- 
participating insurance accounts 
for most insurance written (an 
advantage to the stockholder) it 
should be pointed out that about 
7% of the business is participating 
(with the policyholder). Occi- 
dental can transfer 10% of the 
participating earnings to its stock- 
holders account. Approximately 70 
branch offices are _ located 
throughout the nation’s leading 
cities. General agents exceed 200 
and brokerage business is con- 
siderable. Occidental operations 
accounted for over 80% of Trans- 
america’s combined earnings in 
1959. 

Due to the numerous changes 
which have occurred it is not 
possible to present a soundly con- 
ceived record of Transamerica’s 
past earnings. Nonetheless the 
recent activities indicate a build- 
ing up of considerable earning 
power to supplement the main 
contribution by Occidental Life. 
A thorough study is underway to 
determine the feasibility of merg- 
ing American Surety with Trans- 
america’s Pacific National Fire 
Insurance Company, its other fire- 
casualty subsidiary. The minimum 
expectation is greater profitability 
in operations through com- 
plementary coordination. 

Transamerica holds a_ rather 
sizable investment portfolio which 
is available for any financial 








' DIVIDEND NOTICES 
J. I. Case Company 
(Incorporated) 

Racine, Wis., May 9, 1960 
A dividend of $1.75 r share on the 7% 
Preferred stock and 11.375 cents per share on 
the Siem Second Preferred stock of this Com- 

as 


pany been declared payable July 1, 1960 
to holders of record at the close of business, 


June 11, 1960 
L. T. NEWMAN, Secretary. 








ALLIS-CHALMERS 
——MFG. CO.—— 


COMMON DIVIDEND No. 144 
A quarterly dividend of thirty-seven 
and one-half cents (37%c) per share 
on the Common Stock of this Com- 
pany has been declared payable June 
30, 1960 to shareholders of record at 
the close of business June 1, 1960. 


4.08% PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 24 


A regular quarterly dividend of one 
dollar and two cents ($1.02) per share 
on the 4.08% Cumulative Convertible 
Preferred Stock of this Company has 
been declared, payable June 5, 1960 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business May 20, 1960. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 

A. D. Dennis, 

Secretary 

May 4, 1960 
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INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


Common Dividend No. 162 


A dividend of 6242 ¢ per 
share on the common 
stock of this Corporation 
has been declared payable 
June 15, 1960, to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business May 27, 1960. 


C. ALLAN FEE, 
Vice President and Secretary 


. May 6, 1960 





needs as management continues to 
explore other investment oppor- 
tunities. At current prices 
Transamerica stock provides in- 
vestors the opportunity to obtain 
a yield twice as large as from 
most life insurance equities and 
at the same time to participate in 
a leading “all lines” insurance 
operation. The stock is listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, a 
unique factor for a life insurance 
equity. 


Lester, Ryons Adds 


(Special to Tue Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 


WHITTIER, Calif. — Lee Evans 
has been added to the staff of 
Lester, Ryons & Co., 14609 Whit- 
tier Boulevard. Mr. Evans was 
previously with Shearson, Ham- 
mill & Co. 


H. R. Gardner Opens 


(Special to THe Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
AKRON, Ohio—Harry R. Gardner 
is conducting a securities business 
from offices at 159 South Main 
Street. He was formerly with 
Ross, Borton & Co., Hornblower 
& Weeks, and Bache & Co. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 





















DIVIDEND NO. 82 
Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Co., Limited 


A Dividend of seventy-five cents 
($.75) (Canadian) per share has been 
declared on the Capital Steck of this 
Company, payable June 13, 1960, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on May 24, 1960. 

J. F. McCARTHY, Treasurer 


DOME MINES LIMITED 


May 2, 1960 
DIVIDEND NO. 171 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Dome Mines Limited, held this day, a quarterly 
dividend of Seventeen and One-Half Cenis 
(i74¢c) per share (in Canadian Funds) was 
declared yable on July 29, 1960, to share- 
holders of record at the close of business on 


June 30, 1960. 
CLIFFORD W. MICHEL, 
Chairman and Treasurer. 


CSF 


THE DAYTON POWER 
AND LIGHT COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 


151st Common Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 60c 
per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable on June |, 
1960 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on May 16, 1960. 


GEORGE SELLERS, Secretary 
May 6, 1960 


on™. 
roo FLINTKOTE 


YZ 


Manufacturer of the Broadest Line 
of Building Products in America 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


New York 20, N. Y. 


quarterly dividends 
have been declared as follows: 
Common Stock* 
45 cents per share 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
$1 per share 
$4.50 Series A Convertible Second 
Preferred Stock 
$1,124 per share 


These dividends are able June 
15, 1960 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business May 20, 1960. 
JAMES E. McCAULEY 

Treasurer 





May 4, 1960. 
* th consecutive 
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Clinton Gilbert 
Firm Marks 70 Yrs. 


Employees of the investment firm 
of Clinton Gilbert & Co., 26 
Broadway, New York City, which 
is marking its 70th year in the 
business, honored the company’s 
senior partner, Clinton Gilbert, 
with a surprise birthday dinner 
May 5. 

Mr. Gilbert is the son of the 
founder of the firm and became 
its head on his Father’s death in 
1924. 

Clinton Gilbert & Co. specializes 
in 18 listed securities besides hav- 
ing an investment department 
which deals with the public. 


Universal Mutual Funds 


TRENTON, N. J. — Universal 
Mutual Funds, Inc. has been 
formed with offices at 304 State 
Street to engage in a securities 
business. James W. Halligan is a 
principal of the firm. 


Named Director 


Frank L. Parks, Vice President 
of G. Everett Parks & Co., Inc., 
has been elected a director of 
B. M. Harrison Electrosonics, Inc., 


- of Newton Highlands, Mass. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 





The Singer Manufacturing 
Company 


The Board of Directors has declared @ 
quarterly dividend of sixty-five cents per share 
payable on June 10, 19 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on May 20, 1960. 

D. H. ALEXANDER, Secretary 


May 4, 1960. 








STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Board of Directors 
has declared a 


Cash Dividend on the capital stock of 
55 cents per share on May 5, 
1960. This dividend is payable 
on June 10, 1960, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business on May 13, 1960. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 








SUPERCRETE LTD. 


ST. BONIFACE, MAN. 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


Notice is hereby given that the Board 
of Directors has declared a stock dividend 
at the rate of two (2) fully paid and non- 
assessable Common Shares of the Capital 
Stock of the Company of the par value of 
twenty-five (25¢) cents each on every one 
hundred (100) outstanding Common Shares 
of the Company. 

The said 2% stock dividend is allotted 
pro rata to the holders of Common Shares 
of record at the close of business on the 
16th day of May, 1960, and the shares so 
issued shall carry a date not later than 
the 31st day of May, 1960. 

F. R. DUSMORE, C.A., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





PHELPS DODGE 
CORPORATION 


4 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a second-quarter dividend 
of Seventy-five (75¢) per share 


on. the capital stock of this Cor- 
poration, payable June 10, 1960 
to stockholders of record May 
23, 1960. 


M. W. Urgunarrt, 
Treasurer. 


May 4, 1960 
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WASHINGTON AND YOU 


A, BEHIND-THE-SCENES INTERPRETATIONS 


ee ap FROM THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — The 
sugar industry of the world was 
shocked earlier in the year with 
the announcement from Havana 
that the Cuban Government had 
entered into an agreement with 
the Soviet Union for the sale of 
5,000,000 tons of sugar over a 
five-year period. 

The industry is still buzzing 
because of the great magnitude 
of the compact between Pre- 
mier Fidel Castro and Soviet 
Russia’s Deputy Premier Anas- 
tas Mikoyan. The bargain made 
between the two countries af- 
fected the sugar bowls of every 
American housewife, and those 
of many other countries. 


In addition, the deal affected 
many industrial sugar users like 
the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America and the Bis- 
cuit & Cracker Manufacturers 
Association to name a few. 


The repercussions in Wash- 
ington have been sharp. There 
are some Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, particularly from the 
cane and beet sugar producing 
States, who believe the United 
States should drastically cut 
Cuba’s sugar quota. Meantime, 
sugar traders around the world 
are still speculating on what 
Russia intends to do with the 
Sa being made for de- 

very this year and the next 
four years. 


Pending Bills 


The American Sugar Cane 
League and the United States 
Beet Sugar Association repre- 
senting the Western States have 
thheld many conferences and in- 
terviewed many people in con- 
nection with proposed legisla- 
tion at this session of Congress. 
As a result of the study numer- 
ous bills, nearly all of them 
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identical, are pending before 
the House and Senate Agricul- 
tural Committees. They bear the 
signatures of Representatives 
and Senators of the sugar 
States, of course. 

One measure calls for a sub- 
stantial increase in the main- 
land sugar quota. The provi- 
sions in the compromise 
proposal represent agreements 
among representatives of all 
five refining and processing 
segments of the domestic sugar 
industry. 

The Senate proposal bears the 
signatures of Chairman Allen J. 
Eliender of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee; Senator Spes- 
ard L. Holland of Florida; Sen- 
ator Frank Church of Idaho, and 
Senator Oren E. Long of Ha- 
waii, all Democrats, and Senator 
Milton R. Young, Republican of 
North Dakota. 


The proposal, which would 
provide for a four-year exten- 
sion of the Sugar Act, would 
also add 150,000 tons to the 
basic quota of the beet sugar 
industry in the 22 Western 
States, and 50,000 tons to the 
basic quota of the Louisiana and 
Florida cane sugar industry. 

This provision would, in ef- 
fect, write in to the basic quota 
the production potentials these 
areag have already achieved. 
Robert H. Shields, President 
and General Counsel of the 
United States Beet Sugar Asso- 
ciation, said the amounts are 
close to the totals by which the 
mainland cane and beet quotas 
have been increased in recent 
years through the reallocation 
of part of the Puerto Rican 
quota. 

Puerto Rico has had a series 
of crop failures in the past few 
years. By terms of the Sugar 
Act, whenever an area is unable 
to fill its quota, a so-called 
“deficit” is declared, and the 
amount of the expected short- 
age is reallocated to other areas. 
Because of the Puerto Rican 
deficit, a large share has been 
added to the beet and cane 
quotas of the mainland pro- 
ducers. 

It appears that Rep. Harold 
D. Cooley of North Carolina, 
Chairman of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, plans to spon- 
sor legislation to extend the 
Sugar Act, which expires this 
year under present law. 


Russia to Drop Export Quota 


It is expected in trade circles 
that Russia will buy about 775,- 
000 tons of Cuban sugar this 

‘year. It is expected that the 
Russians will use some of the 
sugar for home consumption, 
but may send some of it to 
countries friendly to the Soviet 
Union. Some of it may be sold 
to Red China, or the Russians 
may plan to stockpile sugar. 


The Castro-Mikoyan deal is 
most interesting not only to the 
Government in Washington, but 
to sugar growers and sugar bro- 
kers and processors. Ironically, 
Russia is a member of the In- 
ternational Sugar Agreement 
and has a basic yearly export 
quota of 200,000 metric tons. 
Obviously, the Soviets will give 
up all of their basic quota this 
year because of the deal with 
Premier Castro, who continues 
to stir up intense hate for the 
United States. 


The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion apparently will use its in- 
fluence in the type of legisla- 
tion that will pass this year. 
There are indications coming 
from the State Department that 
a “cautious”. attitude will . be 
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BUSINESS BUZZ 


“When we want your advice on industrials, Muskrat, 
we'll ask for it!’’ 


Wants Cuba’s Quota Cut 


The Senator from the nation’s 
largest cane producing area, 
Russell B. Long of Louisiana, 
thinks that caution should be 
tossed to the winds, thus sharply 
cutting Cuba’s sugar quota to 
the United States. Cuba, of 
course, traditionally has been 
the largest exporter of sugar to 
this country. 

‘I think cutting Cuba’s quota 
drastically would give us some 
bargaining power,” said Senator 
Long, “when we try to protect 
American investments totaling 
$800,000,000. 

Mr. Castro is seizing and con- 
fiscating those investments right 
and left in his own good time 
without us doing anything more 
than talk about it... He’s got 
so many powerful Communists 
in his government that I per- 
sonally would be at least in 
favor of giving the President 
the ability to reduce the amount 
of advantages that Castro gets 
out of the United States.” 


Premier Castro is definitely 
in the background of provisions 
borne in the pending Senate 
and House measures. Of course, 
they may or may not be ap- 
proved. For instance, a provi- 
sion would help protect sugar 
supplies for American consum- 
ers and our national interest 
generally. 


The President would be au- 
thorized to reduce the quota of 
any foreign nation when Con- 
gress is not in session, if a crisis 
should arise affecting the na- 
tional interest and the sugar 
consumers of this country. If 
such an emergency should arise 
when Congress is in session, the 
Chief Executive would make his 


recommendation direct to the 
law-makers for action. 


In either event, the Secretary 
of Agriculture would be em- 
powered under the pending leg- 
islation to bring in sugar into 
the United States to replace the 
amount involved in such a cut 
from Cuba, or any other coun- 
try, if replacement should be 
necessary. 


More Castro Propaganda? 


It could be that Fidel Castro, 
since he has gotten so friendly 
with the Communists would 
welcome a cut of Cuban sugar 
by the United States. This 
would give him more propa- 
ganda ammunition to hurl at 
our country. 


Nevertheless, a good many 
members of Congress from New 
York to California, are getting 
letters from their constituents, 
asking that Congress try and 
help curb Castro by making a 
deep cut in the sugar quota. 
That feeling is bound to be re- 
flected on whatever sugar bill 
Congress takes up at this ses- 
sion. 


On the other hand, there are 
those who sincerely believe that 
Congress should make no cut, 
extend the act for one year, and 
see what happens in the mean- 
time. 

Certainly sound sugar legis- 
lation is needed badly at this 
session of Congress. However, 
it should not be considered in 
an atmosphere of anger. 


[This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.]| 


CARL MABKEs Co INC. 


FOREIGN SECURITIES SPECIALISTS 
20 BROAD STREET ¢ NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


TEL; HANOVER 2-0050 


TELETYPE NY 1-971 


Thursday, May 12, 1960 


COMING 
EVENTS 


IN INVESTMENT FIELD 


May 11-14, 1960 (White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va.) 

Meeting of the Board of Gover- 

nors of the Investment Bankers 

Association. 


May 13, 1960 (New York City) 
Toppers annual outing at West- 
chester Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 


May 14-18, 1960 (New York City) 
National Federation of Financial 
Analysts 13th annual convention 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


May 14, 1960 (New York City) 
Wall Street Bowling League Din- 
ner Dance at the Park Sheraton 
Hotel. 


May 17-18, 1960 (Omaha, Neb.) 
Nebraska Investment Bankers As- 
sociation annual Field Day. 


May 19-20, 1960 (Chicago, Il.) 
Exempters annual Field Day May 
20 at Nordic Hills Country Club, 
preceded by party May 19 at 
Sherman Hotel Downtown Club. 


May 19-20, 1960 (Nashville, Tenn.) 
Security Dealers of Nashville 
Spring Party; cocktails and din- 
ner May 19 at Hillwood Country 
Club; outing May 20 at Belle- 
meade Country Club. 


May 20, 1960 (Baltimore, Md.) 
Baltimore Security Traders Asso- 
ciation annual spring outing at 
Maryland Country Club. 


May 20, 1960 (Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Western Pennsylvania Group of 
Investment Bankers Association 
Meeting at Rolling Rock Club, 
Ligonier, Pa. 

May 21, 1960 (New York City) 
Security Traders Association of 
New York Glee Club dinner 
dance. 


May 26-28, 1960 (Virginia Beach, 
Va.) 

Bond Club of Virginia annual 

party at Cavalier Hotel. 


May 28, 1960 (Dallas, Texas) 
Dallas Security Dealers Associa- 
tion annual spring party at the 
Northwood Club. 


June 2-5, 1960 (Ponte Vedra, Fla.) 
Southern Group of Investment 
Bankers Association meeting. 


June 3, 1960 (Chicago, Ill.) 
Bond Club of Chicago 47th annual 
field day at Knollwood Club. 


June 3, 1960 (Connecticut) 
Security Traders Association of 
Connecticut summer outing at 
Shuttle Meadow Country. Club, 
New Britain, Conn. 


June 3, 1960 (New York City) 

Bond Club of New York annual 
Field Day at the Sleepy Hollow 
Country Club, Scarborough, N. Y. 


June 3, 1960 (Detroit, Mich.) 
Bond Club of Detroit spring golf 
tournament at Essex Golf & 
—-? Club, Essex, Ont., Can- 
ada. 


Attention Brokers and Dealers: 


TRADING MARKETS 


Botany Industries 
Indian Head Mills 
Official Films 
Southeastern Pub. Serv. 


Our New York telephone number is 


CAnal 6-3840 
LERNER & CO. 


Investment Securities 
10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 


Telephone T 
HUbbard 2-1990 sen 
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THE SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW YORK, INC. 












24th ANNUAL ~ AT WALDORF-ASTORIA 
DINNER APRIL 29, 1960 


President 












Second 


Vice-President 


First 
Vice-President 






Secretary Treasurer 













Barney Nieman 
Carl Marks & Co. 


Inc. 













Wilbur Krisam 


John C. Legg & 
Company 


John S. Barker 


Lee Higginson 
Corporation 


Salvatore J. Rappa 


—se fC 
B:ti Re £3C.21O.R S 











Bernard J. Conlon S. E. Dawson-Smith Jeseph C. Eagan Joseph D. Krasowich Edwin J. Markham 
P. F. Fox & Co., Inc. Cruttenden, Podesta Frank Cetercen Gregory & Sons Wertheim & Co. 
& Co. °. 





William J. McGovern John F. McLaughlin Frank J. Orlando Alfred F, Tisch Bernard Weissman 
Blyth & Co., Inc. McLaughlin, Goodbody & Co. Fitzgerald & Gold, Weissman Co. 


Kaufman & Co. Company 
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Casper Rogers, Casper Rogers Co.; Bob Rosenfeld, Steiner, Rouse & Co.; Walter Balog, Casper 
Rogers Co.; George Baker, Dreyfus & Co.; Ted London, Englander & Co., Inc. 


Joe McNamee, Hopper, Soliday & Co. (Philadelphia); John F. Reilly, J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc.; Frank 


Gorman, H. G. Kuc 


h and Company (Philadelphia); Joe Colandro, White, Weld & C 


Ed Abele, Securities Trading Corp. (Jersey City, N. J.) 


BLYTH & Co.., 


Distribution 


Coast to coast retail 
distributing facilities 
through 24 offices 
located in principal 
financial and business 
centers. 


New York San FRANCISCO 


Boston PHILADELPHIA . 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 


PASADENA San Dieco 


o.; 


CuIcaco 


PitrsBURGH 


SPOKANE 


San Jose 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . . 


Jerry Rosenberg, F. M. Mayer & Co.; Sam Masiello, James Anthon 
& Co.; Daniel Basil, James Anthony & Co.; Ted Schmidt, Nationa 


. Thursday, May 12, 1960 





& Co.; Lewis Krohn, /Jra Haupt 
Association of Securities Dealers 





Bob Kullman, John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co.; Len Butt, Mead, Miller & Co. (Baltimore); Bob McCook, 
Hecker & Co. (Philadelphia); Ray Morris, Stroud & Company Incorporated (Philadelphia) ; 


Gene Statter, Mabon & Co. 


INC. 


Primary Markets 


Bonds « Stocks 


Public Utilities 
Industrials 
Municipals 

Banks and Insurance 


Complete Trading Facilities 


Los ANGELES . SEATTLE 


CLEVELAND . LovISvVILLE 
OAKLAND . EurREKA 


FRESNO Pato ALTo 


PoRTLAND 
INDIANAPOLIS 
SACRAMENTO 


OxNARD 





err 


—_ 


Cal aa ET aS 
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, : # 
Bill Hanson, Peter Morgan & Company; Mike Cohen, Marshall Co.; Jay Marshall, guest; Herbert D. Fred Johnsen, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Incorporated; Michael Valentino, G. A. Saxton 


Levine, Herbert Y & Co., Inc.; Alfred Lambert, Broad Street Trust Compan Philadelphi Co., Inc.; Frank M Moore, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Incorporated; 
Ne at aos oo ere - — . oe a ee — ease Walter Mail, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Incorporated; Charlie Lye, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Incorporated 















Arnold J. Wechsler, Ogden, Wechsler & Krumholz; Joe Smith, Newburger & Co. (Philadelphia) ; Tem Davis, A. C. Allyn & Co. (New York); Berne Keegan, A. a & - (Miami Beach, Fla.) ; 





Ed Christian, ——- Yeatman, Mosley Co. Incorporated (Philadelphia) ; Butt, Mead, Miller & Co. Vincent Smith, A. C. Allyn & Co. (New York); Andrew Steven, Jr. . A. C. Allyn & Co. (New York); 
(Baltimore); Charles G. Scheuer, Wm. H. Tegtmeyer & Co. (Chicago) T. M. Wakeley, A. C. Allyn & Co. (Chicago) ; Arthur Murphy, A. C. Allyn & Co. (Boston) 















ew 


SPEED — DEPENDABILITY — NATIONWIDE COVERAGE 


Private Wires to: 


CheGetiete.. oo hs ccd dees Silcox and Johnson 
We Make Markets Charlottesville________---_- Wyllie and Thornhill 
Co a oe Wm. H. Tegtmeyer & Co. 
OS EEO ETS. J. N. Rassell & Co., Inc. 
) in Bi ainialeied Dallas Union Securities Company 
NE cin iii cae Lowell, Murphy & Co., Inc. 
| eT ap hein Baker, a 2 ee Inc. 
ran NE TES RS IO ES ing and Company 
Over the Counter Hartford..._._-.---- Coburn & Middlebrook, Inc. 
Houston______-_- Underwood, Neuhaus & Co., Inc. 
: ' Securi ties Kansas City (Mo.) 

| Barret, Fitch, North & Co., Inc. 
Kansas City (Mo. )_____--------- H. O. Peet & Co. 
Los Angeles_______- Woolrych, Currier & Carlsen 
to Louisville__________- Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc. 
Ree ssid. acd de codh Mason & Lee, Inc. 
cota ad John W. a 

Minneapolis__________ Piper, Jaffray & Hopwoo 
| Banks, Brokers & Dealers Philadelphia____________- H. A. Riecke & Co., Inc. 
Pitteburgh...........-- Arthurs, Lestrange & Co. 
Portland (Ore.)___-._-- Zilka, Smither & Co., Inc. 
te ; nr ta Fusz-Schmelzle & Co., Inc. 
Inquiries Invited San Francisco__..__________- Walter C. Gorey Co. 
TN hitch osc cnctcetnenta Zilka, Smither & Co., Inc. 


Troster, Singer & Co. 


Members: New York Security Dealers Association 


74 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Teletype NY 1-376; 377; 












Telephone HAnover 2-2460 
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Sid Siegel, Sidney A. Siegel & Co., Inc.; Joseph Smith, Newburger & Co. (Philadelphia) ; 
Charles Bodie, Stein Bros. & Boyce (Baltimore) 





WERTHEIM & CoO. 


WCembers New York Stock Exchange 
NEW YORK 5 

















WARNER, JENNINGS, MANDEL & LONGSTRETH 


121 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Kingsley 5-5567 * Teletype PH 305 


HONOLULU 
6-6191 


NEWARK, N. J. 
WX-1460 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
REctor 2-5477 


| MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE (ASSOC.) 
MEMBERS PHILA.-BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS BOSTON STOCK EXCHANGE (ASSOC.) 
MEMBERS HONOLULU STOCK EXCHANGE 
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George Murdock, International Industrial Lacing Corp.; Jack Howard, 
Langley-Howard, Inc. (Pittsburgh); Sam Magid, Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc. 





Richard Weil, Weil & Company, Inc. (Washington, D. C.); Ed Jacobs, 
Greene and Company; Gerald Greenberg, Russell 
Investment Company (Denver) 


Ray Hartigan, W. E. Burnet & Co.; Wilbur Krisam, John C. Legg & Com- 
pany; Fred Carter, De Haven & Townsend, Crouter & Bodine (Philadelphia) 


Bank & insurance Stocks 
Over-The-Counter Securities 


Specialists in 


CHRISTIANA SECURITIES Co. 


Common Preferred 


Inquiries invited in all Unlisted Issues 


LAIRD, BISSELL & MEEDS 


Members New York and American Stock Exchanges 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone BArclay 7.3500 Bell Teletype NY 1-1248-49 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
SALEM, N. J. DOVER, DEL. 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


eee 
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Bill Moran, Securities & Exchange Commission; Edw. Gray, New York 
Stock Exchange; Edwin J. Markham, Wertheim & Co.; Donald Gray, 
Hayden, Stone & Co. 





Al Abelow, Mitchell & Company (in the foreground); A. J. Caplan, Albert J. Caplan & Co. (Phila- 
delphia); Richard Abelow, R. L. Scheinman & Co.; Neal Mallin, Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 








Neil MacNeish, G. H. Walker & Co.; John C. Reilly, G. H. Walker & Co.; 
Gordon Simpson, S. J. Brooks & Company (Torcnto); Jchn F. 
McLaughlin, McLaughlin, Kaufman & Co. 





Securities Markets 
=o suit every need 


Assistant Attorney General; Carl Madonick, Bureau of Securities; 
George Rieber, National Association of Securities Dealers 


EPG of Institutional 


im your favor 


contacts with private and institutional investors. 





Experienced, flexible marketing of new and large blocks. 


Securities of the United States 


The 


Over 500 salesmen at 41 offices in 39 cities. Government and its Agencies 7 
State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing F 
Call us when you have a large block of Securities IRST BO STON 
securities to distribute. We will put our Bonds. Preferred and Common Stocks 
personnel, resources, and experience to of Industrial, Public Utility and CORPORAT ION 
work for successful handling of your par- Railroad Corporations 
ticular situation. Bank Stocks 15 Broap St. + NEW YORK 5 -+ DIcsy 4-1515 


Casualty, Fire and Life Insurance 
Company Stocks 


Boston PitrsBURGH CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 





SAN FRANCISCO CLEVELAND 
==] GOODBODY & CO. [ies Aan 
Securities of the International Bank for 
ESTABLISHED 1891 2 = 
|e Members New York Stock Exchange Reconstruction and Development Underwriter Distributor Dealer 
2 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK Canadian Securities : 
WHITEHALL 4-3131 External Dollar Securities Snccstenont ‘ J ecuKitieds 


41 Offices in 39 Cities 
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PRIVATE WIRES TO 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Chicago 
Schneider, Bernet 
& Hickman, Inc. 
Dallas 
Hess, Grant & Remington, Inc., 
Philadeiphia 
Reinholdt & Gardner 
St. Louis 
Crowell, Weedon & Co. 
Los Angeles 
Stewart, ee Meyerson 





G. A. SAXTON & CO., INC. 


Teletype NY 1-1605-1606-1607 


52 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-4970 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Trading Markets in Public Utility, Natural Gas and Industrial Securities 














For financial institutions 


FOREIGN 
SECURITIES 


PRIMARY TRADING MARKETS 


CARL MARKS & Co. INC 


FOREIGN SECURITIES SPECIALISTS 
20 BROAD STREET *© NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


TELETYPE NY 1-971 


TELEPHONE HANOVER 2-0050 








BS 





prompt and efficient service 


3 SUTRO BROS. & CO. e 


Members New York Stock Exchange and other Principal Exchanges 








Municipal and Corporation Securities 


Telephone PRospect 1-1571 
Canton 
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Sam F. Colwell, W. E. Hutton & Co.; Mike J. Heaney, 
Michael J. Heaney & Co. 





Leon E. Day, Jr., Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc. (Boston); Bert Pike, Troster, 
Singer & Co.; C. H. Babcock, Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood (Minneapolis) ; 
W. R. Radetzky, New York Hanseatic Corporation (Philadelphia) 





Lou Stone, H. Hentz & Co.; Lou Lerner, Lerner & Co. (Boston); Ed Abele, 
Securities Trading Corp. (Jersey City, N. J.); Gerard Hulsebosch, 
Godnick & Son 





oe Boland, John R. Boland & Co., Inc.; John Stein, Wm. V. Frankel 


Co. Incorporated; Elmer Myers, John R. Boland & Co., Inc. 






Underwriters Dealers Distributors 





The First Cleveland Corporation 


Member Midwest Stock Exchange 


National City E. 6th Building 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


Teletype: CV 443 -CV 444 


Columbus Sandusky Toledo Youngstown 
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Murry Forman, Golkin, Bomback & Co.; Art Reiss, Ogden, Wechsler & 
Krumholz; Leonard Feingold, Hirsch & Co.; Henry Jeret, Hirsch & Co. 





John Craddock, Mason & Lee, Inc. (Lynchburg, Va.); Burton Lee, Mason 
& Lee, Inc. (Roanoke, Va.); Aaron Netburn, New York Hanseatic 
Corporation; Jack Thistleton, Newburger, Loeb & Co. 





Edward Mathews, G. H. Walker & Co. (Hartford); Maurits Johnson, 
G. H. Walker & Co. (Bridgeport, Conn.); Raymond J. Mooney, guest; 
Wellington Hunter, Wellington Hunter Associates (Jersey City, N. J.) 


Underwriters and Distributors 


CORPORATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


Specialists in Rights and “When Issued” Securities 
as 


INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH FOR 
BANKS AND INSTITUTIONAL INVESTORS 


Mc DONNELL & (Co. 


INCORPORATED 
ESTABLISHED 1905 
Members New York Stock Exchange— American Stock Exchange 


CHICAGO 

120 BROADWAY 1.4, a DENVER 

NEw YorK 5 v 5 — DETROIT 
UPTOWN: i pag 


SAN FRANCISCO 
250 PARK AVENUE 


VITAL 
INVESTMENT 
ANALYSIS Los ANGELES 





Chronicle 
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Bill Springer, Carl Marks & Co., Inc.; Harry L. Zeeman, Carl Marks & Co., Inc.; Clifford Low, 


Doherty Roadhouse & Co. (Toronto); Warren Anglin, Doherty Roadhouse & Co. (Toronto); 


Investment 


Securities 


Lou Walker, National Quotation Bureau 


UNDERWRITERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 
DEALERS 

and BROKERS 


Unlisted Trading Department 


John S. Barker, Manager 
Salvator D’Angelo 


Frederick W. Parent, Manager 


William J. Dreyer 


NEW YORK 
Irvin Hood, Jr. 
Harold C. Whitman, III 


BOSTON 
James D. Browne 


CHICAGO 
Joseph T. Feeney 


Dorothy R. Schirmer 


NEW YORK 


LEE HIGGINSON BOSTON CHICAGO 
CORPORATION OE 


New York and other Principal Stock Exchanges 


Investmént Banking Service Since 1848 
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Specialists in Canadian Securities 
as Principal 
for Brokers, Dealers and Financial Institutions 


Grace Canadian Securities, Ine. 


Members: New York Security Dealers Association 


25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


HAnover 2-0433 NY 1-4722 
Telex 015-220 


Orders Executed at regular commission rates 
through and confirmed by 


JS. A Erang Zz Ecmyftany 


Members: Principal Stock Exchanges of Canada 
The National Association of Security Dealers 


25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Midland Canadian Corporation 


Dealers in 
Canadian Securities 


2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
WOrth 4-5280 


Affiliated with: 
Midland Securities Corpn. Limited 


Member: 
The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


The Midland Company 


Member: 
The Toronto Stock Exchange Montreal Stock Exchange 
Canadian Stock Exchange 


TORONTO MONTREAL 








Primary Markets in 


Connecticut Light & Power 
Emhart Manufacturing Co. 
Haloid - Xerox 
Perkins - Elmer 


Southern New England Telephone Co. 


In. ————— 


Member New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Domestic and Canadian Exchanges 


1 Wall Street New York 5 
Digby 4-2525 
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Sam Weinberg, S. Weinberg, Grossman Co. Inc.; D. Raymond Kenney, D. Raymond Kenney & Co.; 
Sal Rappa, Mergott, Rappa & Co., Inc.; Edw. Zinna, Smith, Barney & Co.; 
Joe Conlon, Grace Canadian Securities, Inc. 





Robert Dixon, United Securities Company (Greensboro, N. C.); Carl Stolle, G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc.; 
John Wasserman, Asiel & Co.; Edward T. McCormick, American Stock Exchange; 
James Lee, W. E. Hutton & Co. 


Canadian Securities 


Inquiries welcomed from institutional 
investors and dealers 


Greenshields & Co (N.Y. Ine 
64 Wall Street, New York 5 


Telephone: W Hitehall 3-9525 Teletype: NY 1-3708 
Canadian Affiliate: Greenshields & Co Inc— Business established 1910 


MONTREAL TORONTO QUEBEC OTTAWA WINNIPEG SHERBROOKE LONDON 
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Joe Markman, Newburger & Co. (Philadelphia); Elbridge Smith, Stryker & Brown; Skip O’Rourke, 


Blyth & Co. Inc.; Paul Lane, Kidder, Peabody & Co. 





Al Tisch, Fitzgerald & Company; Stanley Dawson-Smith, Cruttenden, Podesta & Co.; Irv Hood, 
Lee wheoitede Corporation; Clif Remington, Hess, Grant & Remington Inc. (Philadelphia) 





Philip Schiliro, Goodbody & Co.; Carmine Carmello, R. J. Buck & Co.; Will Stead, Hallgarten & Co.; 


Ed J. Enright, New York Security Dealers Association 








STOCKS 





Manrxert S maintained in all classes of Canadian external 
and internal bond issues. 


Stock orders executed on the Montreal and Toronto Stock 
Exchanges, or net New York markets quoted on request. 


DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES TO TORONTO, MONTREAL, OTTAWA, WINNIPEG, 
CALGARY, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA AND HALIFAX 
BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE NY 1-702-3 


Dominion SECURITIES GRPORATION 


Associate Member American Stock’ Exchange 


Beston Toronto 
London, Eng. 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 5 Montreal 
ditt: Telephone WHitehall 4-8161 Winnipeg 
Calgary Canadian Affiliate — Member Toronto, Montreal Vancouver 
Halifax and Canadian Stock Exchanges Victoria 
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as TS 


Over Half a Century 
of Investment Experience 


With over 50 years of experience in Canadian invest- 
ments, our organization is well prepared to serve 
investors interested in Canadian securities. Our serv- 
ices are readily available to investing institutions, 
banks and dealers. 


Direct private wire connections with affiliated offices 
in fourteen principal Canadian cities provide fast 
and accurate service in Canadian securities, and en- 
able us to execute orders promptly on all Canadian 
stock exchanges, or at net prices in United States 
funds if desired. 


Wood, Gundy & Co., Ine. 


40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone Digby 4-0633 
Affiliated with 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Members of 
The Toronto Stock Exchange Montreal Stock Exchange 
Canadian Stock Exchange 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
———————- Limited ——_—_—_—_—_- 
Head Office—36 King St., West, Toronto 1, Canada 


Branches in the principal cities of Canada and in London, England 








Canadian 
Investment Securities 





A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
UNDERWRITERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Members Toronto and Montreal Stock Exchanges 


OFFICES IN 14 CITIES IN CANADA AND ENGLAND 





A. E. Ames & Co. 


Incorporated 
New York Boston 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1889 








What ts 


Your 


Tradin g ) 
P T oblem 2 oe n 


Ourlargeandexperienced Trading Departments may be help- 
ful to you. Why not let us know your trading requirements? 


¢ We make primary markets in an extended list of all types 
of corporate securities. 

* Through a nation-wide wire system, we provide broad insti- 
tutional and dealer coverage—and cost you less. 

+ We provide facilities for skillful handling of large blocks with- 
out disturbing existing street markets. 


Address: Mr. David D. Lynch, Manager, Dealer Relations Department. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & Co. 


FOUNDED 1865 
Members New York and American Stock Exchanges 


17 Watt Srreet, New York 5, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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atic Ci tion; Charles King, Charles King & Co.; M. K. S. Altman, John M. Hudson, Thayer, Baker & Co. (Philadelphia); Royal Plenty, 
Tee ee We WA Monts & Co; Martin Levy, M. E Lee & Co., Inc. Philadelphia Inquirer (Philadelphia); Harry J. Niemeyer, Robert Garrett & 
Sons (Baltimore); Ed Markham, Wertheim & Co. 


AF-GL 


Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 





i Irving Stein, M. S. Wien & Co. (Jersey City, N. J.); Richard Linburn, 
Advertising Jaffee Co.; Gene Barry, H. Hentz & Co. 


Public Relations 


131 Cedar Street 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles 























William Schmidt, Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


MINING — 
INDUSTRIALS — 
NATURAL GAS — 


| 

| 

| is 

Carroll Williams, Laird, Bissell & Meeds; Joe Kirk, Delafield & Delafield; 


Specialists in 


Foreign Securities 











Foreign Investments 





J. F. REILLY & Co., INC. linhold and SBleichweder 


NEW YORK CITY JERSEY CITY, N. J. INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Associate Members American Stock Exchange 
30 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Telephone Teletype 
WHitehall 3-9200 NY 1-515 


Direct Wires to 
| Denver ® JerseyCity © SaltLakeCity © #Washington, D. C. 
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Irving A. Greene, Greene and Company; Matthew J. Merritt, Jr., Merritt, Vickers, Inc.; Gambol J. 
Dunn, Dunn & Taylor; James S. Vickers, Merritt, Vickers, Inc.; Ralph W. Millingtcn, Carl Marks 





Douglas Alexander, Joseph J. Lann Securities Inc.; John J. Meyers, Jr., Gordon Graves & Co.; 





0 
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Loewi & Co., Inc 
Eau Claire, Green Bay, Janesville, Madison, Mosinee, Racine, 

Waukesha, Wausau, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc. 
We ehie e ce ihe a ae Louisville, Danville, Lexington, 


Prescott & Co 


meni: Gy - COU is acne ce ciidh then ina se sta ineea sini ds trina eee Dallas, Tex. 
Sutro & Co.__San 


lan Potter & Co 


VL nzztaazzatacaazzzauaaaaddaadiaaaaaaaaaaaaaaialddlllllllilidisihidskidie 


& Co., Inc.; Mort A. Cayne, J. N. Russell & Co., Inc. (Cleveland) 


SIVILALLSASDSTSAASSTTTAAAAAAASSAA SADT SSAASAAS ASSAYS SYS SS SS SSS 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, American Stock Exchange 
and principal Commodity Exchanges 


42 WALL STREET 


PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM 


Providing immediate access to Primary Markets through Branch 
Offices, Correspondents and their connections in over 100 Cities 
throughout the United States and Canada 


Anderson & Strudwick__Richmond, Charlottesville, Fredericksburg, Va. 
eR AR SRE a ene NES ee Chicago, Ili. 
Boettcher & Company ______-~ Denver, Colorado Springs, Grand Junction, 


J. C. Bradford & Co._________-_ Nashville, Knoxville, Jackson, Memphis, 
Clarksville, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., Jackson, Miss. 
Conia, Bitenee: GO Caen mics ois erin in nn bd Pittsburgh, Pa. 


E. W. Clark & Co 
Cooley & Company 


ate Oy Ca iil int nin ip owned A ks eee Chattanooga, Tenn. 
ya, eee ea er ee Chicago, Ili. 
a a as Cincinnati, Ohio 
Johnston, Lemon & Co._____~__-__-- Washington, D. C., Alexandria, Va. 


W. L. Lyons & Co 


Mead, Miller & Co 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood__-___- Minneapolis, St. Paul, Rochester, Minn., 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 


Groantibisida & Co. Lémitee. . . 2 nnn nieces nee: Montreal, Canada 
A. B Geler Company ismited....c i... on Se Toronto, Canada 
Do TT I i ci sil cnceatnranileantinin daiebmiabl Sao Paulo, Brazil 
ee nw asierees oun Montevideo, Uruguay 
Mercantil De Inversiones S. A.______~_-_~-~~- ..Caracas, Venezuela 
Woemenane Tectwrenes Gl Bk ccm aw mmninemwns Tokyo, Japan 


St. Regis Hotel, New York City 
New York State: Auburn ¢« Elmira « Geneva «¢ Hornell 
Ithaca « Middletown « Syracuse « Utica « Watertown 


ee ._....+Hartford, Conn. 
Dittmer @ Commpeny, Ine... no nesecsoue San Antonio, Dallas, Tex. 
A. G. Edwards & Sons____St. Louis, Clayton, Mo., Springfield, Belleville, 
Jacksonville, lil., Houston, Tex., Little Rock, Jonesboro, 
Ark., Keokuk, Ames, lowa, Shreveport, Lake Charles, 


M. K. S. Altman, H. Hentz & Co.; Paul Karp 
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NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 









Tracy, Inc. 










LONDON, ENGLAND 






Stroudsburg, Pa. 


CORRESPONDENTS 









Pueblo, Col., Chicago, Ill. 






_.__Philadelphia, Lancaster, Germantown, York, Pa. 








La., Laurel, Miss., Phoenix, Ariz., Naples, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 








_Milwaukee, Appleton, Beaver Dam, Chippewa Falls, 







Bowling Green, St. Matthews, Ky. 
Baltimore, Md. 







Billings, Great Falls, Mont., Fargo, No. Dakota 
Cleveland, Shaker Square, Canton, Columbus, 
Toledo, Ohio 






Francisco, Los Angeles, Beverly Hills, Hayward, 
San Jose, California 














Melbourne, Australia 





Harold 





(Cleveland) ; 


Ralph Longstaff, 
Charles A. 
Bezer, Sytro Bros. & Co. 


















Joseph A. Monahan, J. A. Hogle & Co.; 
Herbert R. Gesell, 
Securities Corporation 


Stone & Webster 


Warren G. Shore, Schweickart & Co. 
(Brooklyn); Harold C. Shore, 
C. Shore & 





Henry Robson, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; A. W. De Garmo, Hayden, Miller & Co. 
Joe Buffington, Arthurs, Lestrange & Co. (Pittsburgh); Frank Ronan, New York 
Hanseatic Corporation; Larry Jones, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 





Sam Magid, Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc.; Clermont Cartwright, Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc.; 
Gery Pustilnik, Spingarn, Heine & Co. 





Coast-to- Coast Correspondent Network 


* Underwriters of Corporate Securities * Underwriters of State, 
Municipal and Revenue Bonds * Complete Brokerage Service 
in Stocks and Bonds * Comprehensive Research * Primary 


Markets in over 300 Unlisted Securities 


Gregory Sons 


New York Stock Exchange e American Stock Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange 


Telephone WHitehall 3-7600 
Corporate Teletype: NY 1-865 e Municipal Teletype: NY 1-1691 
Cable Address: GREGSONS 


We have direct wires to Correspondents in the following cities. 


ALBUQUERQUE ASHEVILLE BALTIMORE BELOIT BEVERLY HILLS BOSTON 
BURLINGTON CHARLOTTESVILLE CHICAGO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND 
DALLAS DENVER DES MOINES DETROIT DURHAM EL PASO 
FARMINGTON, N.M. FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. FAYETTEVILLE, N.C. FPULLERTON 
GRAND RAPIDS HARRISBURG HOUSTON HUNTINGTON, W.VA. INDIANAPOLIS 
JOPLIN KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES MALONE MINNEAPOLIS MONTGOMERY 
NASHVILLE NEW ORLEANS NORFOLK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ORE. POTSDAM ROCK ISLAND ROME, N. Y. ST. LOUIS 
SALT LAKE CITY SAN ANTONIO SANDIEGO SAN FRANCISCO SANTA ANA 
SANTE PFE SEATTLE TORONTO TULSA UTICA VICTORIA, TEX. 
WASHINGTON WESTWOOD WHITTIER 
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SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Underwriters and Dealers in 


INSURANCE STOCKS 
CORPORATE & MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Oldest Specialists (with Predecessor Firm) in Insurance 


116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Telephone BEekman 3-0626 * Teletype NY 1-384 


Stocks. Serving Dealers and Institutions since 1927. 
| “IN THE HEART OF THE INSURANCE DISTRICT’”’ 








xan xk ke Re RP RR Bk 
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ALL MARKETS ON ONE CALL 


Complete Brokerage Service 
for 


Dealers, Brokers and Dealer Banks 


Railroad, Public Utility, Industrial, 
Convertible and Foreign Bonds 


x * * 


Municipal, State and Revenue Bonds 


x *« * 


Listed and Unlisted 


Preferred and Common Stocks 


ee a a a a a a 


aS: 2. a 


MABON & CO. 


Established 1892 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


115 Broadway, New York 6 °* Telephone REctor 2-2820 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-2152 


zkkekekkk 








Barney Nieman, Carl Marks & Co., Inc.; 
Hon. Abe Stark, Boreas President, 
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Harold Murphy, Gregory & Sons; Bernie Weissman, Gold, Weissman Co.; Sid Jacobs, Sidney Jacobs 
Co.; Sol Bass, Bear, Stearns & Co. 


Lewis “Hank” Serlen, Josephthal & Co.; Barney Nieman, Carl Marks & Co., Inc.; 
Jack Barker, Lee Higginson Corporation 





Ray Benell, Harry P. Schaub, Inc. (Newark, N. J.); Harold Friedman, Sutro Bros. & Co.; Ralph 
Longstaff, Taylor, Rogers & Tracy, Inc. (Chicago); John De Marco, Edwin L. Tatro Company 







Underwriters and 
Distributors . 


Brooklyn, N 
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William Korn, Dominion Securities Corporation; Ed Burke, Dominion Securities Corporation; John 


Calef, Dominion Securities Corporation; Francis Conroy, Morgan Guaranty Trust Campany 





Gerald Monahan, Purcell & Co.; Richard Kuhn, Parcell & Co.; Theodore Houlton, Purcell & Co.; 


Robert Manghir, Dominick & Dominick 





Harry Undy, Siphon, Yeatman, Mosley Co. Incorporated (Philadelphia); Joseph “iain 
Coffin & Burr, Incorporated; -e McDonough, H. C. ainwright & C 
Mike Cito, R . S. Dickson & Co., Inc. 





SIMMONS, RUBIN & CO., INC. 


Brokers for Banks, Dealers and Institutions 


We maintain primary trading markets in and have acted as principal 
underwriters in the following offerings: 
* Big Apple Supermarkets 
* Copymation, Inc. * Transdyne Corp. 
* Douglas Microwave, Inc. * Turbo Dynamics Corp. 
* Erdman, Smock, Hosley & Reed, Inc. 


* imperial Packing Corp. 


We invite participation in our underwritings. 
For additional information, please contact SYNDICATE DEPARTMENT 


MANY UNLISTED MARKETS FROM A SINGLE SOURCE 


Whether you are looking for one market or many, a single phone call to us 
will immediately put you in touch with primary markets from coast-to-coast. 
We can supply firm quotes and prompt executions in over-the-counter issues. 


SIMMONS, RUBIN & CO., INC. 


Underwriters & Distributors—Complete Trading Facilities 


56 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
TRADING DEPARTMENT TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 4-6627 


Telephone WHitehall 4-7650 
Bell Teletypes: NY 1-4581-2 








Direct Wire to: 
John J. Keenan & Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Shelby Cullom Davis and Kenneth C. Ebbitt, both of 
Shelby Cullom Davis & Co. 





William B. McKenzie, W. C. Pitfield & Co., Inc.; John M. Fitzgerald, 
W. C. Pitfield & Co., Inc. 




















S ervice 


Basic analysis 


M arket facilities 


Sincer, BEAN & MACcKEE, Inc. 
40 EXCHANGE PLACE * NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


HAnover 2-9000 * NY 1-1825 & 1-4844 


FIRM TRADING MARKETS 
IN OVER 450 STOCKS 


% Direct Wires to * 


Burton J. Vincent & Co. Saunders, Stiver & Co. 


Chicago Cleveland 
Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc. Evans MacCormack & Co. 
Dallas Los Angeles 


Reynolds & Co. 
Philadelphia 


Stone & Youngberg 
San Francisco 
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Established 1928 
We Offer a 
COMPREHENSIVE INVESTMENT 
AND 
DEALER SERVICE 
ALL CLASSES OF BONDS AND STOCKS 
including 
PUBLIC UTILITY—RAILROAD— INDUSTRIAL 
FOREIGN ISSUES 


We are Particularly Adapted to Service Firms 
With Retail Distribution 





Your Inquiries Solicited 


P. F. FOX & CO., INC. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Teletypes 


Telephone 
NY 1-944 & NY 1-945 


REctor 2-7760 








Sinee 1929 


Primary Markets in New England Securities 
General Market Stocks and Bonds 


| MAY & GANNON inc. 


. 140 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
HU 2-8360 CA 6-2610 
HARTFORD PORTLAND PROVIDENCE 
Enterprise 9830 Enterprise 9830 Enterprise 9830 
NEW HAVEN PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 


Enterprise 6643 Enterprise 6643 Enterprise 6643 | 


Bell System Teletype BS 568-9 












PRIMARY MARKETS | 


UTILITY and INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 
NEW ENGLAND SECURITIES 


J. B. MAGUIRE & CoO., INC. 


31 Milk Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 
Open-end Telephone Wire to New York 


New York—CAnal 6-1613 Boston—HUbbard 2-5500 
Bell System Teletype—BS-142, BS-145 


Providence, R. I.—Enterprise 2904 Portland, Maine—Enterprise 2904 











Hartford, Conn.—Enterprise 6800 
Private Wire To A. M. Kidder & Co., Ine., 


For 


New York | 





Bank and Insurance Stocks | 


ait ani 
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Fred Roughan, American Securities Corporation, George Collins, American Securities Corporation; 
Corb Liston, Prescott & Co. (Cleveland); Leo F. Newman, American Securities Corporation (Boston) 





Ed Zinna, Smith, Barney & Co.; Kurt Grunebaum, New York Hanseatic Corporation; Carl S. McKee, 
i: Be McKee & Company (Pittsburgh); Maurice Hart, New York Hanseatic Corporation 





Harold Walters, Sade & Co. (Washington, D. C.); Norman Wilde, Janney, Dulles & Battles, Inc. 
(Philadelphia); Sam Kennedy, Yarnall, Biddle & Co. (Philadelphia) ; Frank Ronan, 
New York Hanseatic Corporation 





Founded 1851 
UNDERWRITERS - DISTRIBUTORS - DEALERS 


Industrial, Public Utility and Railroad Securities 
State and Municipal Bonds 


ESTABROOK «& CO. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON STOCK EXCHANGES 
Associate Member American Stock Exchange 


NEW YORK 5 - 15 State St., BOSTON 9, MASS. 











| 40 Wall St., 


HARTFORD « POUGHKEEPSIE « PROVIDENCE « SPRINGFIELD 


Stanley Roggenburg, Roggenburg & Co.; 
tan Dawson-Smith, Cruttenden, 
Podesta & Co 




















Bob Roberti, C. F. Childs and Company; Don Sheahan, Bankers Trust Company; F. Daniel 
Wasservogel, Dean Witter & Co.; Timothy Donovan, New York Hanseatic Corporation 





Guido Volanti, New York Hanseatic Corporation; Milton Soukup, Smith, Barney & Co.; John D’Angelo, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith; Bill McClintic, Strader & Company, 
Incorporated (Lynchburg, Va.) 
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UNDERWRITERS, BROKERS and DEALERS 
distributing 
CORPORATE and MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


since 1886 


W. E. HUTTON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading exchanges 


14 Wall Street First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Charles Roemmele, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; Sam Minsky, Hardy & Co.; Matthew Deane, nay eam § CONCERN ATE ® 
L. F. Rothschild & Co.; David Wittman, Schrijver & Co. Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 


Dayton,O. Columbus,O. Lexington,Ky. Easton, Pa. Hartford, Conn. 
Portland, Me. Lewiston, Me. Biddeford, Me. Burlington, Vt. 
Hackensack, N. J. 10 East 44th Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Underwriters, Distributors and Dealers 
in 
Corporate and Municipal Securities 


HIRSCH & CO. | 


Members New York Stock Exchenge and Other Exchanges 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Telephone: HAnover 2-0600 Teletype: N.Y. 1-210 


WASHINGTON BALTIMORE NEWARK MIAMI BEACH PALM BEACH 
FORT PIERCE LAKE WORTH LONDON GENEVA AMSTERDAM 


Correspondents: HAVANA, CUBA 
Direct Wire Service: 


New York Newark Washington Baltimore Miami Beach 
Palm Beach Fort Pierce Lake Worth 














SPECIALIZING IN — 


RIGHTS — WHEN ISSUED 
AND 


REORGANIZATION SECURITIES 


Josephthal & Co. 


FOUNDED 1910 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AND OTHER LEADING EXCHANGES 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, Nv. Y. 
WORTH 4-5000 BeELt SYSTEM TELETYPE NY 1-319 


DIRECT TELEPHONE TO BOSTON 


Adams & Peck 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and American Stock Exchange 


Brokers and Dealers in 


INDUSTRIAL & RAILROAD SECURITIES 


UNLISTED INVESTMENT STOCKS 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Telephone REctor 2-4949 
Teletype NY 1-724 


PRIVATE WIRE TO PHILADELPHIA 


19 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 9, MASS. 
LAFAYETTE 3-4620 


PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM TO CORRESPONDENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. LOCK HAVEN, PA. HANOVER, PA. 
Jack Blockley, Harris, Upham & Co.; 
King Ghegan, Edwin L. Tatro Company 
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Dealers and Brokers in 


Railroad, Public Utility & Industrial 
Bonds & Stocks 


Over-the-Counter Trading Dept. 
D. Howard Brown 
Frank MacKain 


INGALLS & SNYDER 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members American Stock Exchange 


100 BROADWAY NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-6800 — Bell System Teletype NY 1-1459 





Ray Forbes, Shearson, Hammill & Co.; Neill Sellin, Shearson, Hammill & Co.; E. D. Etherington, 
New York Stock Exchange; David S. Foster, Association of Stock Exchanges Firms 


SPECIAL SITUATIONS 


HETTLEMAN & Co. 


ONE WALL STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-5770 





Joseph Smith, Newburger & Co. (Philadelphia); Wesley Bishop, Smith, Bishop & Co. (Syracuse); 
Willard Rice, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. (Philadelphia) ; 
Donald Gray, Hayden, Stone & Co. (Syracuse) 


1891 Our Sixty-Ninth Year 1960 
| UNDERWRITERS * DEALERS * DISTRIBUTORS 


PRIMARY MARKETS 
IN CONNECTICUT SECURITIES 


CHAS. W. SCRANTON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
NEW HAVEN 


New York REcror 2-9377 * Bett Tereryre NH 194 David E. Bull, David Morris & Co.; Thomas J. Costello, Quentin Smith, and Paul Stouffer, all of 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 





Danbury Bridgeport New London Waterbury 





ARK ARK ARK 
ASK RAY KENNEY* : 


If you are out-of-town and have a New York Office, 
or Correspondent wire, and an inactive Bank Stock 
order hits your desk, change that puzzled look to 
a big fat grin simply by wiring New York to “ASK 
RAY KENNEY,” then sit back and relax in the assur- 
ance that you have directed your inquiry to the 
very best in the business, the one firm specializing, 
exclusively, in inactive Bank Stocks. 


Underwriters and Distributors 


STATE, MUNICIPAL 
and 


CORPORATE SECURITIES 


And it wouldn’t surprise us one iota, if, in the 
not too distant future, all Wire houses were to 
adopt the Symbol ARK* and preface all messages on 
inactive Bank Stocks with it forever more. It 
would be a most intelligent move. 


Members Detroit and Midwest Stock Exchanges 


D. RAYMOND KENNEY & Co. 


Specializing in inactive Bank Stocks 


One East 42nd Street, 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Raymond Kiernan, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, MUrray Hill 2-4093 NY 1-2918 
Fenner & Smith Incorporated; Stanley 
M. Waldron, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith Incorporated 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 


Columbus — Grand Rapids — Battle Creek — Flint 





Lansing — Saginaw — Bay City — Grosse Pointe 
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Over A Quarter-of-a-Century Experience 
in 
Over-the-Counter Markets 


Mitchell ¢ Company 


Members Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


120 BROADWAY ° NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. WOrth 4-3113 e Bell Teletype NY 1-1227 











Burt Loewer, Neuberger & Berman; Ed Larkin, White, Weld & Co.; Bernard Horn, Jaffee Co.; 
Rob Lamar, Jaffee Co. 


eo 





& Gardner (St. Louis); Jim 





Charles Bocklet, James T. Gahan, E. F. Hutton & Company; Richard V. Miller, Goodbody & Co.; 


Bill McGovern, Blyth & Co., Inc. 


UNDERWRITERS 
INVESTMENT DISTRIBUTORS 


SECURITIES DEALERS 
BROKERS 


UNLISTED TRADING DEPARTMENT 


..- = 


M. L. LEE & CO., INC. 


(Formerly Lee Co.) 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-3708 Teletype NY 1-62 





Jules Golden, Greene and Company; Bob Sapa Greene and Company; Earl Hagensieker, Reinholdt 
raviss, Davidson & Company (Toronto) 


1922 1960 


UNLISTED SECURITIES 


SPECIALISTS SINCE 1922 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


JOHN J. OKANE, JR. & CO. 


ROBERT N. KULLMAN — MANAGING PARTNER 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


42 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Phone—DIgby 4-6320 Teletype—NY 1-1525 


pest: 
Sis 


STOCKS 


KUGEL, STONE & CO. 


Inco: porated 


30 Broad Street New York 4, N. Y. 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-2050 Teletype: N.Y. 1-1822 










A Complete Money Service 
for banks, brokers and dealers 


Lan 


COLLATERAL LOANS, INSURANCE LOANS 
FEDERAL FUNDS 





Garvin, Bantel & Co. 


Members New York and American Stock Exchanges ws! al 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 


Phone REctor 2-6900 Teletene: Money NY 1-17 
ereryP®? Securities NY 1-1544 
















Bob Diehl, Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis (Les Angeles); Al Tisch, 
Fitzgerald & Company 














1 
: 
. 
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UNLISTED SECURITIES 


BANKS — BROKERS — DEALERS 





GERSTEN & FRENKEL 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Association 


150 BROADWAY NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
Teletype: NY 1-1932 


| 
| 
& 
SPECIALISTS IN RIGHTS | 
| 





Telephone: Digby 9-1550 








Retailing Over-The-Counter Securities 
Since 1939 


JOSEPH MAaYR & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
| Members American Stock Exchange ( Assoc.) 


50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-2956 


J. A. WINSTON & Co., INC. 


BROKERS 
UNDERWRITERS 





DEALERS 


11 BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 





WHitehall 4-6600 








Over a Half Century of Efficient and 
Economical Service 


AS TRANSFER AGENT 


in 


New York, N. Y. and Jersey City, N. J. 


We afford economies and other advantages to 
underwriters, distributors, corporations 
and their stockholders. 


Write for our free booklet setting forth the Current Federal 
and State Stock Original Issue and Transfer Tax Rates. 


REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER COMPANY 


50 CHURCH STREET 15 EXCHANGE PLACE 
New York 7, N. Y. purer Jersey City 2, N. J. 


1899 
BEekman 3-2170 HEnderson 4-8525 














Hal Murphy, Commercial & Fi 
Chronicle; Neal Mallin, Albert 
Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
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Frank Jannette, Bache & Co.; Leonard Lazzarar, Bache & Co.; Ed Amendola, Godnick & Son; 


Robert Torpie, J. D. Bradford & Co. 





Paul Sherman, L. D. Sherman & Co.; Anton Spacek, H. D. Knox & Co., Inc.; Edward Schaefer, 
H. D. Knox & Co., Inc.; Frank Harrington, H. D. Knox & Co., Inc. (Boston) 





Alan Curtis, Darius, Incorporated; Norris Rosenbaum, Englander & Co., Inc.; Jim Concagh, Nesbitt, 
homson and Company, Inc.; Tom Brown, W. E. Hutton & Co. 





Harold C. Shore & Co. 


50 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


2 A ct 


—* 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-8357 Teletype: NY 1-5126 
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Lyall M. Wightman, /sard, Robertson & Co., Ltd. (Toronto); Mickey McBride, 
Midland Securities Corpn. Ltd. (Toronto) 











Guy R. Hogarth, Fahnestock & Co. (New Haven, Conn.); Lester J. Thorsen, Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Pacific Northwest Company (Seattle) 


(Chicago); Homer Bateman, 


Jack Merris, Johnson, Lane, Space Corporation (Atlanta); Jim Kelly, 
Alfred Himes, Shearson, Hammill & Co. 








Gearhart & Otis, Inc. 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


WHitehall 3-2900 





Teletype: NY 1-576 








Shearson, Hammill & Co.; 





R. 





Vincent Gowan, Goldman, Sachs & Co.; 
Al Grice, J. 


Williston & Beane 
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37 WALL STREET 
BOwling Green 9-4290 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Teletype NY 1-4541 





SPECIAL SITUATIONS 


CANDEE @& CQO. 


Members National Association of Security Dealers, Inc. 


44 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
BOwling Green 9-0040 Tele: NY 1-1862 


LISTED & UNLISTED 
SECURITIES 


MICHAEL J. HEANEY & Co. 


Members American Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY © NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Telephone WOrth 4-4176 





Spectalists in 


BANK and INSURANCE 
STOCKS 


Edwin L. Tatro Company 
50 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Telephone: Digby 4-2420 Teletype: NY 1-3430 


Direct Telephone 
BALTIMORE — BOSTON — HARTFORD: Enterprise 7846 
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Primary Markets For Banks, Brokers and Dealers 


EPSCO 
GULTON INDUSTRIES 
HOUSTON OIL FIELD MATERIALS 
MULTI-AMP ELECTRONICS 


A,.M.LERNER@GCO., inc. 


BROKERS — DEALERS — UNDERWRITERS 


15 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: HA 5-5441 Teletype: NY 1-1383 

























Harold McGuire, J. W. Sparks & Co.; Richard T. Leahy, J. W. Sparks & Co.; Fred Winterberg, 
J. W. Sparks & Co.; George Searight, Searight, Ahalt & O’Connor, Inc. 








Underwriters Wholesalers Dealers 


of 


CORPORATE SECURITIES 





JOHN R. BOLAND & CO. 


INCORPORATED Bernard Tompkins, Tompkins & Lauren; Elbridge Smith, Stryker & Brown; Jack Barker, Lee 


Higginson Corporation; Ted Vogel, guest; Bill Elliott, J. Barth & Co. 
30 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
BOwling Green 9-0292 * Teletype N. Y. 1-4487 


| TRADING MARKETS 


in 


UNLISTED SECURITIES 


SreeneaCompany 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


| 
37 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. | 
Teletype Telephone | 
| 

| 





J. R. Holt, J. R. Holt & Co. (Denver); Thomas Darrie, P. W. Brooks & Co., Incorporated; Milton 
Capper, Capper & Co. (Jersey City, N. J.); William Lowe, P. W. Brooks & Co., Incorporated 





NY 1-1126 & 1127 HAnover 2-4850 
Direct private telephone Philadelphia-——-WAlnut 2-1514 
Direct private wires to Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas & Denver 








PRIMARY MARKETS 











Frank Orlando, Goodbody & Co.; Bernard Tompkins, General Counsel of STANY; Nat K: hol 
Ogden, Wechsler & Krumholz; George Angelos, Chas. W. Scranton & Co. (New beaten: Conn.) , 








Complete Trading Facilities and Experience 


For Brokerage Service in all 


UNLISTED SECURITIES 


for BANKS — BROKERS and DEALERS 


HILL, THOMPSON & CO., Inc. 





SIDNEY A. SIEGEL & CO., INC. 


39 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Digby 4-2370 Teletype NY 1-5237; 5238 


Dictum Meum Pactum 





